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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

AUOKG (A* vast number of men who have thought fit to write 
down Ihe history of Iheir own lives, three or four have achieved 
masterpieces which stand out preeminent: Saint Augustine in his 
"Confessions," Samuel Pepys in his "Diary," Rousseau in his 
"Confessions." It is among these extraordinary doctiments. 
ond unsurpassed by any of them, that the autobiography of 
Btnvenulo Cellini lakes its place. 

The "Life" of himself which CelUnt wrote was due to other 

motives than those which produced its chief competitors for 

6rst place in its class. St. Augustine's aim was religions and 

didactic, Pepys noted down in his diary the daily events of his 

e for his sole satisfaction and with no intention that any one 

ituld read the cipher in which they were recorded. But 

i wrote that the world might know, after he was dead, 

a fellow he had been; what great things he had attempted, 

1 against what odds he had carried them through. "All 

' he held, "whatever be their condition, who have done 

lathing of merit, or which verily has a semblance of merit, 

tto be they are men of truth and good repute, should write the 

of their life with their own hand." That he had done many 

istgs of merit, he had no manner of doubt. His repute was 

1 his day, and perhaps good in the sense in which he 

tani goodness; as to whether he was a man of truth, there 

Kit still dispute among scholars. Of some misrepresentations, 

me suppressions of damaging fads, there seems to be evi- 

re only too good — a man with Cellini's passion for proving 

self in the right could hardly have avoided being guilty of 

}tch — ; but of the general trustworthiness of his record, of the 

Md of man he was and the kind of life he led, there is no 

asonable doubt. 

period covered by the autobiography is from Cellini's 
in J500 to 156^; the scene is mainly in Italy and France, 
f Ihe great events of Ihe lime, the time of the Reformation 
I the Counler-Refortnalion, of the strife of Pope and Em- 
r and King, we gel only glimpses. The leaders in these 
Vtnit appear in the foreground of the picture only when they 
o personal relations with the hero: and then not iiuiinly 
I 



and patrons of 
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ns stattsmtn or warriors, but 

art. Suck an rveni at the Sack of Rome i. 

BemvfnuSo himself fought in it. 

Much more complete is the view he gives of the artistic 
life of the time. It was the age of Michelangelo, and in tkt 
throng of great artists which then filled the Italian cities, Cellini 
was no inconsiderable figure. Michelangelo himself he knew 
and adored. Nowhere can we gain a better idea than in this 
book of the passionale enthusiasm for the creation of beauty 
which has bestowed upon the Italy of the Renaissance its 
greatest glory. 

Very vivid, too, is the impression we receive of the social 
life of the sixteenth century; of its violence and licentiousness, 
of Us seal for fine craftsmanship, of its abounding vitality, its 
versatility and its idealism. For Cellim himself is an epitome 
of that century. This man who tells here the story of his life 
was a murderer and a braggart, insolent, sensual, inordinately 
proud and passiottate: but he was also a worker in gold and 
silver, rejoicing in delicate chasing and subtle modelling of 
precious surfaces; a sculptor and a musician; and, as all who 
read his book must testify, a great master of narrative. Keen 
as was Benvenuto's interest in himself, and much as he loved 
to dwell on the splendor of his exploits and achievements, he 
had Utile idea that centuries after his death he would live again, 
less by his "Perseus" and his goldsmith's work, than by Ike 
book which he dictated casually to a lad of fourteen, while he 
went about his work. 

The autobiography was composed between 1538 and 1566. but 
it brings the record down only to 1562. The remainder of Cel- 
lini's life seems to have been somewhat more peaceful. In ijds 
he married Piera de Salvadore Parigi. a servant who had nursed 
him when he was sick; and in the care of his children, as earlier 
of his sister and nieces, he showed more tenderness than might 
have been expected from a man of his boisterous nature. He 
died at Florence, May 13, J57', and was buried in The Church 
of the Annumiata in that city. 






ThIS tale of my sore-troubled life I WRITE, 

to thank the ciod of nature, who conveyed 
My soul to me, and with such care hath stayed 
That divers noble deeds I've brought to ught. 

TwAS He subdued my cruel fcmttune's spite: 
Life glory virtue measureless hath made 
Such grace worth beauty be through me displayed 
That few can rival, none surpass me quite. 

Only it grieves me when I understand 

What pREaous time in vanity I've spent — 

The wind it beareth man's frail thoughts away. 

Yet, since remorse avails not, Fm content. 
As erst I CAME, WELCOME to go one day. 
Here in the Flower of this fair Tuscan land. 
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f ALL men of whatsoever quality they be, who have done 
f\ anything of excellence, or which may properly re- 
J — Lgemble excellence, ought, if they are persons of truth 
snd honesty, to describe their life with their own. hand; 
they otight not to attempt so fine an enterprise till they 
i^e passed the age of forty. This duty occurs to my own mind 
a^W tlial I am travelling beyond the term of fifty-eight years, 
Florence, the city of my birth. Many untoward 
things can 1 remember, such as happen to all who live upon 
our earth : and from those adversities I am now more free 
than at any previous period of my career — nay, it seems to 
aic that I enjoy greater content of soul and health of body 
ever I did in bygone years. I can also bring to mind 
pleasant goods and some inestimable evils, which, when 
■n my thoughts backward, strike terror in me, and 
lonishment that I should have reached this age of fifty- 
it, wherein, thanks be to God, I am still travelling 
;perously forward. 



It is true that men who have laboured with some show 
( excellence, have already given knowledge of themselves 
B the world; and this alone ought to suffice them; I mean 
t fact that they have proved their manhood and achieved 
uown. Yet one must needs live like others; and so in a 
wk like this there will always be found occasion for natural 
lltngging, which is of divers kinds, and the first is that a man 
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6* £*iy C2?T ^A I^j'jsa: zzxt 
%0ffoaA ^s/, trie listthi cac: t*^ be tr 

MbtAuKfL Trie P-V.-inCi is crrrc. wbicr: wa* 
Vaxr/Mt *A Win. in-f h ayw o*ocitec ii> C'zr Sai=t John. 
7rdrt tirtit h wii. car. t^tt wcZ be see:, i^d ca=>ot be 
^j^s'vtA, Vat ti* iAj*f ^xiiiUzL^ arc c:::ach s=iaZ>T thai: those 
of Vjjo^. He wh9 caried thccs to be teilt. tber saj. was 
JtjJi-Qt ^Jawar, in coactrt with «»=>€ nobk Rcnans* wba 
frfj*m Fit^At Yjkfi }/tf(:n itonscsd an^ taken, raised a dtr ia 
tl/it ^'lace, vyj each of theai took in hand to erect one of 

jiaJ^ut Cat-vair ha-d anK/nig; his captains a man of bigheH 
rank ar*^ valv-T, who was called Ficrino of Ccllino, whkfc 
u a y'\\W%^ alyy^Jt two miles distaiit frcm Monte Fiasconc 
?w/w thi% Fiorino took up his quarters under the hill of 
hU^At, on the ground where Florence now stands, in order 
Uj }/c near the river A mo, and for the convenience of the 
XvMjy^, All those */jMitT$ 2nd others who had to do witk 
the *aid captain, u^ed then to say : " Let us go to Fiorenze ;** 
a» well because the said captain was called Fiorino, as also 
because the place he had chosen for his quarters was bj 
nature vtry rich in flowers. Upon the foundation of the 
city, therefore, since this name struck Julius Caesar as being 
fair and apt, and given by circumstance, and seeing further- 
nufnt that flowers themselves bring good augury, he ap- 
pf/tnttd the name of Florence for the town. He wished 
f>ef»idei» to pay his valiant captain this compliment; and he 
love^l him all the more for having drawn him from a very 
humble place, and for the reason that so excellent a man 
wa» a creature of hi<i own. The name that learned inventon 
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and investigators of such etymologies adduce, as that 
Florence is flowing at the Arno, cannot hold; seeing that 
Rome is flowing at the Tiber, Ferrara is flowing at the Po, 
Lyons is flowing at the Saone, Paris is flowing at the Seine, 
and yet the names of all these towns are different, and have 
come to them by other ways.' 

Thus then we find; and thus we believe that we are de- 
scended from a man of worth. Furthermore, we find that 
there are Cellinis of our stock in Ravenna, that most ancient 
town of Italy, where too are plenty of gentle folk. In Pisa 
also there are some, and I have discovered them in many 
parts of Christendom; and in this stale also the breed exists, 
men devoted to the profession of arms; for not many years 
ago a young man, called Luca Cellini, a beardless youth, 
fought with a soldier of experience and a most valorous man, 
named Francesco da Vicorati, who had frequently fought 
before in single combat. This Luca, by his own valour, with 
sword in hand, overcame and slew him, with such bravery 
and stoutness that he moved the folk to wonder, who were 
expecting quite the contrary issue; so that I glory in tracing 
niy descent from men of valour. 

, As for the trifling honours which I have gained for my 
mder the well-known conditions of our present ways 
f living, and by means of my art, albeit the same are matters 
I no great moment, I will relate these in their proper time 
1 place, taking much more pride in having been bom 
mble and having laid some honourable foundation for my 
mily, than if I had been born of great lineage and had 
stained or overclouded that by my base qualities. So then I 
will make a beginning by saying how it pleased God I should 
be bom. 



r ancestors dwelt in Val d' Ambra, where they owned 
e estates, and lived like little lords, in retirement, how- 
, on account of the then contending factions. They 

U (UudiRs to th« niBK Flueniia, whkb some antEquBrus of hii dajr 
II to tuTC b«n Itac earlicBI lamt of Vae cilr, derived frtiiii lU belag, 
■ H futnlt. I h»e trinsllted the word Huenli in the text literilly, 
>f coitne it signiBei " situated on t Sowing riicr." I need Dot call 
I Id tbe aponrpbil Qiliue of Celliai'i own derivatioa from tbe 
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d k^B ns abo sat naj. ThKr i 

. ^ ,, - -. 1 •» Siraa. Oar Mk k« CruttAaD t 

■?"^!«; "^ *oe *^ fcoHclK fior Ini » Snlc bone i 
Jj* ^^. dow to fbe ODnaiC of S. OmOi, and i 
y** y ^^-fct^cd for kH iDHe Ttiy piod prope 
fVKIs a Rifavifi. The nid CnsbOamo took wife m Floi 
tad bad sns sad life*—" : awl lAcn aO ifae 

portioBoI off. Ac sons, after tbeir fatbcr*! d 
wbat remained. Tbe hooM in \'ia Cluan with 
! to tbc share of one of the said soss. 
f Andrea. He also took wife, and had foi 
ehildrea. The first was called GiroUmo, the 
BaTtobmnieo. the durd GHrraimi, who was afterwards 
faH^ber, and the fottrth Francesco. This Andrea CeDini was^ 
rerr wdl versed in aidiitectnre, as it was then practise*^' 
■od lired by it as his trade. Giovanni, who was mj fatbert 
paid more attention to it than anj of the other brothers, 
And since Vitnivios says, amongst other t hin gs, that one' 
who wishes to practise that art well most hare sooKtfaj 
of music and good drawing. Gtoranni, when be had 
drawing, began to turn his mind to music, and* 
with the theory learned to play most excellently or 
and the flute ; and being a person of stodJous habits, he lei 
bis home but seldom. 

They had for neighbour in the next house a man called, 
Slefano Granacci, who had several daughters, all of them of 
remarkable beauty. As it pleased God, Giovanni noticed one 
of these girls who was named Eiisabetta ; and she found such ' 
with him that he asked her in marriage. The faihers i 
f both of them being well acquainted through their close 
-neighbourhood, it was easy to make this match up ; and each 
thought that he had veiy well arranged his alfairs. First of. 
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all the two good old men agreed upon the marriage; then 
they began to discuss the dowry, which led to a certain 
amount of friendly difference; for Andrea said lo Stefano: 
" My son Giovanni is the stoutest youth of Florence, and of 
all Italy to boot, and if I had wanted earlier to have him 
married, I could have procured one of the largest dowries 
which folk of our rank get in Florence:" whereupon Stefano 
answered: "You have a thousand reasons on your side; 
hut here am I with five daughters and as many sons, and 
when my reckoning is made, this is as much as I can possibly 
afford." Giovanni, who had been listening awhile unseen by 
them, suddenly broke in and said : " O my father, I have 
sou^t and loved that girl and not their money. Ill luck 
lo those who seek to fill their pockets by the dowry of their 
wife! As you have boasted that 1 am a fellow of such parts, 
do you not think that I shall be able to provide for my wife 
and satisfy her needs, even if I receive something short of 
the portion you would like to get? Now 1 must make you 
onrlerstand that the woman is mine, and you may take the 
dowry for yourself." At this Andrea Cellini, who was a 
man of rather awkward temper, grew a trifle angry; but 
after a few days Giovanni took his wife, and never asked for 
other portion with her. 

They enjoyed iheir youth and wedded love through 
rightecn years, always greatly desiring to be blessed with 
children. At the end of this time Giovanni's wife miscarried 
of two boys through the unskilfulness of the doctors. Later 
on she was again with child, and gave birth to a girl, whom 
they called Cosa, after the mother of my father," At the 
end of two years she was once more with child; and inas- 
much as those longings to which pregnant women are sub- 
ject, and to which they pay much attention, were now exactly 
the same as those of her former pregnancy, they made their 
minds up that she would give birth to a female as before, 
and agreed to call the child Reparala, after the mother of my 
mother. It happened that she was delivered on a night of 
AU Saints, following the feast-day, at half-past four pre- 
cisely, in the year 1500.* The midwife, who knew that they 

■ COH ■< Plorentme far NiccoloM. 

■Tb<^ hauT i> reckoned, iccoiding to the old Italian fashion, from sunscl 
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were expecting a girl, after she had washed the baby and 
wrapped it in the fairest white linen, came softly to my 
father Giovanni and said : " I am bringing you a fine present, 
such as you did not anticipate." My father, who was a true 
philosopher, was walking up and down, and answered: 
" What God gives me is always dear to me ;" and when he 
opened the swaddling clothes, he saw with his own eyes the 
unexpected male child. Joining together the palms of his 
old hands, he raised them with his eyes to God, and said 
" Lord, I thank Thee with my whole heart ; this gift is very 
dear to me ; let him be Welcome." All the persons who were 
there asked him joyfully what name the child should bear. 
Giovanni would make no other answer than '' Let him be 
Welcome — Benvenuto ;** and so they resolved, and this name 
was g^ven me at Holy Baptism, and by it I still am living 
with the grace of God 

IV 

Andrea Cellini was yet alive when I was about three years 
old, and he had passed his hundredth. One day they had 
been altering a certain conduit pertaining to a cistern, and 
there issued from it a great scorpion unperceived by them, 
which crept down from the cistern to the ground, and slank 
away beneath a bench. I saw it, and ran up to it, and laid 
my hands upon it It was so big that when I had it in my 
little hands, it put out its tail on one side, and on the other 
thrust forth both its mouths.* They relate that I ran in 
high joy to my grandfather, crying out : " Look, grandpa|>a, 
at my pretty little crab." When he recognised that the 
creature was a scorpion, he was on the point of falling dead 
for the great fear he had and anxiety about me. He coaxed 
and entreated me to give it him; but the more he begged, 
the tighter I clasped it, crying and saying I would not give 
it to any one. My father, who was also in the house, ran 
up when he heard my screams, and in his stupefaction could 
not think how to prevent the venomous animal from killing 
me. Just then his eyes chanced to fall upon a pair of 
scissors; and so, while soothing and caressing me, he cut its 

* Benvenuto meant Welcome. 

^The word it bocehg, to I have translated ^ by mouths. Bat Cellini 
clearly meant the gaping clawt of the tcorpion. 
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tail and mouths off. Afterwards, when the great peril had 
been thus averted, he took the occurrence for a good augury. 
When I was about five years old my father happened to 

in a basement-chamber of our house, where they had been 
rashing, and where a good fire of oak-logs was still bum- 
ig; he had a viol in his hand, and was playing and singing 
lone beside the fire. The weather was very cold. Happen- 
Lg to look into the fire, he spied in the middle of those most 
mming flames a little creature like a lizard, which was 

^rting in the core of the intensest coals. Becoming in- 

itly aware of what the thing was, he had my sister and 

le called, and pointing it out to us children, gave me a great 

»x on the ears, which caused me to howl and weep with all 

ly might. Then he pacified me good-humouredly, and 

^ke as follows : " My dear little boy, I am not striking you 

)T any wrong that you have done, but only to make you 

[emember that that lizard which you see in the fire is a 

[amander, a creature which has never been seen before by 
ly one of whom we have credible information.^ So saying, 
le kissed me and gave me some pieces of money. 



My father began teaching me to play upon the flute and 
ing by note ; but notwithstanding I was of that tender age 
^hen little children are wont to take pastime in whistles and 
ich toys, I had an inexpressible dislike for it, and played 
id sang only to obey him. My father in those times 
ishioned wonderful organs with pipes of wood, spinets 
le fairest and most excellent which then could be seen. 
As and lutes and harps of the most beautiful and perfect 
mstruction. He was an engineer, and had marvellous 
nil in making instruments for lowering bridges and for 
•rking mills, and other machines of that sort. In ivory he 
the first who wrought really well. But after he had 
len in love with the woman who was destined to become 
mother — perhaps what brought them together was that 
|e flute, to which indeed he paid more attention than was 
T — ^he was entreated by the fifers of the Signory to 
in their company, \ccordingly he did so for some time 
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to amuse himself, until by constant importunity they in- 
duced him to become a member of their band. Lorenzo 
de' Medici and Piero his son, who had a great liking for him, 
perceived later on that he was devoting himself wholly to 
the fife, and was neglecting his fine engineering talent and 
his beautiful art." So they had him removed from that post. 
My father took this very ill, and it seemed to him that they 
had done him a great despite. Yet he immediately resumed 
his art, and fashioned a mirror, about a cubit in diameter, 
out of bone and ivory, with figures and foliage of great 
finish and grand design. The mirror was in the form of a 
wheel. In the middle was the looking-glass; around it were 
seven circular pieces, on which were the Seven Virtues. 
carved and joined of ivory and black bone. The whole 
mirror, together with the Virtues, was placed in equilibrium, 
so that when the wheel turned, all the Virtues moved, and 
they had weights at their feet which kept them upright. 
Possessing some acquaintance with the Latin tongue, he 
put a legend in Latin round his looking-glass, to this effect — 
" Whithersoever the wheel of Fortune turns, Virtue stands 
firm upon her feet:" 

Rota sum : semper, quoquo me verto, atat Virtm. 

A little while after this he obtained his place again among the 
fifers. Although some of these things happened before I 
was born, my familiarity with them has moved me to set 
them down here. In those days the musicians of the Signory 
were all of them members of the most honourable trades, 
and some of them belonged to the greater guilds of silk and 
wool;' and that was the reason why my father did not dis- 
dain to follow this profession, and his chief desire with 
regard to me was always that I should become a great per- 
former on the flute. I for my part felt never more discon- 
tented than when he chose to talk to me about this scheme, 
and to tell me that, if I liked, he discerned in me such apti- 
tudes that 1 might become the best man in the world. 

'The Medici here menljoncd writ Lorcnio Ihe Mai!nific;nt, and hi> 
■an Fietro, who »u eiMlled from Flarence in Ibe year i494- He never 
.. ..... .,._.. ;- .v_ .:„., Crigliano in <%•». ,..,,. . , , 
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.. Uiddle Aaci the burghen — . ._ 

ildi called tbe Greater and the Lester An 
of tbe laner. bolb in peUtlol importance 




1 I have said, my father was the devoted servant and 
attached friend of the house of Medici ; and when Piero was 
banished, he entrusted him with many affairs of the greatest 
l>ossible importance. Afterwards, when the magnificent 
• Piero Soderini was elected, and my father continued in his 
office of musician, Soderini, perceiving his wonderful talent, 
began to employ him in many matters of great importance 
as an engineer.' So long as Soderini remained in Florence, 
he showed the utmost good-will to my father ; and in tliose 
days, I being still of tender age, my father had me carried, 
and made me perform upon the flute; T used to play treble 
in concert with the musicians of the palace before the Stg- 
nory, following my notes: and a beadle used to carry me 
upon his shoulders. The Gonfalonier, that is, Soderini, 
whom I have already mentioned, took much pleasure in 
making me chatter, and gave me comfits, and was wont to 
say to my father : " Maestro Giovanni, besides music, teach 
the boy those other arts which do you so much honour." 
To which my father miswered: "I do not wish him to 
practise any art but playing and composing: for in this 
profession 1 hope to make him the greatest man of the world, 
if God prolongs his life." To these words one of the old 
connsellors made answer: "Ah! Maestro Giovanni, do what 
the Gonfalonier tells yout for why should he never become 
anything more than a good musician ? " 

Thus some time passed, until the Medici returned.' When 
they arrived, the Cardinal, who afterwards became Pope 
Leo, received my father very kindly. During their exile the 
BCittcheans which were on the palace of the Medici had bad 
their balls erased, and a great red cross painted over them, 
which was the bearing of the Commune.' Accordingly, as 
soon as they returned, the red cross was scratched out, and 

'Fbro Sodrrini wu cleclfd Goaliiama of Ihc Ftorentine Republic for 



c died, MachiBvelli wroie the Ei 
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d baBi and the coUrn icU Tcre painted 
d wtfh frcat baOtj- Mj bAer. who po*- 
D of poetry, iwtilWd in ban by nature, to- 
gether with a certain tooch of propbcqr. wliicli was doabUass 
drvitM gift in hioL wrote these foar verses nnder the said axai 
»f tfac Medid, when Aej were un t o T er ed to the new: — 
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This epigram was read by all Florence. A few davs after- 
wards Pope Julius II. diol The Cardinal de' Medici weot 
lo Konie, and was elected Pope against the expectation of 
everybody. He reigned as Leo X., that generous and great 
soul. My father sent him his four pro[Actic verses. Tbe 
Pope ieni to tell him to come lo Rome ; for this would be 
to his advantage. But he bad no will to go; and so, in lien 
of reward, his place in the palace was taken from him hj 
Jacopo Salviatt, upon that man's election as Gonfalonier. 
This was the reason why 1 commenced goldsmith; after 
which I spent part of my time in learning that art, and pait 
in playing, much against my will. 



When my father spoke to mc in the way I have above de- 
Kfibed, I cnireated him to let me draw a certain fixed number 
of hour* in the day ; all the rest of my time I would give to 
music, only with the view of satisfying his desire. Upon thifl 
he said to me; '"So then, you take no pleasure in playing?" 
To which I answered, "No;" because that art seemed too 
l>a»e m comparison with what I had in my own mind, tiy 
good father, driven to despair by this fixed idea of mine* 
placed me in the workshop of Cavaliere Bandinello's father, 
who was called Michel Agnolo, a goldsmith from Pinzi dji 
Monte, and a master excellent in that craft' He had ntr 

• Cdlinl nskH « mlilakr hert. Salriati married ■ daugblcr of Lorcoiv 

a' Mtdfd, und olitilncd gten infloFucc in Florence; bul we have ng r<:eor<l 
hit ■ppolntiMnl lo the office of Confiloniei. 
I t!Mc[.rBindlnell«, Ihe Kulptor. and ■ gresl riymt of Cellini's, a, wilt, 

illllilitbood fron Otmeat Vtl. (nd Ourlea V. Ptnteritf hu confinncd Cel' 
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dbtinciion of birth whatever, but was the son of a charcoal- 
seller. This is no blame to Bandinello. who has founded 
the honour of the family — if only he had done so honestly! 
However that may be, I have no cause now to talk about 
him. After I had stayed there some days, my father took 
me away from Michel Agnolo, finding himself unable to 
live without having me always under his eyes. Accordingly, 
much to my discontent, I remained at music till I reached 
the age of fifteen. If I were to describe all the wonderful 
thin^ that happened to me up to that time, and all the 
great dangers to my own life which I ran. I should 
astound my readers; but, in order to avoid prolixity, and 
having very much to relate, I will omit these incidents. 

When I reached the age of fifteen, I put myself, against my 
father's will, to the goldsmith's trade with a man called An- 
tonio, son of Sandro, known commonly as Marcone the gold- 
smith. He was a most excellent craftsman and a very good 
fellow to boot, high-spirited and frank in all his ways. My 
father would not let him give me wages like the other 
apprentices; for having taken up the study of this art to 
please myself, he wished me to bduige my whim for drawing 
to the full. I did so willingly enough; and that honest 
master of mine took marvellous delight in my performances. 
He had an only son, a bastard, to whom he often gave his 
orders, in order to spare me. My liking for the art was 
so 6f**t- o*"' I ™3y truly say, my natural bias, both one and 
the other, that in a few months I caught up the good, nay, 
tilt best young craftsmen in our business, and began to 
reap the fniits of my labours. I did not, however, neglect 
to gratify my good father from time to time by playing on 
the flute or comet. Each time he heard me. I used to make 
hia tears fall accompanied with deep-drawn sighs of satis- 
faction. My filial piety often made me give him that con- 
tentment, and induce me to pretend that I enjoyed the 
: too. 

viii 
I that time I had a brother, younger by two years, a 
"h of extreme boldness and fierce temper. He afterwards 

ndincllo u an artist; tor hia works arc^ coaiK-, piclcn- 
of gitlng pleasure to vif penon of refined intelligence. 
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became one of the great soldiers in the school of that 
marvellous general Giovannino de' Medici, father of Duke 
Cosimo.' The boy was about fourteen, and I two years 
older. One Sunday evening, just before nightfall, he hap- 
pened to find himself between the gate San Gallo and the 
Porta a Pinti ; in this quarter he came to duel with a young 
fellow of twenty or thereabouts. They both had swords; 
and my brother dealt so valiantly that, after having badly 
wounded him, he was upon the point of following up his 
advantage. There was a great crowd of people present, 
among whom were many of the adversary's kinsfolk. See- 
ing that the thing was going ill for their own man, they 
put hand to their slings, a stone from one of which hit my 
poor brother in the head. He fell to the ground al once 
in a dead faint. It so chanced that 1 had been upon the 
spot alone, and without arms; and I had done my best to 
get my brother out of the fray by calling to him: " Make off; 
you have done enough." Meanwhile, as luck would have 
it, he fell, as I have said, half dead to earth. I ran up at 
once, seized his sword, and stood in front of him, bearing 
the brunt of several rapiers and a shower of stones. I 
never left his side until some brave soldiers came from the 
gale San Gallo and rescued me from the raging crowd; 
they marvelled much, the while, to find such valour in so 
young a boy. 

Then I carried my brother home for dead, and it was 
only with great difficulty that he came to himself again. 
When he was cured, the Eight, who had already condemned 
our adversaries and banished them for a term of years, 
sent us also into exile for six months at a distance/of ten 
miles from Florence.' I said to my brother: "Com"i along 
with me;" and so we took leave of our poor father; and 
instead of giving us money, for he had none, he bestowed 
on us his blessing. I went to Siena, wishing to look up a 
certain worthy man called Maestro Francesco Castoro. On 
another occasion, when I bad run away from my father, I 

> Cellmi refers to the famous GJovanDJ dcllc BukIc N'ece. who was killed 
in an cnnsctwat in Lombardy In November 1516. by Ibe Impcrialiiil Iroon 
' Hi; son Co^imo, aflc. the mlTrct^. of UuCe 

-tn dyna»ly in Kloreiice. 

ittacy iQ Florence witli cagniiancc 



marcbins to the aack 

•The Eight, or Gl'i'Otto.'wc 
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went to this good man, and stayed some time with him. 
working at the goldsmith's trade until my father sent for 
me back. Francesco, when I reached him, recognised me at 
once, and gave me work to do. While thus occupied, 
he placed a house at my disposal for the whole lime of my 
sojourn in Siena. Into this I moved, together with my 
brother, and applied my.self to labour for the space of 
several months. My brolher had acquired the rudiments of 
Latin, but was still so young that he could not yet relish 
taste of virtuous employment, but passed hts time in 
lipation. 

IX 

Tbe Cardinal de' Medici, who afterwards became Pope 
Clement VIF., had us recalled to Florence at the entreaty of 
my father," A certain pupil of my father's, moved by his own 
bad nature, suggested to the Cardinal that he ought to send 
me to Bologna, in order to learn to play well from a great 
master there. The name of this master was Antonio, and 
he was in truth a worthy man in" the musician's art. The 
Cardinal said to my father that, if he sent me there he would 
give me letters of recommendation and support. My father, 
dying with joy at such an opportunity, sent me off; and I 
being eager to see the world, went with good grace. 

When I reached Bologna, I put myself under a certain 
Maestro Ercole del PifFero, and began to earn something by 
my trade. In the meantime I used to go every day to take 
my music lesson, and in a few weeks made considerable 
ess in that accursed art. However I made still greater 

my trade of goldsmith ; for the Cardinal having given me 
assistance. I went to live with a Bolognese illut 
was called Scipione Cavalletti (his house was 
street of our Lady del Baraccan) ; and while there 
voted myself to drawing and working for one Graziadic 
a Jew, with whom I earned considerably. 

At the end of six months I returned to Florence, wher 
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that fellow Pierino, who had been my father's pupil, i 
greatly mortified by my return. To please my father,^ 
went to his house and played the comet and the flute witfi 
one of his brothers, who was named Girolamo. several 
years younger than the said Piero, a very worthy young 
man, and quite the contrary of his brother. On one of 
those (lays my father came lo Piero's house to hear us play, 
and in ecstasy at my performance exclaimed: "I shall yet 
make you a marvellous musician against the will of all or 
any one who may desire to prevent me." To this Piero 
answered, and spoke the truth : " Your Benvenuto will get 
much more honour and profit if he devotes himself to the 
goldsmith's trade than to this piping." These words made 
my father angry, seeing that I too had the same opinion 
as Piero, that he flew into a rage and cried out at him: 
" Well did I know that it was you, \oii who put obstacles 
in the way of my cherished wish; you are the man who 
had me ousted from my place at the palace, paying me back 
with that black ingratitude which is the usual recompense of 
great benefits. I got you promoted, and you have got me 
cashiered; I taught you to play with all the little art you 
have, and you are preventing my son from obeying me; 
but bear in mtud these words of prophecy: not years or 
months, I say, but only a few weeks will pass before this 
dirty ingratitude of yours shall plunge you into ruin. " To 
these words answered Pierino and said: "Maestro Giovanni, 
the majority of men, when they grow old, go mad at the 
same time; and this has happened to you. I am not aston- 
ished at it, because most liberally have you squandered all 
your property, without reflecting that your children had 
need of it. I mind to do just the opposite, and to leave 
my children so much that they shall be able to succour 
yours." To this my father answered: "No bad tree ever 
bore good fruit; quite the contrary; and I tell you further 
that you are bad, and that your children will be mad and 
paupers, and will cringe for alms to ray virtuous and 
wealthy sons." Thereupon we left the house, muttering 
words of anger on both sides. I had taken my father's part; 
and when we stepped into the street together. I told him I was 
quite ready to take vengeance for the insults heaped on him 
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by that scoundrel, provided he pennit me to give myself 
up to the art of design. He answered : " My dear son, I too 
in my time was a good draughtsman; but for recreation, 
after such stupendous labours, and for the love of me who 
am your father, who begat you and brought you up and 
implanted so many honourable talents in you, for the sake 
of recreation, I say, will not you promise sometimes to 
take in hand your flute and that seductive comet, and to 
play upon them to your heart's content, inviting the 
delight of music?" I promised I would do so, and very 
willingly for his love's sake. Then my good father said 
that such excellent parts as I possessed would be the 
greatest vengeance I could take for the insults of his 
enemies. 

Not a whole month had been completed after this scene be- 
fore the man Pierino happened to be building a vault in a 
house of his, which he had in the Via dello Studio ; and being 
one day in a ground-floor room above the vault which he was 
making, together with much company around him, he fell to 
talking about his old master, my father. While repeating 
the words which he had said to him concerning his ruin, no 
sooner had they escaped his lips than the floor where he was 
standing (either because the vault had been badly built, or 
rather through the sheer mightiness of God, who does not 
always pay on Saturday) suddenly gave way. Some of the 
stones and bricks of the vault, which fell with him, broke 
both his legs. The friends who were with him, remaining 
on the border of the broken vault, took no harm, but were 
astounded and full of wonder, especially because of the 
prophecy which he had just contemptuously repeated to 
them. When my father heard of this, he took his sword, 
and went to see the man. There, in the presence of his 
father, who was called Niccolaio da Volterra, a trumpeter 
of the Signory, he said. "O Piero, my dear pupil, I am 
sorely grieved at your mischance; but if you remember it 
was only a short time ago that I warned you of it; and as 
much as I then said will come to happen between your 
children and mine." Shortly afterwards, the ungrateful 
Piero died of that illness. He left a wife of bad character 
and one son, who after the lapse of some years came to me 
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to btg for alms in Rome. I gave him sometliing, as wdl 
Vcanse it is my nature to be charitable, as also because I 
recalled with tears the happy state which Pierino held when 
my father spake those words of prophecy, namely, that 
Picrino's children should live to crave succour from his own 
vmuous sons. Of this perhaps enough is now said; but Ie( 
none ever laugh at the prognostications of any worthy man 
whom he has wrongfully insulted ; becauM it is not he who 
speaks, nay, but the very voice of God through him. 



All this while I worked as a goldsmith, and was able to 
assist my good father. His other son, my brother Cecchioo, 
had, as I said before, been instructed in (he rudiments of 
Latin letters. It was our father's wish to make me, the 
elder, a great musician and composer, and him. the younger, 
a great and learned jurist. He could not, however, pat 
force upon the inclinations of our nature, which directed 
me to the arts of design, and my brother, who had a fine 
and graceful person, to the profession of arms. Cecchino, 
being still quite a lad, was returning from his first lesson in 
the school of the stupendous Giovannino de' Medici. On 
the day when he reached home, I happened to be absent ; and 
he, being jn want of proper clothes, sought oul our sisters, 
who, unknown to my father, gave him a cloak and doublet 
of mine, both new and of good quality. I ought to say thai, 
beside the aid I gave my father and my excellent and hon- 
est sisters. I had bought those handsome clothes out of lay 
own savings. When I found I had been cheated, and my 
clothes taken from me, and my brother from whom I should 
have recovered them was gone, I asked my father why he 
KufFered so great a wrong to be done me, seeing that I was 
always ready to assist him. He replied that I was his good 
son, but that the other, whom he thought to have lost, had 
been found again; also that it was a duty, nay, a precept 
from God Himself, that he who hath should give to him 
who hath not; and that for his sake I ought to bear this 
injustice, for God would increase me in all good things. I, 
like a youth without experience, retorted on my poor afflicted 
parent; and taking the miserable remnants of my clothes 
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and money^ went toward a gate of the city. As I did not 
know which gate would start me on the road to Rome, I 
arrived at Lucca, and from Lucca reached Pisa. 

When I came to Pisa (I was about sixteen years of age 
at the time), I stopped near the middle bridge, by what is 
called the Fish-stone, at the shop of a goldsmith, and began 
Attentively to watch what the master was about* He asked 
me who I was, and what was my profession. I told him 
that I worked a little in the same trade as his own« This 
worthy man bade me come into his shop, and at once gave 
me work to do, and spoke as follows : '* Your good appear- 
ance makes me believe you are a decent honest youth." 
Then he told me out gold, silver, and gems; and when the 
first day's work was finished, he took me in the evening to 
his house, where he dwelt respectably with his handsome 
wife and children. Thinking of the grief which my good 
father might be feeling for me, I wrote him that I was 
sojourning with a very excellent and honest man, called 
Maestro Ulivieri della Chiostra, and was working with him 
at many good things of beauty and importance. I bade 
him be of good cheer, for that I was bent on learning, and 
hoped by my acquirements to bring him back both profit 
and honour before long. My good father answered the letter 
at once ih words like these : " My son, the love I bear you is 
so great, that if it were not for the honour of our family, 
which above all things I regard, I should immediately have 
set off for you; for indeed it seems like being without the 
light of my eyes, when I do not see you daily, as I used to 
do. I will make it my business to complete the training of 
my household up to virtuous honesty ; do you make it yours 
to acquire excellence in your art; and I only wish you to 
remember these four simple words, obey them, and never let 
them escape your memory : 

In whatever house you be, 
Steal not, and live honestly." 

XI 

This letter fell into the hands of my master Ulivieri, and 
he read it unknown to me. Afterwards he avowed that he 

^ The Fish-stone, or Ketra del Pesce, was the market on the quay where 
the fish brought from the sea up the Arno to Pisa used to be sold. 
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had read it, and added : " So then, my Benvenuto, your good 
looks did not deceive me, as a letter from your father which 
has come into my hands gives me assurance, which proves 
him to be a man of notable honesty and worth. Consider 
yourself then to be at home here, and as though in your own 
father's house." 

While 1 stayed at Pisa, I went to see the Campo Santo, and 
there I found many beautiful fragments of antiquity, that is 
to say, marble sarcophagi. In other parts of Pisa also I 
saw many antique objects, which I diligently studied when- 
ever I had days or hours free from the labour of the work- 
shop. My master, who took pleasure in coming to visit me 
in the little room which he had allotted me, observing that 
I spent all my time in studious occupations, began to love 
me like a father. I made great progress in the one year 
that I stayed there, and completed several fine and valuable 
things in gold and silver, which inspired me with a reso- 
lute ambition to advance in my art. 

My father, in the meanwhile, kept writing piteous en- 
treaties that I should return to him; and in every letter bade 
me not to lose the music he had taught me with such trouble. 
On this, I suddenly gave up all wish to go back to him; so 
much did I hate that accursed music ; and I felt as though of 
a truth I were in paradise the whole year I stayed at Pisa, 
where I never played the flute. 

At the end of the year my master Ulivieri had occasion to 
go to Florence, in order to sell certain gold and silver sweep- 
ings which he had;' and inasmuch as the bad air of Pisa 
had given me a touch of fever, I went with the fever hanging 
still about me, in my master's company, back to Florence. 
There my father received him most affectionately, and lov- 
ingly prayed him, unknown by me, not to insist on taking 
me again to Pisa. I was ill about two months, during which 
time my father had me most kindly treated and cured, always 
repeating that it seemed to him a thousand years till I got 
well again, in order that he might hear me play a little. 
But when he talked to me of music, with his fingers on my 
pulse, seeing he had some acquaintance with medicine and 
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tin learning, he felt it change so much if he approaches 

rhat topic, that he was often dismayed and left my side ii 

When I perceived how greatly he was disappointed 

bade one of my sisters bring me a flute; for though th< 

-^ever never left me, that instrument is so easy that it di< 

^xiot hurt me to play upon it; and I used it with such dex 

terity of hand and tongue that my father coming suddenh 

upon me, blessed me a thousand times, exclaiming that whil< 

I was away from him I had made great progress, as h< 

thought; and he begged me to go forwards, and not t< 

sacrifice so fine an accomplishment. 



XII 

When I had recovered my health, I returned to my ok 
friend Marcone, the worthy goldsmith, who put me in th< 
way of earning money, with which I helped my father anc 
our household. About that time there came to Florence '< 
sculptor named Piero Torrigiani ;' he arrived from England 
where he had resided many years ; and being intimate witl 
my master, he daily visited his house; and when he saw m] 
drawidgs and the things which I was making, he said: "] 
have come to Florence to enlist as many young men as ! 
can ; for I have undertaken to execute a great work for m] 
king, and want some of my own Florentines to help me 
Now your method of working and your designs are worth] 
rather of a sculptor than a goldsmith; and since I have tc 
turn out a great piece of bronze, I will at the same time tun 
you into a rich and able artist" This man had a splendic 
person and a most arrogant spirit, with the air of a grea 
soldier more than a sculptor, especially in regard to h'u 
vehement gestures and his resonant voice, together with i 
habit he had of knitting his brows, enough to frighten an} 
man of courage. He kept talking every day about his gal 
lant feats among those beasts of Englishmen. 

In course of conversation he happened to mention Miche 

» Torrigiani worked in fact for Henry VIII., and his monument to Henn 
VII. still exists m the Ladv Chapel of Westminster Abbey. From Englanc 
he went to Spain, where he modelled a statue of the Virgin for a grea 
nobleman. Not receiving the pay he expNected, he broke his work to pieces 
for which act of sacrilege the Inquisition sent him to prison, where he 
starved himself to death tn 1522. Such at least is the legend of his end. 
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A|rw>k> Bw>nJHTc»ci, W there?*? by a 'frawrng I had made 
from a cartoon of that divine?? rAr=?er' This cartoon was 
the first ma>rcrp«of w^tich Mich*:: .V^aco: exhibited, in 
preset of his sta p<g\5cc5 raleECSv He ?roii:3ced it in com- 
petitkn with arhxher painter, Liccaroc ia Viaci. who also 
miie & cartoon: arse both were inrecosi frr the council- 
hall in the palace of the St^nory Trey represented the 
taking of Pi5a bv the P.orencrx<: inc rcr ac=:irable Lion- 
arvio had choree tv* depict a barrie :f hcrses. with the cap- 
ture of socae standanis. i= a* div:ne a styie as cr^ild possibly 
he ima^iaedL Michel Ajpco -^ h:5 carr:cc pcrtrayed a 
n::niber of foot-soJdier^ whc, the sexscc bc:n|f summer, 
had gone to bathe rs Arse. He drew drem ar the Tcry 
moment tiie alarm :s 50!i=»ie'l ar.d the niert all naked run to 
arsis: sc splendid •:! rhe:r icticc that rtcthin^ STirvives of 
ancient or of mcdem art wh:ch tjcches :he sanre !cfty point 
of excellence: and as I have alrear.- said rte iesi^r: of the 
great Liocardo was itse-f =cs: admirably beantiril These 
two cartoons st-xxi -ne zr. the ralace r: the Medici, the 
other irs the haZ of the ?'?pc. So !ct:^ as they remained 
intact, they were the schccl of the w«:rd. Thccgh the di- 
vit:e Mtchel A5T^::c in laxr life inished that ^rca: chapel 
cf Pope Julius.' he never r.-se half-way :: the same citch of 
power: his genius sever afterwar-is arrained to the f:rce of 

those drst sr^es. 

x::: 

Now let us return to Pierv* Torri^arr:. whc, with my draw- 
iu^< in his hand, sivke as :V:.cws: " This Bu':rjrr:t: anti I 
usevl. when we were S.\vs. t,> §c into the C::urch :: :ire Car- 
mine, tv» learn drawing from the chapel c: Ma^jcic.- it 
wa> r»Uv>narrv>ti"> habit to banter al! who wer- i-awina: 
there; and vme day. aitv«g others, when he wa> i.-r:yTn^ 
me. I gv»t mv^re an^rv than usual, atid clerschir.^ my £.^t. ^ve 
him snch a bK^w on the nose, that I fe!t bene and Ca>-t:!aa£e 

•The carto.M\» W ^bkich i.*ciKiii bcre »:>jJw w^rr iiacV V* M ci.- Va«no 
»iul l.ivmAuis> l\n the Jccva*t»on ot rte >«i*a Af» Oris v. --nii^r.: 3 :^r 

daiv; a jvait ot Michc) \«irU>V c«<'AV^ by Sc&iarcc^tt:. is-i i 
by Rubens tt^uu I isMiarao'v c*»^ca tSc RattW of ibe >«anii3r:. 

■The Si*luie v'bA|tcl in the \ AfvAu. 

*The OhaiK-l ot the iaruiiwe, vaiuteJ 'tt f-er«o.» Vy Misacvtc md 
other ariist, iK^^aabiy Kih^^^aiu* l-ilT*. i» >tt-! tV -n^.*^ iTrpcrtaa: »..aj 
•f FkweatiBe art »urvi\(ii»« trvuu the |«rrK.««l prTfCvonn Kopiutfi. 
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go down like biscuit beneath my knuckles; and this mark of 
mine he will carry with him to the grave." ' These words 
begat in me such hatred of the man, since I was always 
gaiing at the masterpieces of the divine Michel Agnolo, that 
although I felt a wish to go with him to England, I now 
could never bear the sight of him. 

AH the while 1 was at Florence, I studied the noble manner 
of Michel Agnolo, and from this I have never deviated. 
About that time I contracted a close and familiar friendship 
with an amiable lad of my own age, who was also in the 
goldsmith's trade. He was called Francesco, son of Filippo, 
and grandson of Fra Lippo Lippi, that most excellent 
painter.' Through intercourse together, such love grew up 
between us that, day or night, we never stayed apart The 
house where he lived was still full of the fine studies which 
his father had made, bound up in several books of drawings 
by his hand, and taken from the best antiquities of Rome. 
Tbc sight of these things filled me with passionate enthu- 
siasm; and for twc years or thereabouts we lived in inti- 
mao'. At that lime I fashioned a silver bas-relief of the 
size of a little child's hand. It was intended for the clasp to 
a man's belt; for they were then worn as large as that. I 
carved on it a knot of leaves in the antique style, with figures 
of children and other masks of great beauty. This piece I 
made in the workshop of one Francesco Salimbene; and on 
its being exhibited to the trade, the goldsmiths praised me as 
the best young craftsman of their art. 

There was one Giovan Battisla, surnamed 11 Tasso, a 
wood-carver, precisely of my own age, who one day said to 
tnc that if T was willing to go to Rome, he should be glad 
to join me.* Now we had this conversation together im- 
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medtaidy after dinner; and I being angry with my i 
for the same old reason of the music, said to Tasso: "yon 
are a fellow of words, not deeds." He answered: "I too 
have come to anger with my mother; and if I had ca^ 
enough to take me to Rome, 1 would not turn back to lock 
the door of that wretched little workshop I call mine." 
To these words I replied that if that was all that kept him in 
Florence I had money enough in my pockets to bring us both 
to Rome. Talking thus and walking onwards, we found 
ourselves at the gate San Piero Gattolini without noticing 
that we had got there; whereupon I said; "Friend Tasso, 
this is God's doing that we have reached this gate without 
either you or me noticing that we were there ; and now that 
1 am here, it seems to me that I have finished half the jour- 
ney." And so, being of one accord, we pursued our way to- 
gether, saying, " Oh, what will our old folks say this eve- 
ning?" We then made an agreement not to think more 
about them till we reached Rome. So we tied our aprons 
behind our backs, and trudged almost in silence to Siena. 
When we arrived at Siena, Tasso said (for he had hurt his 
feet) that he would not go farther, and asked me to lend 
him money to get back. I made answer : " I should not have 
enough left to go forward; you ought indeed to have thought 
of this on leaving Florence; and if it is because of your feet 
that you shirk the journey, we will find a return horse for 
Rome, which will deprive you of the excuse." Accordingly 
I hired a horse; and seeing that he did not answer, I took 
my way toward the gale of Rome. When he knew that I 
was 5rmly resolved to go, muttering between his teeth, and 
limping as well as he could, he came on behind mc very 
slowly and at a great distance. On reaching the gate, I felt 
pity for my comrade, and waited for him, and look him on 
the crupper, saying: "What would our friends speak of hb 
to-morrow, if, having left for Rome, we had not pluck to 
get beyond Siena?" Then the good Tasso said I spoke the 
truth; and as he was a pleasant fellow, he began to lau^ 
and sing; and in this way, always singing and laughing, we 
travelled the whole way to Rome. I had just nineteen years 
then, and so had the century. 

When we reached Rome, I put myself under a master who 
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was known as II Fircnzuola. His name was Giovanni, and 
he came from Firenzuola in Lombardy, a most able crafts- 
man in large vases and big plale of that kind. I showed him 
part of the model for the clasp which 1 had made in Florence 
at Salimbenc's. It jiieased him exceedingly; and turning to 
one of his journeymen, a Florentine called Giannotto Gian- 
notti, who had been several years with him, lie spoke as fol- 
lows: "This fellow is one of the Florentines who know 
soniething. and you are one of those who know nothing." 
Then 1 recognised the man, and turned to speak with him; 
for before he went to Rome, we often went to draw together, 
and had been very intimaie comrades. He was so put out 
by the words his master flung at him, that he said he did not 
recognise me or know who I was; whereupon I got angry, 
and cried out : " O Giannotto. you who were once my friend 
— for have we not been together In such and such places, 
and drawn, and ate, and drunk, and slept in company at your 
honse in the country? I don't want you to bear witness on 
my behalf lo this worthy man, your master, because I hope 
my hands are such (hat without aid from you they will 
^dedare what sort of a fellow I am." 

^^H^en I had thus spoken, Firenzuola, who was a man of 
bat spirit and brave, turned to Giannotto, and said to him: 
" You rile rascal, aren't you ashamed to treat a man who has 
been so intimate a comrade with you in this way?" And 
with the same movement of quick feeling, he faced round 
and said to me: "Welcome to ray workshop; and do as you 
faave promised ; let your hands declare what man you are." 

He gave me a very fine piece of silver plate to work on 
for a cardinal. It was a little oblong box, copied from the 
porphyry sarcophagus before the door of the Rotonda. Be- 
side what I copied, I enriched it with so many elegant masks 
of ray invention, that my master went about showing it 
through the art, and boasting that so good a piece of work 
had been turned out from his shop.' It was about half a 
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cubit in sin, and wu so coostmcted as to serve for a sril- 
cellar at table. This was (he first earning that I touched at 
Rome, and part of ii I sent to assist my good father ; the iCSt 
1 kept for my own use. ItTmg upon it while I went alxnt 
studying the antiquities of Rome, until my money failed, and 
I had to return to the ^op for work. Battista del Tasso, 1117 
comrade, did not stay long in Rome, but went back to 
Florence. 

After undertaking some new commissions, I took it into mj 
head, as soon as 1 had finished them, to change my master; 
I had indeed been worried into doing so by a certain 
Milanese, called Pagolo Arsago.' My first master. Ftren- 
zuola, had a great quarrel about this with Arsago, and 
abused him in my presence ; whereupon I took up speech in 
defence of my new master. I said that I was bom free, and 
free I meant to live, and that there was no reason to com- 
plain of him, far less cd me. since some few crowns of wages 
were still due to me : also that I chose to go. like a free 
journeyman, where il pleased me, knowing I did wrong to 
no man. My new master then put in with his excuses, say- 
ing that he had not asked me to come, and that I should 
gratify him by returning with Firenzuola. To this I replied 
that I was not aware of wronging the latter in any way, 
and as 1 had completed his commissions, I chose to be my 
own master and not the man of others, and tliai he who 
wanted me must beg me of myself. Firenzuola cried : " I 
don't intend to beg you of yourself: I have done with you; 
don't show yourself again upon my premises." I reminded 
him of the money he owed me. He laughed me in the face; 
on which I said that if I knew how to use my tools in handi- 
craft as well as he had seen, I could be quite as clever witfi 
my sword in claiming the just payment of my labour. While 
wc were exchanging these words, an old man happened to 
come up, called Maestro Antonio, of San Marino. He was 
the chief among the Roman goldsmiths, and had been Firen- 
zuola's master. Hearing what I had to say, which I took 
good care that he should understand, he immediately espoused 
my cause, and bade Firenzuola pay me. The dispute waxed 

■The Italian it labbillato, which migia t>e b1h> tianiialrd imveiaUt or 
intHealtd. But X'iirdii, Ibr cdnlrmporary oF Cellini. lita this verb iGc tone 
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r warm, because Firenruola was an admirable swordsman, far 
belter ihan he was a goldsmith. Yet reason made itself 

I beard ; and I backed my cause with the same spirit, till I got 
myself paid. In course of time Firenzuola and I became 
friends, and at his request I stood godfather to one of his 
duidrtn. 



I went on working with Pagolo Arsago, and earned a good 
deal of money, the greater part of which I always sent to my 
good father. At the end of two years, upon my father's 
entreaty, I returned to Florence, and put myself once more 
under Francesco Salirabene, with whom I earned a great 
deal, and took continual pains to improve in my art. I re- 
newed my intimacy with Francesco di Filippo ; and though 
I was too much given to pleasure, owing to that accur.sed 
mtuic, I never neglected to devote some hours of the day or 
night to study. At that time I fashioned a silver heart's-key 

{chiavaquore) , as it was then called. This was a girdle 
three inches broad, which used to be made for brides, and 
was executed in half relief witH some small figures in the 
round. It was a commission from a man called Raffaello 
Lapaccini. I was very badiy paid; but the honour which it 
brought me was worth far more than the gain I might have 
JDstly made by it. Having at this time worked with many 
different persons in Florence, I had come to know some 
worthy men among the goldsmiths, as, for instance, Marcone, 
my first master; but I also met with others reputed honest, 
who did all ihey could to ruin me, and robbed me grossly. 
When I perceived this, I left their company, and held them 
for thieves and blackguards. One of the goldsmiths, called 
Giovanbanista Sogliani, kindly accommodated me with part 
of bis shop, which stood at the side of the New Market near 
the Landi's bank. There I finished several pretty pieces, and 
made good gains, and was able to give my family much help. 
This roused the jealousy of the bad men among my former 
masters, who were called Saivadore and Michele Guasconti. 
In the guild of the goldsmiths they had three big shops, and 
drove a thriving trade. On becoming aware of their evil 
will against me, I complained to certain worthy fellows, and 

(3) HCxxxi 
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remarked that they ought to have been satis6ed with th* 
thieveries they practised on me under the cloak of hypo- 
critical kindness. This coming to their ears, they threatened 
^ to make me sorely repent of such words ; but 1, who knew 
t what the colour of fear was, paid them little or no heed, 



It chanced one day that I wa< 
of these men, who called out 
proaching, partly bullying. I 
their duty by me, I should ha 
speaks of good and worthy 



leaning against a shop of one 
to me, and began partly re- 
inswered that had they done 
fe spoken of them what one 
; but as they had done the 



contrary, they ought to complain of themselves and not of 
me. While I was standing there and talking, one of them, 
named Gherardo Guasconti, their cousin, having perhaps been 
put up to it by them, lay in wait till a hea.st of burden went 
by.' It was a load of bricks. When the load reached me, 
Gherardo pushed it so violently on my body that 1 was very 
much hurt. Turning suddenly round and seeing him laugh- 
ing, I struck him such a blow on the temple that he fell down, 
stunned, like one dead. Then I faced round to his cousJnB, 
and said : " Thai's the way to treat cowardly thieves of your 
sort ; " and when they wanted to make a move upon me, 
trusting to their numbers, I, whose blood was now well up, 
laid hands to a little knife I had, and cried : " If one of you 
comes out of the shop, let the other run for the confessor, 
because the doctor will have nothing to do here." These 
words so frightened them that not one stirred to help their 
cousin. As soon as I had gone, the fathers and sons ran to 
the Eight, and declared that I had assaulted them in their 
shops with sword in hand, a thing which had never yet been 
seen in Florence. The magistrates had me summoned. I 
appeared before them: and they began to upbraid and cry 
out upon me — partly, I think, because they saw me in my 
cloak, while the others were dressed like citizens in mantle 
and hood;' but also because my adversaries had been to the 

' Thr Itilian ■> apfaHi clie pastasti Hnn idiM; Tbc vtrb afpnt ^rt hw 
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bouses of those magistrates, and had talked with all of them in 
private, while I, inexperienced in such matters, had not spoken 
to any of them, trusting in the goodness of my cause, 1 said 
that, having received such outrage and insult from Gherardo. 
and in my fury having only given him a box on the ear, I 
did not think I deserved such a vehement reprimand. I had 
hardly time to finish the word box, before Prinzivalle della 
Stufa,' who was one of the Eight, interrupted me by saying: 
" You gave him a blow, and not a bo.t. on the ear." The bell 
was nmg and we were all ordered out, when Prinzivalle 
spoke thus in my defence to his brother judges: " Mark, sirs, 
the simplicity of this poor young man, who has accused him- 
self of having given a box on the ear, under the impression 
that this is of less importance than a blow, whereas a box 
on the ear in the New Market carries a 5ne of twcnty-ftve 
crowns, while a blow costs little or nothing. He is a young 
man of admirable talents, and supports his poor family by 
his labour in great abundance; I would to God that our 
city had plenty of this sort, instead of the present dearth 
of them." 

XVII 

Among the magistrates were some Radical fellows with 
tumed-up hoods, who had been influenced by the entreaties 
and the calumnies of my opponents, because they all be- 
longed to the party of Fra Girolamo ; and these men would 
have had me sent to prison and punished without too close 
a reckoning.' But the good Prinzivalle put a stop to that. 
So they sentenced me to pay four measures of flour, which 
¥cere to be given as alms to the nunnery of the Murate.' I 
was called in again ; and he ordered me not to speak a word 
under pain of their displeasure, and to perform the sentence 
they had passed. Then, after giving me another sharp re- 
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buke, they sent as to ifac daacdlor : I muttertng all th« wUk, 
" It was a sbp and not a blow,*' with which we left die 
Eight bursting with laughter. The cbanccDor bound bs over 
Dpcm bail on both sides ; but only I was panishcd by having 
to pa_v the foor roeasnres of meal. Albeit jnst then I felt as 
thodgh I had been massacred, I sent for one of my cousins, 
called Maestro Aiaiibale, tbe surgeon, father of &[esser 
Librodoro Ltbrodori, desiring llat be should go bail for me.' 
He refused to come, wtiicb made roe so angrr, that, fuming 
with fury and swelling like an asp, I ttmlc a desperate resolvt. 
At this point one may observe how the stars do not so much 
sway as force onr condocL \MKn I reflected on the great 
(ligations which this Annibate owed my family, my rage 
grew to such a pitch that, turning wholly to evil, and being 
also by nature somewhat choleric, I waited till the magis- 
trates had gone to dinner: and when I was alone, and ob- 
ser\-ed that none of their officers were watching me. in the 
fire of my anger. I left the palace, ran to my shop, seized a 
dagger and rushed to the house of my enemies, who were 
at home and shop together. I found them at table; and 
Gherardo, who had been the cause of the quarrel, flung hinj- 
sclf upon roe, I stabbed him in the breast, piercing doublet 
and jerkin through and through to the shirt, without however 
grazing bis flesh or doing him the least harm in the world. 
When I felt my hand go in. and heard the clothes tear. I 
thought that I had killed him; and seeing him fall terror- 
struck to earth, I cried : " Traitors, this day is the day on 
which I mean to murder you all." Father, mother, and 
sisters, thinking the last day had come, threw themselves 
upon their knees, screaming out for mercy with all their 
might : but I perceiving that they offered no resistance, and 
that he was stretched for dead upon Ihe ground, thought it 
too base a thing to touch them. T ran storming down the 
staircase; and when I reached the street. I found all the rest 
of the household, more than twelve persons; one of diem 
had seized an iron shovel, another a thick iron pipe, one 
had an anvil, some of them hammers, and some cudgels. 
When I got among them, raging like a mad bull, I flung four 
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or five to the earth, and fell down with them myself, con- 
tinually aiming my dagger now at one a.nd now at another. 
Those who remained upright plied both hands with all their 
force, giving it me with hammers, cudgels, and anvil ; but 
tnasniuch as God does sometimes mercifully intervene, He 
so ordered that neither they nor I did any harm to one an- 
other. I only lost my cap, on which my adversaries seized, 
though they had run away from it before, and struck at it 
with ail their weapons. Afterwards, they searched among 
their dead and wounded, and saw that not a single man was 
injured. 

xvni 

I went off in the direction of Santa Maria Novella, and 
stumbling up against Fra Alessio Slrozzi, whom by the way 
I did not know, I entreated this good friar for the love of 
Cod to save tny hfe, since I had committed a great fault. 
He told me to have no fear; for had I done every sin in the 
world, I was yet in perfect safety in his little cell. 

After about an hour, the Eight, in an extraordinary meet- 
ing, caused one of the most dreadful bans which ever were 
heard of to be published against me, announcing heavy penal- 
ties against who should harbour me or know where I was, 
Avithout regard to place or to the quality of my protector. 
My poor afflicted father went to the Eight, threw himself 
upon his Icnees, and prayed for mercy for his unfortunate 
fonng son. Thereupon one of those Radical fellows, shaking 
the crest of his twisted hood, stood up and addressed my 
father with these insulting words :' '' Get up from there, 
and b^one at once, for to-morrow we shall send your son 
into the country with the lances."' My poor father had still 
the spirit to answer: "What God shall have ordained, that 
will yon do, and not a Jot or tittle more." Whereto the 
same man replied that for certain God had ordained as he 
had spoken. My father said : " The thought consoles me 
that you do not know for certain ; " and quitting their pres- 
ence, he came lo visit me, together with a young man of my 

■ (/• M autU amvtilati ttoUida la cttle dtllo arnmrinaM catpuccia. 
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own age, caDed I^citd di Gwvanni Lawfi — « loved flae 
another as thoo^ w« had been brotlicrs. 

Under his mantle the lad carried a fint-rate swonl and a 
splendid coat of mail ; and when ibcy found me. mj brave 
lather told me what had h ap pened, anid what the magistrates 
had said to bim. Then be kissed me on the forehead and 
both eyes, and gave me bis hatitj Messing, sajrtng : " Uay 
the power of goodness of God be >-o<ir protection ; " and 
reaching me the sword and armoar, he helped mc willi his 
own hands to pat them on. Afterwards he added: ^ Oh, b^ 
good son, with these anns in thy hand thon shalt either live 
or die." Pier Landi, who was present, kept shedding tears; 
and when he had given me ten golden crowns. I bade him 
remove a few hairs from my chin, which were the first down 
of my manhood. Frate Alessio disgoised me like a friar and 
gave me a lay brother to go with me." Quitting the convent, 
and issuing from the city by the gate of Prato, I went along 
the walls as far as the Piazza di San Gallo. Then I ascended 
the slope of Montui, and in one of the first houses there I 
found a man called II Grassuccio, on-n brother to Messer 
Benedetto da Monte V'archi.' I flung oflT my monk's clothes, 
and became once more a man. Then we mounted two horses, 
which were waiting there for us, and went by night to Siena. 
Grassuccio returned to Florence, sought out my father, and 
gave him the news of my safe escape. In the excess of his 
joy, it seemed a thousand years to my father till he should 
meet that member of the Eight who had insulted him ; and 
when he came across the man, he said : " See you, Antomo, 
that it was God who knew what had to happen to my son, 
and not yourself?" To which the fellow answered: "Only 
let him get another time into our clutches ! " And my father; 
" I shall spend my time in thanking God that fie has rescued 
him from that fate." 

XIX 

At Siena I waited for the mail to Rome, which I after- 
wards joined ; and when we passed the Paglia, we met a 

■ Uh canverlB, an Htlcndant on thr monlci. 
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courier carrying news of the new Pope, Cement VII. Upon 
my arrival in Rome, I went to work in the shop of the master- 
goldsmith Santi.^ He was dead ; but a son of his carried on 
the business. He did not work himself, but entrusted all his 
commissions to a young man named Lucagnolo from lesi, a 
country fellow, who while yet a child had come into Santi's 
service. This man was shbrt but well proportioned, and was 
a more skilful craftsman than any one whom I had met with 
up to that time ; remarkable for facility and excellent in de- 
sign. He executed large plate only : that is to say, vases of the 
utmost beauty, basons, and such pieces.^ Having put myself 
to work there, I began to make some candelabra for the 
Bishop of Salamanca, a Spaniard.' They were richly chased, 
so far as that sort of work admits. A pupil of Raffaello da 
Urbino called Gian Francesco, and commonly known as II 
Fattore, was a painter of great ability; and being on terms 
of friendship with the Bishop, he introduced me to his favour, 
so that I obtained many commissions from that prelate, and 
earned considerable sums of money.' 

During that time I went to draw, sometimes in Michel 
Agnolo's chapel, and sometimes in the house of Agostino 
Chigi of Siena, which contained many incomparable paint- 
ings by the hand of that great master Raffaello.* This I did 
on feast-days, because the house was then inhabited by 
Messer Gismondo, Agostino's brother. They plumed them- 
selves exceedingly when they saw yoimg men of my sort 
coming to study in their palaces. Gismondo's wife, noticing 
my frequent presence in that house — she was a lady as 
courteous as could be, and of surpassing beauty — came up 
to me one day, looked at my drawings, and asked me if I 
was a sculptor or a painter; to whom I said I was a gold- 
smith. She remarked that I drew too well for a goldsmith; 
and having made one of her waiting-maids bring a lily of the 

^ Cellin! calls this arosseria. 

'Don Francesco oe Bobadilla. He came to Rome in X5i7t was shut up 
with Clement in the castle of S. Angelo in 15S7, and died in 1529, after 
his return to Spain. 

'This painter, Gio. Francesco Penni, sumaroed II Fattore, aided Raphael 
in his Roman frescoes and was much beloved by him. Together with Ciulio 
Romano he completed the imperfect Stanze of the Vatican. 

« Cellini here alludes to the Sistine Chapel and to the Villa Pamesina in 
Trasteyere, built by the Sienese banker. Agostino Chigi. It was here that 
Raphael painted his Galatea and the whole fable of Cupid and Psyche. 
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finest diamonds set in gold, she showed it to me, and bade me 
value it. I valued il at 800 crowns. Then she said that I 
had very nearly hit the mark, and asked me whether I fell 
capable of setting the stones really well. I said that I should 
much like to do so, and began before her eyes to make a little 
sketch for it, working all the better because of the pleasure 
I look in conversing with so lovely and agreeable a gentle- 
woman. When the sketch was finished, another Roman lady 
of great beauty joined us; she had been above, and now 
descending to the ground-floor, asked Madonna Portia what 
she was doing there. She answered with a smite: " I am 
amusing myself by watching this worthy young man at his 
drawing; he is as good as he is handsome." I had by this 
time acquired a trifle of assurance, mixed, however, with 
some honest bashfulness ; so I blushed and said : " Sucb as 
I am, lady, I shall ever be most ready to serve you." The 
gentlewoman, also slightly blushing, said : " You know well 
that I want you to serve me ; " and reaching me the lily, told 
me to take it away; and gave me besides twenty golden 
crowns which she had in her bag, and added: " Set me the 
jewel after the fashion you have sketched, and keep for me 
the old gold in which it is now set." On this the Roman lady 
observed: " If I were in that young man's body, I should go 
oflf without asking leave." Madonna Porzia replied that 
virtues rarely are at home with vices, and that if 1 did such 
a thing, I should strongly belie my good looks of an honest 
man. Then turning round, she took the Roman lady's hand, 
and with a pleasant smile said : " Farewell, Benvenuto." 
I stayed on a short while at the drawing I was making, 
which was a copy of a Jove by RafTaello. When I had 
finished it and left the hou.se, I set myself to making a little 
model of wax, in order to show how the jewel would look 
when it was completed. This I took to Madonna Porzia, 
whom I found with the same Roman lady. Both of them 
were highly sati.sfied with my work, and treated me so kindly 
that, being somewhat emboldened, I promised the jewel 
should be twice as good as the model. Accordingly I set 
hand to it, and in twelve days I finished it in the form of a 
Reur-tlc-lys, as I have said above, ornamenting it with little 
masks, children, and animals, exquisitely enamelled, whereby 
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the diamonds which formed the lily were more than doubled 
in effect. 



While I was working at this piece, Lucagnolo, of whose 
ability I have before spoken, showed considerable discontent, 
telling me over and over again that I might acquire far more 
profit and honour by helping him to execute large plate, as I 
had done at first. I made him answer that, whenever I 
chose, I should always be capable of working at great silver 
pieces; but that things like that on which I was now en- 
gaged were not commissioned every day; and beside their 
bringing no less honour than large silver plate, there was 
also more profit to be made by thera. He laughed me in the 
face, and said: "Wait and see, Benvenuto ; for by the time 
that you have finished that work of yours. I will make haste 
to have finished this vase, which I took in hand when yon 
did the jewel; and then experience shall teach you what 
profit I shall get from my vase, and what you will get from 
your ornament" I answered that I was very glad indeed 
to enter into such a competition with so good a craftsman as 
he was, because the end would show which of us was mis< 
taken. Accordingly both the one and the other of us, with a 
scornful smile upon our lips, bent our heads in grim earnest 
to the work, which both were now desirous of accomplishing; 
so that after about ten days, each had finished his under- 
taking with great delicacy and artistic skill. 

Lucagnolo's was a huge silver piece, used at the table of 
Pope Qement, into which he flung away bits of bone and 
the rind of divers fruits, while eating; an object of ostenta- 
tion rather than necessity. The vase was adorned with two 
fine handles, together with many masks, both small and great, 
and masses of lovely foliage, in as exquisite a style of 
elegance as could be imagined ; on seeing which T said it was 
the most beautiful vase that ever I set eyes on. Thinking 
he had convinced me. Lucagnolo replied : " Your work seems 
to tne no less beautiful, but we shall soon perceive the dif- 
ference between the two." So he took his vase and carried 
it 10 the Pope, who was very well pleased with it, and or- 
dered at once that he should be paid at the ordinary rate of 
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such large plate. Meanwhile I carried mine to Madonna 
Porzia, who looked at it with astonishment, and told me I 
had far surpassed my promise. Then she bade me ask for 
my reward whatever I liked; for it seemed to her my desert 
was so great that if I craved a castle she could hardly re- 
compense me ; bul since that was not in her hands to bestow, 
she added laughing that I must beg what lay within her 
power. I answered thai the greatest reward I could desire 
for my labour was to have satisfied her ladyship. Then, 
smiling in my turn, and bowing to her, I took my leave, say- 
ing I wanted no reward but that. She turned to the Roman 
lady and said : " You see that the qualities we discerned in 
him are companied by virtues, and not vices." They both 
expressed their admiration, and then Madonna Porzia con- 
tinued: "Friend Benvenuto, have you never heard it said 
that when the poor give to the rich, the devil laughs?" I 
replied r " Quite true ! and yet, in the midst of all his troubles. 
I should like this time to see him laugh; " and as I took my 
leave, she said that this time she had no will to bestow on 
him that favour. 

When I came back to the shop. Lucagnolo had the money 
for his vase in a paper packet; and on my arrival he cried 
oul: "Come and compare ihe price of your jewel with the 
price of my plate." I said that he must leave things as they 
were till the next day. because I hoped that even as my work 
in its kind was not less excellent than his, so I should be able 
to show him quite an equal price fur it. 



On the day following, Madonna Poriia sent a major-aomo 
of hers to my shop, who called me out, and putting into 
my hands a paper packet full of money from his lady, told 
me that she did not choose the devil should have his whole 
laugh out: by which she hinled that the money sent me 
was not the entire payment merited by ray industry, and 
other messages were added worthy of so courteous a lady. 
Lucagnoio, who was burning to compare his packet with 
mine, burst into the shop ; then in the presence of twelve 
journeymen and some neighbours, eager to behold the result 
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of this competition, he seized his packet, scornfully exclaim- 
ing "Oit! ou!" three or four times, while he poured his 
money on the counter with a great noise. They were twenty- 
five crowns in giulios ; and he fancied that mine would be 
four or 6ve crowns di moneta.' I for my part, stunned and 
stifled by his cries, and by the looks and smiles of the by- 
standers, first peeped into my packet; then, after seeing 
that it contained nothing but gold, I retired to one end of 
the counter, and. keeping my eyes lowered and making 
no noise at all, I lifted it with both hands suddenly above 
my head, and emptied it like a mill hopper." My coin was 
twice as much as his; which caused the onlookers, who had 
fixed their eyes on me with some derision, to turn round 
saddenly to him and say: " Lucagnoio, Benvenuto's pieces, 
being all of gold and twice as many as yours, make a far finer 
effect." I thought for certain that, what with Jealousy and 
what with shame, Lucagnoio would have fallen dead upon 
the spot; and though he took the third part of my gain, 
since I was a journeyman (for such is the custom of the 
trade, two-thirds fall to the workman and one-third to the 
roasters of the shop), yet inconsiderate envy had more power 
in him than avarice : it ought indeed to have worked quite 
the other way. he being a peasant's son from lesi. He cursed 
his art and those who taught it him, vowing that thence- 
forth he would never work at large plate, but give his whole 
attention to those brothel gewgaws, since they were so well 
paid. Equally enraged on my side, I answered, that every 
bird sang its own note; that he talked after the fashion of 
the hovels he came from : but that I dared swear that I 
should succeed with ease in making his lubberly lumber, 
while he would never be successful in my brothel gew- 
gaws.* Tlius I flung off in a passion, telling him that I 
would soon show him that I spoke truth. The bystanders 
openly declared against him, holding him for a lout, as 
indeed he was, and me for a man, as I had proved myself. 

'Srndt di et%lt tad icniU di mentla. Tbe giulia wa« * silver coin wgrth 
^ lldiwi ccDtimo. Tbc icmit Jt monita wm> worth id gmlic). Cellini 
vH Hid in ■olden crowni, which had ■ much higher vilue. Tbe inda and 
the incale u (his epoch were reckoned ■[ 7 lirt, the lira it lo tolji. 

•The pBckcI w»s funnel ibaped, and Cellini poured Ihe cuius out ttom 
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Next day, I went to thank Madonna Porzia, and told her 
that her ladyship had done the opposite of what she said 
she would ; far that while I wanted to make the devil laugh, 
she had made him once more deny God. We both laughed 
pleasantly at tills, and she gave me other commissions for 
line and substantial work. 

Meanwhile, I contrived, by means of a pupil of Raffaello 
da Urbino, to get an order from the Bishop of Salamanca 
for one of those great water-vessels called acqucreccia, 
which are nsed for ornaments to place on sideboards. He 
wanted a pair made of equal size; and one of them he 
intrusted to Lucagnolo, the other to me. Giovan Francesco, 
the painter I have mentioned, gave us the design." Accord- 
ingly 1 set hand with marvellous good-will to this piece of 
plate, and was accommodated with a part of bis workshop 
by a Milanese named Maestro Giovan Piero della Tacca. 
Having made my preparations. I calculated how much money 
I should need for certain affairs of my own, and sent all 
the rest to assist ray poor father. 

It so happened that just when this was being paid to him 
in Florence, he stumbled upon one of those Radicals who 
were in the Eight at the time when I got into that little 
trouble there. It was the very man who had abused him 
so rudely, and who swore that I should certainly be sent into 
the country with the lances. Now this fellow had some sons 
of very bad morals and repute; wherefore my father said 
to him: "Misfortunes can happen to anybody, especially 
to men of choleric humour when they arc in the right, even 
as it happened to my son; but let the rest of his life hear 
witness how virtuously I have brought him up. Would God. 
for your well-being, that your sons may act neither worse 
nor better toward you than mine do to me. God rendered 
mc able to bring them up as I have done; and where my 
own power could not reach, 'twas He who rescued them, 
against your expectation, out of your violent hands." On 
leaving the man. he wrote me all this story, begging me for 
Gad's sake to practise music at times, in order that I might 

■ That U, 11 Pallore. See above, p. j(. 
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not lose the fine accomplishment which he had taught me 
with such trouble. The letter so overflowed with expressions 
of the tenderest fatherly affection, that I was moved to tears 
of filial piety, resolving, before he died, to gratify him amply 
with regard to music. Thus God grants us those lawful 
blessings which we ask in prayer, nothing doubting. 

XXIII 

While I was pushing forward Salamanca's vase, I had 
only one little boy as help, whom I had taken at the entreaty 
of friends, and half against my own will, to be my workman. 
He was about fourteen years of age, bore the name of 
Paulino, and was son to a Roman burgess, who lived upon 
the income of his property. Paulino was the best-mannered, 
the most honest, and the most beautiful boy I ever saw in 
my whole life. His modest ways and actions, together with 
his superlative beauty and his devotion to myself, bred in 
me as great an affection for him as a man's breast can hold. 
This passionate love led me oftentimes to delight the lad 
with music; for I observed that his marvellous features, 
which by complexion wore a tone of modest melancholy, 
brightened up, and when I took my comet, broke into a 
smile so lovely and so sweet, that I do not marvel at the 
silly stories which the Greeks have written about the deities 
of heaven. Indeed, if my boy had lived in those times, he 
would probably have turned their heads still more.^ He had 
a sister, named Faustina, more beautiful, I verily believe, 
than that Faustina about whom the old books gossip so. 
Sometimes he took me to their vineyard, and, so far as I 
could judge, it struck me that Paulino's good father would 
have welcomed me as a son-in-law. This affair led me to 
play more than I was used to do. 

It happened at that time that one Giangiacomo of Cesena, 
a musician in the Pope's band, and a very excellent per- 
former, sent word through Lorenzo, the trumpeter of Lucca, 
who is now in our Duke's service, to inquire whether I was 
inclined to help them at the Pope's Ferragosto, playing 
soprano with my comet in some motets of great beauty 

^GH Ar«bbe fotH piU uscirg de* gangheri; would have taken them still 
more off the hingft. 
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selected by them for that occasion." Although I had the 
greatest desire to finish the vase I had begun, yet, since 
music has a wondrous charm of its own, and also because I 
wished to please my old father, 1 consented to join them. 
During eight days before the festival we practised two 
hours a day together; then on the first of August we went 
to the Belvedere, and while Pope Clement was at table, we 
played those carefully studied motets so well that his 
Holiness protested he had never heard music more sweetly 
executed or with better harmony of parts. He sent for 
Giangiacomo, and asked him where and how he had pro- 
cured so excellent a comet for soprano, and inquired par- 
ticularly who I was. Giangiacomo told him my name in 
full. Whereupon the Pope said; "So, then, he is the son 
of Maestro Giovanni?" On being assured I was, the Pope 
expressed his wish to have me in his service with the other 
bandsmen. Giangiacomo replied: "Most blessed Father, 
I cannot pretend for certain that you wHlI get him, for his 
profession, to which he devotes himself assiduously, is that 
of a goldsmith, and he works in it miraculously well, »nd 
earns by it far more than he could do by playing." To this 
the Pope added : " I am the better inclined to him now that I 
find him possessor of a talent more than I expected. See 
(hat he obtains the same sa!ar>' as the rest of you ; and tell 
him from me to join my service, and that I will find work 
enough by the day for him to do in his other trade." Then 
stretching out his hand, he gave him a hundred golden 
crowns of the Camera in a handkerchief, and said:' " Divide 
these so that he may take his share." 

When Giangiacomo left the Pope, he came to ns, and 
related in detail all that (he Pope had said : and after divid- 
ing the money between the eight of us, and giving me my 
share, he said to me: " Now I am going to have you inscribed 
ajuong our company," I replied: "Let the day pass; to- 
morrow I will give my answer." When I left them, I went 
meditating whether I ought to accept the invitation, inas- 
much as I could not but suffer if I abandoned the oobJe 
studies of my art. The following night my father aj^teared 

•TW|f«n 
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to me in a dream, and begged me with tears of tenderest 
affection, for God's love and his, to enter upon this engage- 
ment Methought I answered that nothing would induce 
me to do so. In an instant he assumed so horrible an aspect 
as to frighten me out of my wits, and cried: ''If you do 
not, you will have a father's curse; but if you do, may you 
be ever blessed by me ! " When I woke, I ran, for very 
fright, to have myself inscribed. Then I wrote to my old 
father, telling him the news, which so affected him with 
extreme joy that a sudden fit of illness took him, and well- 
nigh brought him to death's door. In his answer to my 
letter, he told me that he too had dreamed nearly the same 
as I had. 



Knowing now that I had gratified my father's honest wish, 
I began to think that everything would prosper with me to 
a glorious and honourable end Accordingly, I set myself 
with indefatigable industry to the completion of the vase 
I had begun for Salamanca. That prelate was a very ex- 
traordinary man, extremely rich, but difficult to please. He 
sent daily to learn what I was doing; and when his mes- 
senger did not find me at home, he broke into fury, saying 
that he would take the work out of my hands and give 
it to others to finish. This came of my slavery to that 
accursed music. Still I laboured diligently night and day, 
until, when I had brought my work to a point when it 
could be exhibited, I submitted it to the inspection of the 
Bishop. This so increased his desire to see it finished, that 
I was sorry I had shown it. At the end of three months 
I had it ready, with little animals and foliage and masks, as 
beautiful as one could hope to see. No sooner was it 
done than I sent it by the hand of my workman, Paulino, 
to show that able artist Lucagnolo, of whom I have spoken 
above. Paulino, with the grace and beauty which belonged 
to him, spoke as follows : '' Messer Lucagnolo, Benvenuto 
bids me say that- he has sent to show you his promises and 
your lumber, expecting in return to see from you his gew- 
gaws." This message given, Lucagnolo took up the vase. 
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and carefully examined it; then he said to Paulino: "Fair 
boy. tell your master that he is a great and able artist, and 
that I beg him to be willing to have me for a friend, and 
not to engage In aught else." The mission of that virtuotis 
and marvellous lad caused me the greatest joy; and then 
the vase was carried to Salamanca, who ordered it to be 
valued. Lucagnolo took part in the valuation, estimating and 
praising it far above my own opinion. Salamanca, lifting 
up the vase, cried like a true Spaniard: "I swear by God 
that I will take as long in paying him as he has lagged in 
making it." When I heard this, 1 was exceedingly put out, 
and fell to cursing all Spain and every one who wished 
well to it. 

Amongst other beautiful ornaments, this vase had a 
handle, made all of one piece, with most delicate mechanism, 
which, when a spring was touched, stood upright above the 
mouth of it. While the prelate was one day ostentatiously 
exhibiting my vase to certain Spanish gentlemen of his suite, 
it chanced that one of them, upon Monsignor's quitting the 
room, began roughly to work the handle, and as the gentle 
spring which moved it could not bear his loulish violence, 
it broke in his hand. Aware what mischief he had done, he 
begged the butler who had charge of the Bishop's plate to 
take it to the master who had made it, for him to mend, and 
promised to pay what price he asked, provided it was set 
to rights at once. So the vase came once more into my 
hands, and I promised to put it forthwith in order, which 
indeed I did. It was brought to me before dinner; and at 
twenty-two o'clock the man who brought it returned, all in a 
sweat, for he had run the whole way, Mon^ignor having 
again asked for it to show to certain other gentlemen.' 
The butler, then, without giving me time to utter a word, 
cried : " Quick, quick, bring the vase." I, who wanted to act 
at leisure and not to give it up to him, said that I did not 
mean to be so quick. The serving-man got into such a rage 
that he made as though he would put one hand to his sword, 
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while with the other he threatened to break the shop open. 
To tKis I put a stop at once with my own weapon, using 
therewith spirited language, and saying: "I am not going 
Jo give it to you I Go and tell Monsignor, your master, that 
I wapt the money for my work before I let it leave this 
shop." When the fellow saw he could not obtain it by 
swaggering, be fell to praying me, as one prays to the Cross, 
declaring that if I would only give it up, he would take 
care I should be paid. These words did not make me swerve 
from my purpose ; but I kept on saying the same thing. At 
last, despairing of success, he swore to come with Spaniards 
enough to cut me in pieces. Then he took to his heels ; while 
I, who inclined to believe partly in their murderous attack, 
resolved that I would defend myself with courage. So I 
got an admirable little gun ready, which I used for shoot- 
ing game, and muttered to myself: " He who robs me of my 
property aud labour may take my life too, and welcome." 
While I was carrying on this debate in my own mind, a 
crowd of Spaniards arrived, led by their major-domo, who, 
with the headstrong rashness of his race, bade them go in 
and take the vase and give me a good beating. Hearing these 
words, I showed them the muzzle of my gun, and prepared 
to fire, and cried in a loud voice : " Renegade Jews,^ traitbrs, 
is it thus that one breaks into houses and shops in our city 
of Rome? Come as many of you thieves as like, an inch 
nearer to this wicket, and 111 blow all their brains out with 
my gun." Then I turned the muzzle toward their major- 
domo, and making as though I would discharge it, called 
out : " And you big thief, who are egging them on, I mean 
to kill you first" He clapped spurs to the jennet he was 
riding, and took flight heacUong. The commotion we were 
making stirred up all the neighbours, who came crowding 
round, together with some Roman gentlemen who chanced 
to pass, and cried: •'Do but kill the renegades, and we will 
stand by you." These words had the effect of frightening 
the Spaniards in good earnest They withdrew, and were 
compelled by the circumstances to relate the whole affair to 
Monsignor. Being a man of inordinate haughtiness, he 
rated the members of his household, both because they had 
engaged in such an act of violence, and also because, having 
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begun, they had not gone through with iL At this jimctnTC 
the painter, who had been concerned in the whole matter, 
came in, and the Bishop bade him go and tell me that if I 
did not bring the vase at once, he would make mincemeat of 
me ;' but if I brought it, he would pay its price down. These ' 
threats were so far from terrifying me, that I sent him word | 
I was going immediately to lay my case before the Pope. I 

In the meantime, his anger and my fear subsided ; where- ' 
upon, being guaranteed by some Roman noblemen of hi^ > 
degree that the prelate would not harm me, and Having 
assurance that I should be paid, I armed myself with a 
large poniard and my good coat of mail, and betook myself 
to his palace, where he had drawn up all his household, I 
entered, and Paulino followed with the silver vase. It was 
just like passing through the Zodiac, neither more nor less; 
for one of them had the face of the lion, another of the 
scorpion, a third of the crab. However, we passed onwaid 
to the presence of the rascally priest, who spouted out a 
torrent of such language as only priests and Spaniards hare 
at their command. In return I never raised my eyes to 
look at him, nor answered word for word. That seemed to 
augment the fury of his anger; and causing paper to be 
put before me, he commanded me to write an acknowledg- 
ment to the effect that I had been amply satisfied and paid 
in full. Then 1 raised my head, and said I should be very 
glad to do so when I had received the money. The Bishop's 
rage continued to rise; threats and recriminations were fluiig 
about ; but at last the money was paid, and I wrote the 
receipt. Then I departed, glad at heart and in high spirits. 

XXV 

When Pope Clement heard the story — he had seen the 
vase before, but it was not shown him as my work — he 
expressed much pleasure and spoke warmly in my praise, 
publicly saying that he felt very favourably toward me. This 
caused Monsignor Salamanca to repent that he had hectored 
over me ; and in order to make up our quarrel, he sent the 
same painter to inform me that he meant to give me large 
commissions. I replied that I was willing to undertake 

' Lit., " tbe litgtBt piect Itfl of me tbould be ai|> e»ri," 
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them, but that I should require to be paid in advance. This 
speech too came to Pope Qemenfs ears, and made him laugh 
heartily. Cardinal Cibo was in the presence, and the Pope 
narrated to him the whole history of my dispute with the 
Bishop.^ Then he turned to one of his people, and ordered 
him to go on supplying me with work for the palace. Cardi- 
nal Cibo sent for me, and after some time spent in agreeable 
conversation, gave me the order for a large vase, bigger than 
Salamanca's. I likewise obtained commissions from Cardi- 
nal Comaro, and many others of the Holy College, especially 
Ridolfi and Salviati ; Uiey all kept me well employed, so that 
I earned plenty of money.' 

Madonna Porzia now advised me to open a shop of my 
own. This I did; and I never stopped working for that 
excellent and gentle lady, who paid me exceedingly well, 
and by whose means perhaps it was that I came to make a 
figure in the world. 

I contracted close friendship with Signor Gabbriello 
Ceserino, at that time Gonfalonier of Rome, and executed 
many pieces for him. One, among the rest, is worthy of 
mention. It was a large golden medal to wear in the hat. 
I engraved upon it Leda with her swan; and being very 
well pleased with the workmanship, he said he should like 
to have it valued, in order that I might be properly paid. 
Now, since the medal was executed with consummate skill, 
the valuers of the trade set a far higher price on it than he 
had thought of. I therefore kept the medal, and got 
nothing for my pains. The same sort of adventures 
happened in this case as in that of Salamanca's vase. But 
I shall pass such matters briefly by, lest they hinder me 
from telling things of greater importance. 

XXVI 

Since I am writing my life, I must from time to time 
diverge from my profession in order to describe with brevity, 

^ Innocetuio Cibo lialaspina. Archbishop of Genoa, and nephew of Lorenzo 
de' Medici. He was a prelate of Tast wealth and a great patron of arts and 
letters. 




Leo X.» who gave him the hat in 1517. 
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if 004 in detail, some hicMknts which have do 

career as artist On the morning of Saint John? Dn 
bappCDcd to be dming wHh sereral men of mtr joikm, 
pamten. aca^ton, goldsmiths, amongst the most notable of 
wbnn was Rosso and Gamfraocesco, the pupil of RaffaeBo.' 
I had tmited diem witboat restraint or ceremony to the oUtt 
of our meeting, and they were all laughing and jokinc. as 
is natural when a crowd of men come together to make 
merry on so great a festiraL It chanced that a ligfat-brained 
swa^^ering young fellow passed by; he was a soldier of 
Ricnzo da Ccri. who, when he heard the noise thai we wen 
making, gave veni to a string of opprobrious sarcasms c^oit 
the folk of Florence." I, who was the host of those great 
artists and men of worth, taking the insult to myself, slipped 
out quietly without being observed, and went up to htm. 
I ought to say that he had a punk of his there, and was 
going on with his stupid ribaldries to amuse her. When I 
met him, I asked if he was the rash fellow who was speak- 
ing evil of the Florentines, He answered at once: "I am 
that man." On this I rabed my hand, struck him in the face, 
and said : " And I am Ihis man." Then we each of us drew 
our swords with spirit ; but the fray had hardly began when 
a crowd of persons intervened, who rather look my part 
than not, hearing and seeing that I was in the right. 

On the following day a challenge to fight with him ww 
brought me, which I accepted very glsdly, saying that I 
expected to complete this job far quicker than those of the 
other art I practised. So I went at once to confer with a fine 
old man called Bevilacqua, who was reputed to have been the 
first sword of Italy, because he had fought more than twen^ 
serious duels and had always corae off with honour. This 
excellent man was a great friend of mine; he knew mt 
as an artist and had also been concerned as intermediary in 
certain ugly quarrels between me and others. Accordingly, 

■ St. John'! Da/ vta Ihe great F1or«itine FfiHtiI, an which til the Goilik 
wrni in nioKMion with pigciDU through Iht eitr- Of the FloTcatine 
painlcr. If Rowo^ or Mailre Boux. Ihu u the firn nKntion h» Cellioi. He 

Crra» foi iht Venrliin. in 1514. >n/ conquciid Urbino (ot the Po» hi 
i}i:. Aftctwardi he lought for the French in the Italiui wan. We shall 
beai more of him ■gain during the uck of Borne. 
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when be had teamed my business, he answered with a 
smile: "My Benvenuto, if you had an affair with Mars, I 
am sure you would come out with honour, because through all 
Ifaefearslhat I have known you, I have never seen you wrong- 
ftlttj take up a quarrel." So he consented to be my second, 
•nd we repaired with sword in hand to the appointed place ; 
but no blood was shed, for my opponent made the malter up, 
sad I came with much credit out of the affair.' I will not add 
Imtfaer particulars; for though they would be very interest- 
ing in their own way, I wish to keep both space and words 
for my art, which has been my chief inducement to write as I 
«■■ doing, and about which I shall have only too much to say. 
The spirit of honourable rivalry impelled me to attempt 
some other masterpiece, which should equal, or even surpass. 
iIk productions of that able craftsman, Lucagnolo, whom I 
hare mentioned. Still I did not on this account neglect my 
own fine art of jewellery; and so both the one and the other 
wrought me much profit and more credit, and in both of 
them I coDtinued to produce things of marked originality. 
There was at that time in Rome a very able artist of 
Perugia named Lautizio, who worked only in one depart- 
ment, where he was sole and unrivalled throughout the 
world.' You must know that at Rome every cardinal has 
a seal, upon which his title is engraved, and these seals arc 
made jnst as large as a child's hand of about twelve years 
of age: and. as 1 have already said, the cardinal's title is 
engraved upon the seal together with a great many orna- 
mental figures. A well-made article of the kind fetches a 
hundred, or more than a hundred crowns. This excellent 
workman, like Lucagnolo, roused in me some honest rivalry, 
although the art he practised is far remote from the other 
branches of gold-smithery. and consequently Lautizio was 
not skilled in making anything but seals, I gave ray mind 
to acquiring his craft also, although I found it very difficult; 
and, unrepelled by the trouble which it gave me, I went on 
zealously upon the path of profit and improvement. 
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ever seen, and envied him more than all 
There were also other masters who wortt^ 
in steel, which mar be called die models a 
(hose who aim at striking i 
All these divers arts I set myself with t 
to learn. 

1 mnst not omit the exquisite art of e 
I have never known any one excel save i 
countryman, called Amerigo.' I did not li 
well acquainted with his incomparable o 
ing in any part of the world or by any I 
have seen, approached the divine beauty ofi 
ship. To this branch too I devoted mysj 
strength, although it is extremely difficult, 
of the fire, which, after long time and troubl 
processes, has to be applied at last, and n 
brings the whole to ruin. In spite of its gre 
gave me so much pleasure that I looked upon 
tion; and this came from the special gift w1 
nature bestowed on me. that is to say, a 
happy and of such excellent parts that I wa 
accomplish whatever it pleased me to take 
various departments of art which I have dcE 
different one from the other, so that a roan w 
of them, if he undertakes the others, hardl 
the same success ; whereas I strove with a 
become equally versed in all of them : and in_ 
I shall demdnstrate that 




ftft that time, while I was still a young man of about 
twenty*three, there raged a plague of such extraordinary 
violence that many thousands died of it every day in Rome, 
Somewhat terrified at this calamity, I began to take certain 
amusements, as my mind suggested, and for a reason which 
I will presently relate, I had formed a habit of going on 
feast-days to the ancient buildings, and copying parts of them 
in wax or with the pencil ; and since these buildings are all 
ruins, and the ruins house innumerable pigeons, it came into 
my head to use my gun against these birds. So then, avoid- 
ing all commerce with people, in my terror of the plague, 
I used to put a fowling-piece on my boy Pagolino's shoulder, 
and he and I went out alone into the ruins; and oftentimes 
we came home laden with a cargo of the fattest pigeons. ' 
1 did not care to charge my gun with more than a single 
ball; and thus it was by pure skill in the art that I filled such 
heavy bags. I had a fowling-piece which 1 had made my- 
self; inside and out it was as bright as any mirror. I also 
used to make a very fine sort of powder, in doing which I 
discovered secret processes, beyond any which have yet 
been found ; and on this point, in order to be brief, I will 
give but one particular, which will astonish good shots of 
every degree. This is, that when I charged my gun with 
powder weighing one-fifth of the ball, it carried two hundred 
paces point-blank. It is true that the great delight I took in 
this exercise bid fair to withdraw me from my art and 
studies ; yet in another way it gave me more than it deprived 
me of. seeing that each time I went out shooting I returned 
with greatly better health, because the open air was a benefit 
to my constitution. My natural temperament was melan- 
choly, and while I was taking these amusements, ray heart 
leapt up with joy, and I found that I could work belter 
and with far greater mastery than when I spent my whole 
time in study and manual labour. In this way my gun, at 
the end of the game, stood me more in profit than in loss. 

It was also the cause of my making acquaintance with 
1 hunters after curiosities, who followed in the track" 
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£:t<:i gi^:<$ icr sccae •:!^;ect. Independendr of the profit 
i =2 je by ~« traSc vrach vas at least tenfold, it broogfat 
=« zlsc bizz a^reea^ic rrlataocs with oearhr aO the cardinals 
c: Rjrx. I viZ ctily tooch open a fev of the most notable 
an*i rarest cf ih<s< cinic^sities. There came into mj hands, 
a2>:-cg =:arT :<cber fragmenrsw the head of a dolphin about as 
bfg 2s a g^yd'Siztd ballct-bean. Not onhr was the style of 
this head extres^T beaudful. bat natnre had here far snr- 
passed art : fcr the stotze wa5 an emerald of soch good coloor, 
that the man who bought it from me for tens of crowns 
sold it again for hundreds after setting it as a finger-ring. 
I will mcsdon another kind of gem; this was a magnificent 
topaz : and here art equalled nature : it was as large as a big 
hazel-nnt with the head of Minerva in a style of incon- 
ceivable beanty. I r e m e m ber yet another precious stone, 
different from these : it was a cameo, engraved with Hercules 
binding Cerberus of the triple throat; such was its beauty 
and the skill of its workmanship, that our great Michel Agnolo 
protested he had never seen anything so wonderful. Among 
many bronze medals. I obtained one upon which was a head 
of Jupiter. It was the largest that had ever been seen ; the 
head of the most perfect execution; and it had on the 
reverse side a very fine design of some little figures in the 
same st>'le. I might enlarge at great length on this 
curiosity; but I will refrain for fear of being prolix. 

xxvin 

As I have said above, the plague had broken out in Rome; 
but though I must return a little way upon my steps, I shall 
not therefore abandon the main path of my history. There 
arrived in Rome a surgeon of the highest renown, who was 
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^^■kd Maestro Giacomo da Carpi* This able man, in the 
^Hprse of his other practice, undertook the most desperate 
^l&es of the so-called French disease. In Rome this kind of 
niness is very partial to the priests, and especially to the 
richest of them. When, therefore, Maestro Giacomo had 
made his talents known, he professed to work miracles in 
the treatment of such cases by means of certain fumiga- 
tions; but he only undertook a cure after stipulating for his 
fees, which he reckoned not by tens, but by hundreds of 
crowns. He was a great connoisseur in the arts of design. 
Chancing to pass one day before my shop, he saw a lot of 
drawings which I had laid upon the counter, and among 
these were several designs for little vases in a capricious 
style, which I had sketched for my amusement. These vases 
were in quite a different fashion from any which had been 
seen up to that date. He was anxious that I should finish 
one or two of them for him in silver ; and this I did with 
the fullest satisfaction, seeing they exactly suited my own 
fancy. The clever surgeon paid me very well, and yet the 
bonour which the vases brought me was worth a hundred 
tunes as much ; for the best craftsmen in the goldsmith's 
trade declared they had never seen anything more beautiful 
or better executed. 

No sooner had I finished them than he showed them to 
Ae Pope; and the next day fallowing he betook himself 
away from Rome, He was a man of much learning, who 
used to discourse wonderfully about medicine. The Pope 
would fain have had him in his service, but he replied that 
be would not take service with anybody in the world, and 
tliat whoso had need of- him might come to seek him out. 
He was a person of great sagacity, and did wisely to get out 
of Rome; for not many months afterwards, all the patients 
be had treated grew so ill that they were a hundred times 
worse off than before he came. He would certainly have 
been murdered if he had stopped. He showed my little vases 
to several persons of quality; amongst others, to the most 
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t Doke of Ferran^ and pretended that he 
tbera from a great lord ia Rome, by Idling this nobli 
thai if he wanted to be cared, he must give him those 
vases: and that tbe lord bad answered that they were 
aiiti(]ne, and besoagfat him to ask for anything else whicb 
it migfat be cooTcnicni for him to gi^e, provided only he 
WDokl leare him those; but, aiccording to his own account, 
Maestro Giacomo made as tbou^ he would not undertake 
tbe caie, and so he got them. 

I was told this b^ Messer Alberto Bendedio in Ferrara, 
who with gteat ostentatioii showed me some earthenware 
eofies be pO Mm ed of ttiaiL* Thereupon I laughed, and 
as I said nodnn^ ICcsscr Alberto Bendedio, who was a 
luncfatj MU). 6ew intD a rage and said: " You are laughing 
at dNn, arc you? And I tdl >-ou that during the last 
(h m w d ytan there has not been bom a man capable of so 
B W Cfc as cofTing ihcm." I then, not caring to deprive them 
of BO emindt a reputation, kept silence, and admired them 
with oralc stupefaction. It was said to me in Rome by 
nany Cnal lords, some of whom were my friends, that the 
woric of which 1 have been speaking was, in their opinion 
of nsrrdfaat cxecnence aod genuine antiquity; whereupon, 
t Mboli luwl bj tbeir praises. I revealed that I had made them. 
As dtcif woidd not bdieve it, and as I wished to prove that 
1 had spofcen truth. 1 was obliged to bring evidence and to 
iMk« new (Itawings of the rases: for my word alone was not 
ciMnqth, inasmuch as Maestro Giaconto had cunningly in- 
MMtd mpiM carrying off tbe old drawings with him. 
thik Ktdc job 1 earned a fair amount of money'. 
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The plxfpM went dragging on for many months, but I had 
K* yet tnuaged to keep it at bay; for though several of my 
comrades were dcait. I survived in health and freedom. 
Now il chanced one evening that an intimate comrade of 
mine brwuitht home to supper a Bologncse prostitute named 
I^imtina. She was a very 6nc woman, but about thirty 
; and she h»d with her a lilile s ' 
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Ken or foarteen. Faustina belonging to my friend, I 
i not have touched her (or all the gold in the world; 
hough she declared she was madly in love with mc, I 
ined steadfast in my loyalty. But after they had gone 
d, I stole away the little serving-girl, who was quite a 
fresh maid, and woe to her if her mistress had known of it ! 
"Qlfij^s^t^wai that I enjoyed a very pleasant night, far 
IPO reJo-jaY_ _satis fact ion than if I had p assed it with Faus- 
tina. I roseupon the hourof breaking fast, and felt tired, 
for I had travelled many miles that night, and was wanting 
to take food, when a crushing headache seized me; several 
boits appeared on ray left arm, together with a carbuncle 
which showed itself just beyond the palm of the left hand 
where it joins the wrist. Everybody in the house was in a 
panic ; my friend, the cow and the calf, all fled. Left alone 
there with my poor little prentice, who refused to abandon 
me, I felt stifled at the heart, and made up my mind for 
certain I was a dead man. 

Just then the father of the lad went by, who was physician 
to the Cardinal lacoacci,' and lived as member of that pre- 
late's household.' The boy called out : " Come, father, and 
see Benvenuto; he is in bed with some trifling indisposition." 
Without thinking what my complaint might be, the doctor 
came up at once, and when he had felt my pulse, he saw 
and felt what was very contrary to his own wishe.'!. Turn- 
ing round to his son, he said: "O traitor of a child, you've 
ruined me ; how can I venture now into the Cardinal's pres- 
ence? " His son made answer: " Why, father, this man my 
master is worth far more than all the cardinals in Rome." 
Then the doctor turned to me and said: " Since I am here, 
I will consent to treat you. But of one thing only I warn 
you, that if you have enjoyed a woman, you are doomed." 
To this I replied : " I did so this very night" He answered : 
" With whom, and to what extent ? "' I said : " Last night, 
and with a girl in her earliest maturity." Upon this, per- 
ceiving that he had spoken foolishly, he made haste to add : 
•■ Well, considering the sores are so new. and have not yet 
begun to stink, and that the remedies will be taken in time. 
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you need not be too much afraid, for I have good hopes of 
curing you." When he had prescribed for me and gone 
away, a very dear friend of mine, called Giovanni Rigogli, 
came in, who fell to commiserating my great suffering and 
also my desertion by my comrade, and said : *' Be of good 
cheer, my Benvenuto, for I will never leave your side until I 
see you restored to health." I told him not to come too dose, 
since it was all over with me. Only I besought him to be so 
kind as to take a considerable quantity of crowns, which were 
lying in a little box near my bed, and when God had thought 
fit to remove me from this world, to send them to my poor 
father, writing pleasantly to him, in the way I too had done, 
so far as that appalling season of the plague permitted.^ My 
beloved friend declared that he had no intention whatsoever 
of leaving me, and that come what might, in life or death, he 
knew very well what was his duty toward a friend. And so 
we went on by the help of God : and the admirable remedies 
which I had used began to work a great improvement, and 
I soon came well out of that dreadful sickness. 

The sore was still open, with a plug of lint inside it and a 
plaster above, when I went out riding on a little wild pony. 
He was covered with hair four fingers long, and was ex- 
actly as big as a well-grown bear ; indeed He looked just like 
a bear. I rode out on him to visit the painter Rosso, who 
was then living in the country, toward Civiti Vecchia, at a 
place of Count Anguillara's called Cervetera. I found my 
friend, and he was very glad to see me; whereupon I said: 
" I am come to do to you that which you did to me so many 
months ago." He burst out laughing, embraced and kissed 
me, and begged me for the Count's sake to keep quiet I 
stayed in that place about a month, with much content and 
gladness, enjoying good wines and excellent food, and treated 
with the greatest kindness by the Count; every day I used to 
ride out alone along the seashore, where I dismounted, and 
filled my pockets witlr all sorts of pebbles, snail shells, and 
sea shells of great rarity and beauty. 

^Come ancora to avevo fatio secondo Vusansa ck€ Promettava ^MfT 
arrabbiata stagione, I am not sure that I have given the ri^t aenae in 
the text above. Leclanch6 interprets the words thus: ** that I too had fared 
according to the wont of that appalling season," u e,, had died of the 
I>lafl:ue. But I think the version in my sense is more true both to Italiaii 
and to Cellini's special style. 
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On ihe lasl day (for after this I went there no more) I 
was attacked by a band of men, who had disguised them- 
selves, and disembarked from a Moorish privateer. When 
they thought that they had run me into a certain passage, 
where it seemed impossible that I should escape from their 
hands. I suddenly mounted my pony, resolved to be roasted 
or boiled alive at that pass perilous, seeing I had little hope 
to evade one or the other of these fates ; ' but, as God willed, 
my pony, who was the same I have described above, took an 
incredibly wide jump, and brought me off in safety, for 
which I heartily thanked God. I told the story to the Count; 
he ran to arms ; but we saw the galleys selling out to sea. 
The next day following I went back sound and with good 
cheer to Rome. 

XXX 

The plague had by this time almost died out, so that the 
survivors, when they met together alive, rejoiced with much 
delight in one another's company. This led to the formation 
of a club of painters, sculptors, and goldsmiths, the best that 
were in Rome; and the founder of it was a sculptor with the 
name of Michel Agnolo.' He was a Sienese and a man of 
great ability, who could hold his own against any other 
workman in tliat art; but, above all, he was the most amus- 
ing comrade and the heartiest good fellow in the universe. 
Of all the members of the club, he was the eldest, and yet 
the youngest from the strength and vigour of his body. We 
often came together; at the very least twice a week. I must 
not omit to mention that our society counted Giulio Romano, 
the painter, and Gian Francesco, both of them celebrated 
pupils of the mighty Raffaello da Urbino. 

After many and many merry meetings, it seemed good to 
our worthy president that for the following Sunday we 
fihould repair to supper in his house, and that each one of 
us should be obliged to bring with him his crow (such was 
the nickname Michel Agnolo gave to women in the club), 
and that whoso did not bring one should be sconced by pay- 
ing a supper to the whole company. Those of us who had 

■i. #.. m «ape dthcr being drownird or shol. 
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no familiarity with women of the town, were forced to pur- 
vey themselves at no small trouble and expense, in order to 
appear without disgrace at that distinguished feast of ar- 
tists. I had reckoned upon being well provided with i 
young woman of considerable beauty, called Pantasilea, who 
was very much in love with me; but I was obliged to give 
her np to one of my dearest friends, called II Bachiscta, 
who on his side had been, and still was, over head and can 
in love with her.' This exchange excited a certain amount 
of lover's anger, because the lady, seeing I had abandoned 
her at Bachiacca's first entreaty, imagined that I held in 
slight esteem the great affection which she bore me. In 
course of time a very serious incident grew out of this 
misunderstanding, through her desire to take revenge for 
the affront I had put upon her; whereof I shall speak here- 
after in the proper place. 

Well, then, the hour was drawing nigh when we had W 
present ourselves before that company of men of genius, each 
with his own crow; and I was still unprovided: and yet I 
thought it would be stupid to fail of such a madcap baga- 
telle;' but what particularly weighed upon my mind was 
that T did not choose to lend the light of my countenance in 
that illustrious sphere to some miserable plume-plucked 
scarecrow. All these considerations made me devise a pleas- 
ant trick, for the increase of merriment and the diffusion of 
mirth in our society. 

Having taken this resolve. I sent for a stripling of sixteen 
years, who lived in the next house to mine ; he was the son 
of a Spanish coppersmith. This young man gave his time 
to Latin studies, and was very diligent in their pursuit. He 
bore the name of Diego, had a handsome figure, and a com- 
plexion of marvellous brilliancy; the outlines of his head 
and face were far more beautiful than those of the antique 
Anlinous: I had often copied them, gaining thereby mtich 
honour from the works in which I used them. The youth 
had no acquaintances, and was therefore quite unknown; 
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dressed very ill and negligently; all his affections being set 
upon those wonderful studies of his. After bringing him to 
my house, I begged him to let me array him in the woman's 
clothes which I had caused to be laid out. He readily com- 
pliedy and put them on at once, while I added new beauties 
to the beauty of his face by the elaborate and studied way 
in which I dressed his hair. In his ears I placed two little 
rings, set with two large and fair pearls^ the rings were 
broken; they only clipped his ears, which looked as though 
they had been pierced. Afterwards I wreathed his throat 
with chains of gold and rich jewels, and ornamented his fair 
hands with rings. Then I took him in a pleasant manner 
by one ear, and drew him before a great looking-glass. 
The lad, when he beheld himself, cried out with a burst of 
enthusiasm: "Heavens! is that Diego?" I said: "That is 
Diego, from whom until this day I never asked for any kind 
of favour ; but now I only beseech Diego to do me pleasure 
in one harmless thing; and it is this — ^I want him to come 
in those very clothes to supper with the company of artists 
whereof he has often heard me speak." The young man, 
who was honest, virtuous, and wise, checked his enthu- 
siasm, bent his eyes to the ground, and stood for a short 
while in silence. Then with a sudden move he lifted up 
his face and said: "With Benvenuto I will go; now let 
us start." 

I wrapped his head in a large kind of napkin, which is 
called in Rome a summer-cloth; and when we reached the 
place of meeting, the company had already assembled, and 
everybody came forward to greet me. Michel Agnolo had 
placed himself between Giulio and Giovan Francesco. I 
lifted the veil from the head of my beauty ; and then Michel 
Agnolo, who, as I have already said, was the most humorous 
and amusing fellow in the world, laid his two hands, the one 
on Giulio's and the other on Gian Francesco's shoulders, 
and pulling them with all his force, made them bow down, 
while he, on his knees upon the floor, cried out for mercy, 
and called to all the folk in words like these : " Behold ye of 
what sort are the angels of paradise! for though they are 
called angels, here shall ye see that they are not all of the 
male gender." Then with a loud voice he added: 
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Upon this my charraing creature laughed, and lifted the 
right hand and gave him a papal benediction, with many 
pleasant words to boot. So Michel Agnolo stood up, and 
said it was the custom to kiss the feet of the Pope and the 
cheeks of angels; and having done the latter to Diego, the 
boy blushed deeply, which immensely enhanced his beauty. 

When this reception was over, we found the whole room 
full of sonnets, which every man of us had made and sent 
to Michel Agnolo. My lad began to read them, and read 
them all aloud so gracefully, that his inlinile charms were 
heightened beyond the powers of language to describe. 
Then followed conversation and witty sayings, on which I 
will not enlarge, for that is not my business; only one clever 
word nnist be mentioned, for it was spoken by that admira- 
ble painter GiuHo, who, looking round with meaning* in his 
eyes on the bystanders, and fixing them particularly upon 
the women, turned to Michel Agnolo and said : " My dear 
Michel Agnolo, your nickname of crow very well suits those 
ladies to-day, though 1 vow they are somewhat less fair than 
crows by the side of one of the most lovely peacocks which 
fancy could have painted." 

When the banquet was served and ready, and we were 
going to sit down to table, Giulio asked leave to be allowed 
to place us. This being granted, he took the women by the 
hand, and arranged them all upon the inner side, with my 
fair in the centre; then he placed all the men on the out- 
side and me in the middle, saying there was no honour too 
great for my deserts. As a background to the women, there 
was spread an espalier of natural jasmines in full beauty,* 
which set oiT their charms, and especially Diego's, to such 
great atWanlage, that words would fail to describe the effect. 
Then we all of us fell to enjoying the abundance of our 
host's well-fumished table. The supper was followed by a 
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t concert of delightful music, voices joining in harmony 
1 instruments; and forasmuch as ihey were singing and 

^ing from the book, my beauty begged to be allowed to 

ung his part. He perfonned the music better than almost 
all the rest, which so astonished the company that Giutio 
and Michel Agnolo dropped their earlier tone of banter, ex- 
changing it for well-weighed terms of sober heartfelt ad- 
Riiraiion. 

After the music was over, a certain Aurelio Ascolano,' 
remarkable for his gift as an improvisatory poet, began to 
extol ihc women in choice phrases of exquisite compliment. 
White he was chanting, the two girls who had my beauty 
between them never left off chattering. One of them related 
how she had gone wrong ; the other asked mine how it had 
happened with her, and who were her friends, and how 
long she had been settled in Rome, and many other ques- 
tions of the kind. It is true thai, if I chose to describe such 
laughable episodes, I could relate several odd things which 
then occurred through Pantasilea's jealousy on my account; 
hut since they form no part of my design, I pass them 
briefly over. At last the conversation of those loose women 
vexed my beauty, whom we had christened Pomona for ihe 
nonce; and Pomona, wanting to escape from their silly 
talk, turned restlessly upon her chair, first to one side and 
then to the other. The female brought by GiuHo asked 
whether she felt indisposed. Pomona answered, yes, she 
thought she was a month or so with a child; this gave 
them the opportunity of feeling her body and discovering 
the real sex of the supposed woman. Thereupon ifiey 
quickly withdrew their hands and rose from table, uttering 
such gibing words as are commonly addressed to young men 
of eminent beauty. The whole room rang with laughter 
and astonishment, in the midst of which Michel Agnolo. as- 
suming a fierce aspect, called out for leave to inflict on me 
lh« penance he thought fit. When this was granted, he 
lifted me aloft amid the clamour of the company, crying: 
"Long live the gentleman I long live the gentleman!" and 
added thai this was the punishment I deserved for having 
played so fine a trick. Thus ended that most agreeable sup- 

•Ptcb«blj Euriilo d'Alcoli, b friend o( Caio. Molu, Atelino. 
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per-partT. and each of as retnmed to his own dwelling at 
the close of dav. 



It would take too long to describe in detail all the many 
and dives pieces of work which I executed for a great 
variet}' of men. At present I need only say that I devoted 
myself with sustained diligence and industry to acquiring 
mastery in the several branches of art which I enumerated 
a short while back. And so I went on labouring incessantly 
at all of them : but since no opportunity has presented itself 
as yet for describing my most notable performances, I shall 
wait to report them in their proper place before very long. 
The Sienese sculptor, Michel Agnolo, of whom I have re- 
cently been speaking, was at that time making the monument 
of the late Pope Adrian. Giulio Romano went to paint for 
the Marquis of Mantua. The other members of the chxb 
betook themselves in different directions, each to his own 
business ; so that our company of artists was well-nigh alto- 
gether broken up. 

About this time there fell into my hands some little 
Turkish poniards; the handle as well as the blade of these 
daggers was made of iron, and so too i^-as the sheath. They 
were engraved by means of iron implements with foliage in 
the most exquisite Turkish style, very neatly filled in with 
gold. The sight of them stirred in me a great desire to try 
my own skill in that branch, so different from the others 
which I practised ; and finding that I succeeded to my satis- 
faction, I executed several pieces. Mine were far more 
beautiful and more durable than the Turkish, and this for 
divers reasons. One was that I cut my grooves much 
deeper and with wider trenches in the steel; for this is not 
usual in Turkish work. Another was that the Turlash ara- 
besques are only composed of arum leaves with a few small 
sunflowers ; ^ and though these have a certain grace, they do 
not yield so lasting a pleasure as the patterns which we use. 
It is true that in Italy we have several different ways of 
designing foliage; the Lombards, for example, construct 
very beautiful patterns by copying the leaves of briony and 

^ Gichtro, arum maculatum, and clixia, the tmiflower. 
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ivy in exquisite curves, which are extremely agreeable to 
the eye ; the Tuscans and the Romans make a better choice, 
because they imitate the leaves of the acanthus, commonly 
called bear's-foot, with its stalks and flowers, curling in 
divers wavy lines; and into these arabesques one may ex- 
cellently well insert the figures of little birds and different 
animals, by which the good taste of the artist is displayed. 
Some hints for creatures of this sort can be observed in 
nature among the wild flowers, as, for instance, in snap- 
dragons and some few other plants, which must be combined 
and developed with the help of fanciful imaginings by 
clever draughtsmen. Such arabesques are called grotesques 
by the ignorant They have obtained this name of gro- 
tesques among the modems through being found in certain 
subterranean caverns in Rome by students of antiquity; 
which caverns were formerly chambers, hot-baths, cabinets 
for study, halls, and apartments of like nature. The curi- 
ous discovering them in such places (since the level of the 
ground has gradually been raised while they have remained 
below, and since in Rome these vaulted rooms are com- 
monly called grottoes), it has followed that the word gro- 
tesque is applied to the patterns I have mentioned. But this 
is not the right term for them, inasmuch as the ancients, 
who delighted in composing monsters out of goats, cows, 
and horses, called these chimerical hybrids by the name of 
monsters; and the modem artificers of whom I speak, fash- 
ioned from the foliage which they copied monsters of like 
nature; for these the proper name is therefore monsters, 
and not grotesques. Well, then, I designed patterns of this 
kind, and filled them in with gold, as I have mentioned ; and 
they were far more pleasing to the eye than the Turkish. 

It chanced at that time that I lighted upon some jars or 
little antique urns filled with ashes, and among the ashes 
were some iron rings inlaid with gold (for the ancients 
also used that art), and in each of the rings was set a tiny 
cameo of shell. On applying to men of learning, they told 
me that these rings were worn as amulets by folk desirous 
of abiding with mind unshaken in any extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, whether of good or evil fortune. Hereupon, at 
the request of certain noblemen who were my friends, I 
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undertook to fabricate some trifling rings of this kind; bat 
I made them of refined steel ; and after they had been well 
engraved and inlaid with gold, they produced a very beau- 
tiful effect; and sometimes a single ring brought me more 
than forty crowns, merely in payment for my labour. 

It was the custom at that epoch to wear little golden 
medals, upon which every nobleman or man of quality had 
some device or fancy of his own engraved; and these were 
worn in the cap. Of such pieces I made very many, and 
found them extremely difficult to work. I have already 
mentioned the admirable craftsman Caradosso, who used to 
make such ornaments; and as there were more than one 
figure on each piece, he asked at least a hundred gold crowns 
for his fee. This being so — ^not, however, because his prices 
were so high, but because he worked so slowly — ^I began to 
be employed by certain noblemen, for whom, among other 
things, I made a medal in competition with that great artist, 
and it had four figures, upon which I had expended an in- 
finity of labour. These men of quality, when they compared 
my piece with that of the famous Caradosso, declared that 
mine was by far the better executed and more beautiful, 
and bade me ask what I liked as the reward of my trouble; 
for since I had given them such perfect satisfaction, they 
wished to do the like by me. I replied that my greatest re- 
ward and what I most desired was to have rivalled the 
masterpieces of so eminent an artist ; and that if their lord- 
ships thought I had, I acknowledged myself to be most amply 
rewarded. With this I took my leave, and they immediately 
sent me such a very liberal present, that I was well con- 
tent; indeed there grew in me so great a spirit to do well, 
that to this event I attributed what will afterwards be 
related of my progress. , 

XXXII 

I shall be obliged to digress a little from the history of my 
art, unless I were to omit some annoying incidents which 
have happened in the course of my troubled career. One of 
these, which I am about to describe, brought me into the 
greatest risk of my life. I have already told the story of 
the artists' club, and of the farcical adventures which hap- 
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pened owing to the woman whom I mentioned, Pantasilea, 
the one who felt for me that false and fulsome love. She 
was furiously enraged because of the pleasant trick by which 
I brought Diego to our banquet, and she swore to be revenged 
on me. How she did so is mixed up with the history of a 
young man called Luigi Pulci, who had recently come to 
Rome. He was the son of one of the Pulcis, who had been 
beheaded for incest with his daughter; and the youth pos- 
sessed extraordinary gifts for poetry together with sound 
Latin scholarship; he wrote well, was graceful in manners, 
and of surprising personal beauty; he had just left the service 
of some bishop, whose name I do not remember, and was 
thoroughly tainted with a very foul disease. While he was 
yet a lad and living in Florence, they used in certain places 
of the city to meet together during the nights of sunmier on 
the public streets; and he, ranking among the best of the 
improvisatori, sang there. His recitations were so admirable, 
that the divine Michel Agnolo Buonarroti, that prince of 
sculptors and of painters, went, wherever he heard that he 
would be, with the greatest eagerness and delight to listen to 
him. There was a man called Piloto, a goldsmith, very able 
in his art, who, together with myself, joined Buonarroti 
upon these occasions.^ Thus acquaintance sprang up be- 
tween me and Luigi Pulci; and so, after the lapse of many 
years, he came, in the miserable plight which I have men- 
tioned, to make himself known to me again in Rome, be- 
seeching me for God's sake to help him. Moved to com- 
passion by his great talents, by the love of my fatherland, 
and by my own natural tenderness of heart, I took him into 
my house, and had him medically treated in such wise that, 
being but a youth, he soon regained his health. While he 
was still pursuing his cure, he never omitted his studies, 
and I provided him with books according to the means at my 
disposal. The result was that Luigi, recognising the great 
benefits he had received from me, oftentimes with words 
and tears returned me thanks, protesting that if God should 

* Piloto, of whom we shall hear more hereafter, was a prominent figure 
m the Florentine society of artists, and a celebrated practical joker. Vasari 
says that a young man of whom he had spoken ill murdered him. Lasca's 
NoTclle, L# Cen€, should be studied by those who leek an insight into this 
curious Bohemia of the sixteenth century. 
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ever put good fortune in his way, he wcrald recompense me 
for my kindness. To this I replied that I had not done for 
him as much as I desired, but only what I could, and that it 
was the duty of human beings to be mutually serviceable. 
Only I suggested that he should repay the service I had 
rendered him by doing likewise to some one who might have 
the same need of him as he had had of me. 

The young man in question began to frequent the Court 
of Rcme. where he soon found a situation, and enrolled him- 
self in the suite of a bishop, a man of eighty years, who 
bore the title of Gurgensis.' This bishop had a nephew 
called N[esser Giovanni: he was a nobleman of Venice; and 
the said Messer Gicvonni made show of marvellous attach- 
ment to Luigi Pu lei's talents : and under the pretence of these 
talents, he brought him as familiar to himself as his own 
tlcsh and bloovl. Luigi having talked of me, and of his great 
obligations to me. with Messer Giovanni, the latter expressed 
a wish to make my acquaintance. Thus then it came to 
|Kiss. that when I had upon a certain evening invited that 
woman Fantasilea to supper, and had assembled a company 
of men of pares who iK*ere my friends, just at the moment of 
our silting do\*Ti to table. Messer Giovanni and Luigi Pulci 
arrived, and after some complimentary speeches, they both 
remained to sup with us. The shameless strumpet, casting 
her eyes u(x^n the young man's beauty, began at once to lay 
her nets for him: perceiving which, when the supper had 
come to an agreeable end. I took Luigi aside, and conjured 
him. by the bonetics he said he owed me, to have nothing 
whatever to do with her. To this he answered: "Good 
heavens, Bcnvcnuto ! do vou then take me for a madman?" 
I rejoined: "Not for a madman, but for a young fellow;" 
ami I swore to him by God : " I do not give that woman the 
least tlunight ; but for your sake I should be sorry if throngii 
her you came to break your neck," Upon these words he 
vowed ami prayed to God. that, if ever he but spoke with 
her. lie might upon the moment break his neck. I think the 
f)oor lad swore this oath to God with all his heart, for he 
did break his neck, as I shall presently relate. Messer Gio- 

'(•itolatuo ilalbo. of the noMc Venetian family. Bishop of Garde* in 
Cariutliia. 
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vanni showed signs too evident of loving him in a dishonour- 
able way; for we began to notice that Luigi had new suits 
of silk and velvet every morning, and it was known that he 
abandoned himself altogether to bad courses. He neglected 
his fine talents, and pretended not to see or recognise me, 
because I had once rebuked him, and told him he was giving 
his soul to foul vices, which would make him break his neck, 
as be had vowed. 



Now Messer Giovanni bought his favourite a very fine 
black horse, for which he paid 150 crowns. The beast was 
admirably trained to hand, so that Luigi could go daily to 
caracole around the lodgings of that prostitute Pantasilea. 
Though I took notice of this, I paid it no attention, only re- 
marking that all things acted as their nature prompted ; and 
meanwhile 1 gave my whole mind to my studies. It came 
to pass one Sunday evening that we were invited to sup 
together with the Sienese sculptor, Michel Agnolo, and the 
time of the year was summer. Bacliiacca, of whom 1 have 
already spoken, was present at the party ; and he had brought 
with him his old flame, Pantasilea. When we were at table, 
she sat between me and Bachiacca; but in the very middle 
of the banquet she rose, and excused herself upon the pre- 
text of a natural need, saying she would speedily return- 
We, meanwhile, continued talking very agreeably and sup- 
ping; but she remained an unaccountably long time absent. 
It chanced that, keeping my ears open, I thought I heard a 
sort of subdued tittering in the street below. I had a knife 
in hand, which I was using for my service at the table. The 
window was so close to where I sat, that, by merely rising, 
I could see Luigi in the street, together with Pantasilea : and 
I heard Luigi saying: "Oh. if that devil Benvenuto only 
saw OS. shouldn't we just catch it ! " She answered : " Have 
no fear: only listen to the noise they're making; we are the 
last thing they're thinking of." At these words, having made 
them both well out. I leaped from the window, and took Luigi 
by the cape; and certainly I should then have killed him 
with the Imife I held, but that he was riding a white horse, 
to which he clapped spurs, leaving his cape in my grasp, in 
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order to p n xm hb Efc Pmtasilea took to ber beds b 
tfac dtKctioa of a neigjiboaniig charch. The contpsnjr at 
topper rose mBBcdatdT, and cane down, entreating me m 
a body to refnm from patting njadt and tbcm to tocoo- 
Tcnience for a strampeL I told tben that I sboold not bave 
let myself be moved oa ber accoant, bot that 1 was bent on 
ptmiihing tfae JnfamoMS jvnof Bun. wbo showed bow tittle 
he r eg a r ded rae. Accordinclj I would not yield to tfae lonoa- 
itrances of tfaoM mgenkms and worthy men, bat took nj 
sword, and went alooe toward Prati:— 4be bouse where wc 
were n^iiMng, I sboold say, stood close to the CasteDo gat^ 
which led to Prati' Walking tbos opon tbe road to Piati, 
I had not gone far before tbe sun sank, aod I re-entered 
RiMne itself at a slow pace. Ntgbt had fallen; darlcness had 
come on ; but the gates of Rome were not yet shot. 

Toward two hours after sunset, I walked atoi^ Panta- 
stlea's lodging, with tbe intention, if Luigi Puld were there, 
of doing something to the discontent of both. When I heard 
and saw that no one bat a poor servant-girl called Canida 
was in the honse, I went to put away my cloak and tbe 
scabbard of my sword, and then returned to the honse, which 
stood behind the Banchi on tfac river Tiber. Just opposite 
stretched a garden belonging to an innkeeper called Romolo. 
It was enclosed by a thick hedge of thorns, in which I hid 
myself, standing upright, and waiting till the woman came 
back with Luigi After keeping watch awhile (here, my 
friend Bachiacca crept up to me; whether led by his own 
suspicions or by the advice of others. I cannot say. In a low 
voice he called out to me : " Gossip " {for so we used to name 
ourselves for fun) : and then he prayed me for God's love, 
using the words which follow, with tears in the tone of his 
voice : " Dear gossip, I entreat you not to injure that poor 
girl : she at least has erred in no wise in this matter — no, not 
at all," When I heard what he was saying. 1 replied: "If 
you don't take yourself ofT now, at this first word I utter, 
I will bring my sword here down upon yonr head." Over- 

_»Tbi! Porta Cjstelto tnt the jste atliHl »fler (he C»«t1f o( S. Angela. 

or^"'o'get'?S"id7°H™r it™!". CclliniT^ ta 
lodging and Puitisi1«-s houic wece in the 
e an now the Via Ginlia ud VU de' Bwdri 



t Bridge of S. Angelo. 
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whelmed wilh fright, my poor gossip was suddenly taken ill 
with the colic, and withdrew to ease himself apart; indeed, 
he could not but obey the calU There was a glorious heaven 
of stars, which shed good light to see by. All of a sudden 
I was aware of the noise of many horses; they were coming 
toward me from the one side and the other. It turned out 
to be Luigi and Pantasilea, attended by a certain Messer 
Benvegnato of Perugia, who was chamberlain to Pope 
dement, and followed by four doughty captains of Perugia, 
with some other valiant soldiers in the flower of youth; 
altogether reckoned, there were more than twelve swords. 
When I understood the matter, and saw not how to fly, 1 did 
my best to crouch into the hedge. But the thorns pricked and 
hurt me, goading me to madness like a bull; and I had half 
resolved to take a leap and hazard my escape. Just then 
Lui^, with his arm round Paniasilea's neck, was heard cry- 
ing: "I roust kiss you once again, if only to insult that 
traitor Benveouto." At that moment, annoyed as I was by 
the prickles, and irritated by the young man's words, I sprang 
forth, lifted my sword on high, and shouted at the top of my 
voice: "You are all dead folk!" My blow descended on 
the shoulder of Luigi ; but the satyrs who doted on him, had 
steeled his person round with coats of mail and such-like 
villainous defences; still the stroke fell with crushing force. 
Swer%-ing aside, the sword hit Pantasilea full in nose and 
mouth. Both she and Luigi grovelled on the ground, while 
Bachiacca. with his breeches down to heels, screamed out 
and ran away. Then I turned upon the others boldly with my 
sword ; and those valiant fellows, hearing a sudden com- 
motion in the tavern, thought there was an army coming of 
a hundred men; and though they drew their swords with 
spirit, yet two horses which had taken fright in the tumult 
cast them into such disorder that a couple of the best riders 
were thrown, and the remainder took to flight. I, seeing 
that the affair was turning out well for me, ran as quickly as 
I cotUd, and came off with honour from the engagement, not 
wishing to tempt fortune more than was my duty. During 
this hurly-burly, some of the soldiers and captains wounded 
themselves with their own arms; and Messer Benvegnato, 
the Pope's chamberlain, was kicked and trampled by bis mule. 
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One of the servants also, who had drawn his sword, fell 
down together with his master, and wounded him badly in 
the hand. Maddened by the pain, he swore louder than all 
the rest in his Perugian jargon, crying out: **By the body 
of God, I will take care that Benvegnato teaches Benvenuto 
how to live." He afterwards commissioned one of the cap- 
tains who were with him (braver perhaps than the odiers, 
but with less aplomb, as being but a youth) to seek me out 
The fellow came to visit me in the place of my retirement; 
that was the palace of a great Neapolitan nobleman, who had 
become acquainted with me in my art, and had besides taken 
a fancy to me because of my physical and mental aptitude 
for fighting, to which my lord himself was personally well 
inclined. So, then, finding myself made much of, and being 
precisely in my element, I gave such answer to the captain 
as I think must have made him earnestly repent of having 
come to look me up. After a few days, when the wounds 
of Luigi, and the strumpet, and the rest were healing, this 
great Neapolitan nobleman received overtures from Messer 
Benvegnato ; for the prelate's anger had cooled, and he pro- 
posed to ratify a peace between me and Luigi and the sol- 
diers, who had personally no quarrel with me, and only 
wished to make my acquaintance. Accordingly my friend 
the nobleman replied that he would bring me where they 
chose to appoint, and that he was very willing to effect a 
reconciliation. He stipulated that no words should be 
bandied about on either side, seeing that would be little to 
their credit ; it was enough to go through the form of drink- 
ing together and exchanging kisses; he for his part under- 
took to do the talking, and promised to settle the matter to 
their honour. This arrangement was carried out. On 
Thursday evening my protector took me to the house of 
Messer Benvegnato, where all the soldiers who had been 
present at that discomfiture were assembled, and already 
seated at table. My nobleman was attended by thirty brave 
fellows, all well armed; a circumstance which Messer Ben- 
vegnato had not anticipated. When we came into the hall, 
he walking first, I following, he spake to this effect : " God 
save you, gentlemen; we have come to see you, I and Ben- 
venuto, whom I love like my own brother ; and we are rea^ 
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to do whatever you propose." Messer Benvegnato, seeing 
the hall filled with such a crowd of men, called out : '' It is 
only peace, and nothing else, we ask of you." Accordingly 
he promised that the governor of Rome and his catchpoles 
should give me no trouble. Then we made peace, and I 
returned to my shop, where I could not stay an hour without 
that Neapolitan nobleman either coming to see me or send- 
ing for me. 

Meanwhile Luigi Pulci, having recovered from his wound, 
rode every day upon the black horse which was so well 
trained to heel and bridle. One day, among others, after it 
had rained a little, and he was making his horse curvet just 
before Pantasilea's door, he slipped and fell, with the horse 
upon him. His right leg was broken short of? in the thigh; 
and after a few days he died there in Pantasilea's lodgings, 
discharging thus the vow he registered so heartily to Heaven. 
Even so may it be seen that God keeps account of the good 
and the bad, and gives to each one what he merits. 

XXXI7 ^ 

The whole world was now in warfare.* Pope Clement had 
sent to get some troops from Giovanni de' Medici, and when 
they came, they made such disturbances in Rome, that it was 
ill living in open shops.' On this account I retired to a good 
snug house behind the Banchi, where I worked for all the 
friends I had acquired. Since I produced few things of much 
importance at that period, I need not waste time in talking 
about them. I took much pleasure in music and amusements 
of the kind. On the death of Giovanni de' Medici in Lom- 
bardy, the Pope, at the advice of Messer Jacopo Salviati, dis- 
missed the five bands he had engaged; and when the Con- 
stable of Bourbon knew there were no troops in Rome, he 
pushed his army with the utmost energy up to the city. The 
whole of Rome upon this flew to arms. I happened to be 
intimate with Alessandro, the son of Piero del Bene, who, at 

^Wmr had broken out in 1521 between Charles V. and Francis I., which 
disturbed all Europe and involved the States of Italy in serious complica- 
tions. At the moment when this chapter opens, the Imperialist army under 
the Constable of Bourbon was marching upon Rome in 1527. x^ 

'These troops entered Rome in October xsa6. They were disbanded in 
March is^7» 
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the time when the Colonnesi entered Rome, had requested 
me to guard his palace.* On this more serious occasion, 
therefore, he prayed me to enlist fifty comrades for the 
protection of the said house, appointing me their captain, as 
I had been when the Colonnesi came. So I collected fifty 
young men of the highest courage, and we took up our 
quarters in his palace, with good pay and excellent ap- 
pointments. 

Bourbon's army had now arrived before the walls of Rome, 
and Alessandro begged me to go with him to reconnoitre. 
So we went with one of the stoutest fellows in our Company; 
and on the way a youth called Cecchino della Casa joined 
himself to us. On reaching the walls by the Campo Santo, 
we could see that famous army, which was making every 
effort to enter the town. Upon the ramparts where we took 
our station several young men were lying killed by the be- 
siegers ; the battle raged there desperately, and there was the 
densest fog imaginable. I turned to Alessandro and said: 
" Let us go home as soon as we can, for there is nothing 
to be done here ; you see the enemies are mounting, and our 
men are in flight." Alessandro, in a panic, cried : " Would 
God that we had never come here ! " and turned in maddest 
haste to fly. I took him up somewhat sharply with these 
words : " Since you have brought me here, I must perform 
some action worthy of a man ;" and directing my arquebuse 
where I saw the thickest and most serried troop of fighting 
men, I aimed exactly at one whom I remarked to be higher 
than the rest; the fog prevented me from being certain 
whether he was on horseback or on foot. Then I turned to 
Alessandro and Cecchino, and bade them discharge their 
arquebuses, showing them how to avoid being hit by the 
besiegers. When we had fired two rounds apiece, I crept 
cautiously up to the wall, and observing among the enfiny a 
most extraordinary confusion, I discovered afterwards tliat 
one of our shots had killed the Constable of Bourbon; and 

"Cellini here refers to the attack made upon Rome by the sremt Ghibelliiie 
house of Colonna, led by their chief captain, Pompeo, in September ISS& 
They took possession of the city and drove Clement into the Castle of S. 
Angclo, where they forced him to agree to terms^ favourinff the Imperial 
cause. It was customary for Roman gentlemen to hire bravi for the defence 
of their palaces when any extraordinary disturbance was expected, M» for 
example, upon the vacation of the Papal Chair. 
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from what I subsequently learned, he was the man whom 
I had first noticed above the heads of the rest.* 

Quitting our position on the ramparts, we crossed the 
Campo Santo, and entered the city by St Peter's; then com- 
ing out exactly at the church of Santo Agnolo, we got with 
the greatest difficulty to the great gate of the castle; for the 
generals Remo di Ceri and Orazio Baglioni were wounding 
and slaughtering everybody who abandoned the defence of 
the walls.' By the time we had reached the great gate, 
part of the foemen had already entered Rome, and we had 
them in our rear. The castellan had ordered the portcullis 
to be lowered, in order to do which they cleared a little 
space, and this enabled us four to get inside. On the 
instant that I entered, the captain Pallonc de' Medici claimed 
me as being of the Papal household, and forced me to 
abandon Alessandro, which I had to do, much against my 
will. I ascended to the keep, and at the same instant Pope 
Clement came in through the corridors into the castle; he 
had refused to leave the palace of St Peter earlier, being 
unable to believe that his enemies would effect their en- 
trance into Rome.' Having got into the castle in this way, 
I attached myself to certain pieces of*artiIlery, which were 
under the command of a bombardier called Giuliano Fioren- 
tino. Leaning there against the battlements, the unhappy 
man could see his poor house being sacked, and his wife 
and children outraged; fearing to strike his own folk, he 
dared not discharge the cannon, and flinging the burning 
fuse upon the ground, he wept as though his heart would 
break, and tore his cheeks with both his hands.' Some of 

'All hi^Toriana of the laclc of Home tgrce in MVinR thai Bourbon ma 
shot deid wH1<^ pUdng ladders against Ihr DUIworks ncor the abop Celliai 
mmtioiH. But lie honour of firing the arquibuie nhich brought him down 

en I rent on the anb) eel. Stt GzcBotovias" Siadi Re ' • -' - -~ 
■ Por HeniD di Ce-' ■ - ^ ■ „ . 
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„._ . . He aubsenuentlr obumed 

Ihc eapUmCT of Ibc Bande Nrre, and died fighling out Naple* in 1518. 
Oraiio murdered several of h<> courini in order to acquire the lordahlp of 
Perugia. His btdther MalateatB undertook to defend Florence In Ibo tlett 
at i;30. and sold the citr by treason to ClemFnt. 

•Giovio, In^kii Life ot .ibeCardmal Prosfcro Colonna 



Ihe Cardinal Prosoero Colonna. rrlatea Bow he 
1 Bight from the Vatican to the caMle. While 



ini tome open porliona of the gallery, he threw hii lioiet tiuaUe md 
cap 0*1 Mon«igBore over the white stole of the PontiH, for fe«r he might 
b« abot al br the soldiers in the nretts below. 

'The ahort autobiograpby of Raflaello da Monlelnpo, 1 man In taaaj 
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the other bombardiers were behaving in like manner; seeing 
which, I took one of the matches, and got the assistance of 
a few men who were not overcome by their emotions. I 
aimed some swivels and falconets at points where I saw it 
would be useful, and killed with them a good number of the 
enemy. Had it not been for this, the troops ^vho poured into 
Rome that morning, and were marching straight upon the 
castle, might possibly have entered it with ease, because the 
artillery was doing them no damage. I went on firing under 
the eyes of several cardinals and lords, who kept blessing me 
and giving me the heartiest encouragement. In my enthusi- 
asm I strove to achieve the impossible ; let it suffice that it 
was I who saved the castle that morning, and brought the 
other bombardiers back to their duty.* I worked hard the 
whole of that day; and when the evening came, while the 
army was marching into Rome through the Trastevere, 
Pope Qement appointed a great Roman nobleman named 
Antonio Santacroce to be captain of all the gunners. The 
first thing this man did was to come to me, and having 
greeted me with the utmost kindness, he stationed me with 
five fine pieces of artillery on the highest point of the castle, 
to which the name of the Angel specially belongs. This 
circular eminence goes round the castle, and surveys both 
Prati and the town of Rome. The captain put under my 
orders enough men to help in managing my guns, and having 
seen me paid in advance, he gave me rations of bread and a 
little wine, and begged me to go forward as I had begun. I 
was perhaps more inclined by nature to the profession of 
arms than to the one I had adopted, and I took such pleasure 
in its duties that I discharged them better than those of my 
own art Night came, the enemy had entered Rome, and 
we who were in the castle (especially myself, who have 
always taken pleasure in extraordinary sights) stayed gaz- 
ing on the indescribable scene of tumult and conflagration 
in the streets below. People who were anywhere else but 

^ ...Ki.'^o r#»l1in{ confirms this part of our mutfaor't narrative. It 

F^'P*^ r;S? m?ft intcrcsti^^^^^^ ^dence regmrding what went on 

fesMe thVSfstr?uriTthe «^^ of Rome, Montelupo was .1.0 a rmner, 
and commanded JJT® P|f/^S5; «._•♦, cxaRgeration. He did more tlian yeoman's 
'TlL«il*j;.;r'*"But°te «nn^^^ without hl«. the caaUe woold 
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hare been taken. 
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where we were, could not have formed the least imagina- 
tion of what it was. I will not, however, set myself to 
describe that tragedy, but will content myself with con- 
tinuing the history of my own life and the circumstances 
which properly belong to it 

XXXV 

During the course of my artillery practice, which I never 
intermitted through the whole month passed by us be- 
leaguered in the castle, I met with a great many very strik- 
ing accidents, all of them worthy to be related. But since 
I do not care to be too prolix, or to exhibit myself outside 
the sphere of my profession, I will omit the larger part of 
them, only touching upon those I cannot well neglect, which 
shall be the fewest in number and the most remarkable. 
The first which comes to hand is this: Messer Antonio 
Santacroce had made me come down from the -^ngel, in order 
to fire on some houses in the neighbourhood, where certain 
of our besiegers had been seen to enter. While I was 
firing, a cannon shot reached me, which hit the angle of a 
battlement, and carried off enough of it to be the cause why 
I sustained no injury. The whole mass struck me in the 
chest and took my breath away. I lay stretched upon the 
ground like a dead man, and could hear what the bystanders 
were saying. Among them all, Messer Antonio Santacroce 
lamented greatly, exclaiming: ''Alas, alas! we have lost 
the best defender that we had." Attracted by the uproar, 
one of my comrades ran up; he was called Gianfrancesco, and 
was a bandsman, but was far more naturally given to med- 
icine than to music. On the spot he flew off, crying for a 
stoop of the very best Greek wine. Then he made a tile 
red-hot, and cast upon it a good handful of wormwood; 
after which he sprinkled the Greek wine ; and when the worm- 
wood was well soaked, he laid it on my breast, just where the 
bruise was visible to all. Such was the virtue of the worm- 
wood that I immediately regained my scattered faculties. I 
wanted to begin to speak; but could not; for some stupid 
soldiers had filled my mouth with earth, imagining that 
by so doing they were giving me the sacrament; and 
indeed they were more like to have excommunicated me. 
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since I could with difficoltj come to myself again, the eartii 
doing me more mischief than the blow. Howcrer, I escaped 
that danger, and returned to the rage and fury of the goni, 
pursuing my work there with all the ability and cagemeai 
that I could summon. 

Pope Clement, by this, had sent to demand assistance from 
the Duke of Urbino, who was with the troops of Venice; he 
commissioned the enroy to tell his Excellency that the Castk 
of S. Angelo would send up every evening three beacons 
from its summit accompanied by three discharges of the 
cannon thrice repeated, and that so long as this signal was 
continued, he might take for granted that the castle had not 
}-ielded. I was charged with lighting the beacons and firing 
the guns for this purpose: and all this while I pointed mj 
artiller>- by day upon the places where mischief could be 
done. The Pope, in consequence, began to regard me with 
still greater favour, because he saw that I discharged my 
functions as intelligently as the task demanded. Aid from 
the Duke of Urbino never came; on which, as it is not nj 
business, I will make no further comment^ 

XXXVI 

Wliile I was at work upon that diabolical task of mine, 
there came from time to time to watch me some of the 
cardinals who were invested in the castle; and most fre- 
quently the Cardinal of Ravenna and the Cardinal de' GaddL' 
I often told them not to show themselves, since their nasty 
red caps gave a fair mark to our enemies. From neigh- 
bouring buildings, such as the Torre de* Bini, we ran great 
peril when they were there; and at last I had them locked 
off, and gained thereby their deep ill-will. I frequently re- 
ceived visits also from the general. Orazio Baglioni, who was 

* Francesco Maria drila Revere. Dulcr of Urbino. commanded t eonsidef^ 
able army as frencral of the Church, and was now meting for Venice. WI17 
he oflFfCted no diver«inn while the Imperial troops were marchittc vpMi 
Rome, and why he delayed to relieve the city, was never properly explained. 
Folk attrihutt d his impotent conduct partly to a natural slncrishacaB in 
warfare, and partly to nis hatred for the house of Media. Leo A. had de- 
prived him of his aukedom. and (riven it to a Nfedicean prince. It ia to this 
that Cellini probably refers in the cautious phrase whicn ends the chapter. 

^ P.i-nc'dcttu Accolti of Arezro. Archbishop of Ravenna in I5a4, obtained 
the hat in 15^7, three days before the sack of Rome. He was a dlstingvidied 
man of letters. Niccol6 Gaddi was created Cardinal on the aame daj ai 
Accolti. We shall hear more of him in Cellini'a pagca. 
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very well affected toward me. One day while he was talking 
with me, he noticed something going forward in a drinking- 
place outside the Porta di Castello, which bore the name of 
Baccanello. This tavern had for sign a sun painted between 
two windows, of a bright red colour. The windows being 
closed, Signor Orazio concluded that a band of soldiers were 
carousing at table just between them and behind the sun. 
So he said to me : *' Benvenuto, if you think that you could hit 
that wall an tWs breadth from the sun with your demi- 
cannon here, I believe you would be doing a good stroke, of 
business, for there is a great commotion there, and men 
of much importance must probably be inside the house." I 
answered that I felt quite capable of hitting the sun in its 
centre, but that a barrel full of stones, which was standing 
close to the muzzle of the gun, might be knocked down by 
the shock of the discharge and the blast of the artillery. 
He rejoined: "Don't waste time, Benvenuto. In the first 
place, it is not possible, where it is standing, that the can- 
non's blast should bring it down ; and even if it were to fall, 
and the Pope himself was tmdemeath, the mischief would 
not be so great as you imagine. Fire, then, only fire ! '* 
Taking no more thought about it, I struck the sun in the 
centre, exactly as I said I should. The cask was dislodged, 
as I predicted, and fell precisely between Cardinal Famese 
and Messer Jacopo Salviati.* It might very well have dashed 
out the brains of both of them, except that just at that 
very moment Famese was reproaching Salviati with having 
caused the sack of Rome, and while they stood apart from 
one another to exchange opprobrious remarks, my gabion fell 
without destroying them. When he heard the uproar in the 
court below, good Signor Orazio dashed off in a hurry ; and 
I, thrusting my neck forward where the cask had fallen, heard 
some people saying : " It would not be a bad job to kill that 
gunner ! '* Upon this I turned two falconets toward the 
staircase, with mind resolved to let blaze on the first man 
who attempted to come up. The household of Cardinal Far- 
nese must have received orders to go and do me some injury; 
accordingly I prepared to receive them, with a lighted match 

* Alessandro Famese, Dean of the Sacred College, and afterwards Pope 
Paul III. Of Giacopo Salyiati we have already heard, p. 14. 

(6) BC XXXI 
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:»ir " V -Ti ir- .izcer?. f jTra fcn't »ck off from there, 
izii 7 r.iz 1 iiiirr ^ rnlii imiTng 7^x1 .fares to tooch the 
T?:i:rri>*. I :x-^ j^r rv: raancn Jcaifed. vfaich will blow 
T-ru rrj t*-^ :er 3^: izni zsH ±e Car-~a! that I was acting 
IT rre Tier :f ^r«5r-cr :iEc=r5. inc. :hai what wie have done 
!=•: ir^ :l"-c s :r te f'sic * :f rxni priests." and not to 
z-^rr rrerr. ' T'ljr- miie nn~ ami rhgi came Signor Orazto 
ra^i -r::. -r:n:^i' I "TOjie Tra fccai bacic else I'd mnrder 
•:= f:r ! iiitrv -^:— -viZ -ric ze wxs. He drew back a 
Ihri*. -'Tc -v— rr.::r 1 rfrmr! ?h»:w rf fear, and called out: 
* Z«:-'r=-ir: : i= -rzr rr'^i " T: this I answered: "Sir. 
CTce :7- 'rTit rrrrre il-r^e. iri^i rter crce as yon like.** The 
ir^.: -v-15 1 Tjjr :f =:s^rr rrr-fc. stood still a mo- 
:-: -J-ei: sni i=— Z7 * I hiTe a gcod mind not to 
c-»T:e r? i.ri-^^ i^^'i *-" :•: rifte rte rppc-site of that which 
I ir:re='ie-i 7:-viri rr-z.'' Z rz'zlxd ^z rest as I was pot 
there r: ysz*r.*i rzy -•fi^^bccr?. I was equally well able to 
6iZin*i rrr^If r:i:. r-^s siii thit he was coming alone: and 
wher. he irr>-.i 1: rre t:^ :f the 5cairs, his features were 
c«rre iTsrrtrTcse-i tha= I th-rc^ht reasirnable. So I kept 
t::T hari -7«:" rrr swrri. i::d 5t?od eyeing him askance. 
V'xr. :h:5 he re^an rr !i-cr^ 2nd the colour coming back 
irt: h:5 fice. he ssii r: =e with the most pleasant manner: 
*• Frier.i Be-ver-:.". I Star yx?c as great love as I have it 
in 37 he2r: r: c:'='< : ir.f :r Gofs good time I will render 
ycu rr>:: :f :h:5. \Vru!f :r God that you had killed those 
two ra5oa!>; ::r :r.< r: them is the cause of all this trouble, 
and the cay rercharce will ccmc when the other will be 
fc und the cause c: >:r:eth:ng even worse." He then begged 
me. ii I should be asked, not to sav that he was with me 

m 

when I fired the gur. : and for the rest bade me be of good 
cheer. The ccmraoticn whJch the affair made was enormons, 
and lasted a long while. However. I will not enlarge upon 
it further, only addir.g that I was within an inch of re- 
venging my father on ^^e^^er Tacopo Salviati, who had 
grievously injured him. according to my father^s complaints. 
As it was. unwittingly I gave the fellow a great fright 
Of Famese I shall say nothing here, because it will ap- 

' Lcro preti. Perhaps thgir prigtU, 
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I its proper place how well it would have been if I had 
killed him. 



I pnrsued my business of artilleryman, and every day per- 
formed some extraordinary feat, whereby the credit and the 
favour I acquired with the Pope was something indescribable. 
There never passed a day but what I killed one or another 
of our enemies in the besieging army. On one occasion the 
Pope was walking round the circular keep,' when he observed 
a Spanish Colonel in the Prati ; he recognised the man by 
certain indications, seeing that this officer had formerly been 
in his service; and while he fixed his eyes on him. he kept 
talking about him. I, above by the Angel, knew nothing of 
all this, but spied a fellow down there, busying himself about 
the trenches with a javelin in his hand; he was dressed 
entirely in rose-colour; and so, studying the worst that I 
could do against him, I selected a gerfalcon which I had at 
band; it is a piece of ordnance larger and longer than a 
swivel, and about the size of a demi-culverin. This I 
emptied, and loaded it again with a good charge of fine 
powder mixed with the coarser sort; then I aimed it exactly 
at the man in red. elevating prodigiously, because a piece of 
that calibre couid hardly be expected to carry true at such 
a distance. I fired, and hit my man exactly in the middle. 
He had trussed his sword in front,' for swagger, after a way 
thoie Spaniards have; and my ball, when it struck him, 
broke upon the blade, and one could see the fellow cut in 
(wo fair halves. The Pope, who was expecting nothing of 
this kind, derived great pleasure and amazement from the 
sight, both because it seemed to him impossible that one 
should aim and hit the mark at such a distance, and also 
because the man was cut in two, and he could not com- 
prehend how this should happen. He sent for me, and 
asked about it. I explained all the devices I had used in 
firing: but toW him that why the man was cut in halves, 
neither he nor I could know. Upon my bended knees I then 

■Tbe ICmia ar main body of Hidrian's Maui. 
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■ of enjoying the fruits of their labour, they oftentimes 
1 showctl a mind lo mutiny and take themselves away from 
" Rome. However, after coming to terms with their valiant 
captain, Gian di Urbino,* they were ultimately compelled. 
at Iheir excessive inconvenience, to take another road when 
they changed guard. It cost them three miles of march, 
whereas before they had but half a mile. Having achieved 
this feat, I was entreated with prodigious favours by all the 
men of quality who were invested in the castle. This inci- 
dent was so important that I thought it well to relate it, 
before finishing the history of things outside my art, the 
which is the real object of my writing: forsooth, if I wanted 
to ornament my biography with such matters, I should have 
far too much to tell. There is only one more circumstance 
whkh, DOW that the occasion offers, I propose to record. 

XXXVIII 

I shall skip over some intervening circumstances, and tell 
how Pope Clement, wishing to save the tiaras and the 
whole collection of the great jewels of the Apostolic Camera, 
had me called, and shut himself up together with me and 
the Cavalierino in a room alone.' This Cavalierino had 
been a groom in the stable of Filippo Strozzi ; he was French, 
and a person of the lowest birth; but being a most faithful 
servant, the Pope had made him very rich, and confided in 
him tike himself. So the Pope, the Cavaliere, and I. being 
shut up together, they laid before me the tiaras and jewels 
of the regalia; and his Holiness ordered me to take all the 
gems out of their gold settings. This I accordingly did; 
afterwards 1 wrapt them separately up in bits of paper and 
we sewed them inlo the linings of the Pope's and the Cava- 
Itere's clothes. Then they gave me all the gold, which 
weighed about two hundred pounds, and bade me melt it 
down as secretly as I was able. I went up to the Angel, 

•Ttii apnin wsi ■ Sp»ni»rd, who playtd i very considerable figure in 
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upon the bouse, and to discharge them all together upon 
the signal of an arquebuse being fired. He judged that if 
we killed the generals, the army, which was already almost 
on the point of breaking up, would take flight. God per- 
haps had heard the prayers they kept continually making, 
and meant to rid them in this manner of those impious 
scoundrels. 

We put our cannon in order at the command of Santa- 
croce, and waited for the signal. But when Cardinal Or- 
sini* became aware of what was going forward, he began 
to expostulate with the Pope, protesting that the thing by 
no means ought to happen, seeing they were on the point of 
concluding an accommodation, and that if the generals were 
killed, the rabble of the troops without a leader would storm 
the castle and complete their utter ruin. Consequently they 
could by no means allow the Pope's plan to be carried out. 
The poor Pope, in despair, seeing himself assassinated both 
inside the castle and without, said that he left them to ar- 
range it. On this, our orders were countermanded; but I, 
who chafed against the leash,* when I knew that they were 
coming round to bid me stop from firing, let blaze one of 
my demi-cannons, and struck a pillar in the courtyard of the 
house, around which I saw a crowd of people clustering. 
This shot did such damage to the enemy that it was like to 
have made them evacuate the house. Cardinal Orsini was 
absolutely for having me hanged or put to death; but the 
Pope took up my cause with spirit The high words that 
passed between them, though I well know what they were, I 
will not here relate, because I make no profession of writing 
history. It is enough for me to occupy myself with my own 
affairs. 

XXXIX 

After I had melted down the gold, I took it to the Pope, 
who thanked me cordially for what I had done, and ordered 
the Cavalierino to give me twenty-five crowns, apologising 
to me for his inability to give me more. A few days after- 
wards the articles of peace were signed. I went with three 

* Franciotto Orsini wms educated in the household of his kinsman Lorenzo 
de* Medici. He followed the profession of arms, and married; but alter 
losing his wife took orders, and received the hat in 15 17. 

* lo ckt non pot€vo ttarg alU moss4. 
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hundred comrades in the train of Signor Orazk) Baglioni 
toward Perugia; and there he wished to make me captain 
of the company, but I was unwilling at the moment, saying 
that I wanted first to go and see my father, and to redeem 
the ban which was still in force against me at Florence, 
Signor Orazio told me that he had been appointed general 
of the Florentines ; and Sir Pier Maria del Lotto, the envoy 
from Florence, was with him, to whom he specially recom- 
mended me as his man.^ 

In course of time I came to Florence in the company of 
several comrades. The plague was raging with indescribable 
fury. When I reached home, I found my good father, who 
thought either that I must have been killed in the sack of 
Rome, or else that I should come back to him a beggar. 
However, I entirely defeated both these expectations; for 
I was alive, with plenty of money, a fellow to wait on me, 
and a good horse. My joy on greeting the old man was so 
intense, that, while he embraced and kissed me, I thought 
that I must die upon the spot. After I had narrated all the 
devilries of that dreadful sack, and had given him a good 
quantity of crowns which I had gained by my soldiering, 
and when we had exchanged our tokens of affection, he 
went off to the Eight to redeem my ban. It so happened 
that one of those magistrates who sentenced me, was now 
again a member of the board. It was the very man who 
had so inconsiderately told my father he meant to march 
me out into the country with the lances. My father took 
this opportunity of addressing him with some meaning words, 
in order to mark his revenge, relying on the favour which 
Orazio Baglioni showed me. 

Matters standing thus, I told my father how Signor Orazio 
had appointed me captain, and that I ought to begin to think 
of enlisting my company. At these words the poor old man 
was greatly disturbed, and begged me for God's sake not to 
turn my thoughts to such an enterprise, although he knew I 
should be fit for this or yet a greater business, adding that his 
other son, my brother, was already a most valiant soldier, 
and that I ought to pursue the noble art in which I had 

1 Pier Maria di Lotto of S. Miniato was notary to the Florentine Signoria. 
He collected the remnants of the Bande Nere, and gave them over to Oraiio 
Baglioni^ who contrived to escape from S. Angelo m safety to Femsia. 
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laboured so many years and with such diligence of study. 
Although I promised to obey him, he reflected, like a man of 
sense, that if Signor Orazio came to Florence, I could not 
withdraw myself from military service, partly because I had 
passed my word, as well as for other reasons. He therefore 
thought of a good expedient for sending me away, and spoke 
to me as follows : " Oh, my dear son, the plague in this town 
is raging with immitigable violence, and I am always fancy- 
ing you will come home infected with it. I remember, when 
I was a young man, that I went to Mantua, where I was very 
kindly received, and stayed there several years. I pray and 
command you, for the love of me, to pacH off and go thither ; 
and I would have you do this to-day rather than to-morrow." 



XL ^ 

I had always taken pleasure in seeing the world; and 
having never been in Mantua, I went there very willingly. 
Of the money I had brought to Florence, I left the greater 
part with my good father, promising to help him wherever I 
might be, and confiding him to the care of my elder sister. 
Her name was Cosa; and since she never cared to marry, 
she was admitted as a nun in Santa Orsola; but she put off 
taking the veil, in order to keep house for our old father, 
and to look after my younger sister, who was married to 
one Bartolommeo, a surgeon. So then, leaving home with 
my father's blessing, I mounted my good horse, and rode off 
on it to Mantua. 

It would take too long to describe that little journey in de- 
tail. The whole world being darkened over with plague and 
war, I had the greatest difficulty in reaching Mantua. How- 
ever, in the end, I got there, and looked about for work to 
do, which I obtained from a Maestro Niccolo of Milan, gold- 
smith to the Duke of Mantua. Having thus settled down to 
work, I went after two days to visit Messer Giulio Romano, 
that most excellent painter, of whom I have already spoken, 
and my very good friend. He received me with the tender- 
est caresses, and took it very ill that I had not dismounted 
at his house. He was living like a lord, and executing a 
great work for the Duke outside the city gates, in a place 
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called Del Te. It was a vast and prodigious undertaking, 
as may still, I suppose, be seen by those who go there.* 

Messer Giulio lost no time in speaking of me to the Duke 
in terms of the warmest praise.* That Prince commissioned 
me to make a model for a reliquary, to hold the blood of 
Christ, which they have there, and say was brought them by 
Longiuus. Then he turned to Giulio, bidding him supply me 
with a design for it. To this Giulio replied : " My lord, Ben- 
venuto is a man who does not need other people's sketches, 
as your Excellency will be very well able to judge when 
you shall see his model." I set hand to the work, and made 
a drawing for the reliquary, well adapted to contain the 
sacred phial. 'Then I made a little waxen model of the 
cover. This was a seated Christ, supporting his great cross 
aloft with the left hand, while he seemed to lean against it, 
and with the fingers of his right hand he appeared to be 
opening the wound in his side. When it was finished, it 
pleased the Duke so much that he heaped favours on me, 
and gave me to understand that he would keep me in his 
service with such appointments as should enable me to live 
in affluence. 

Meanwhile, I had paid my duty to the Cardinal his brother, 
who begged the Duke to allow me to make the pontifical seal 
of his most reverend lordship.* This I began; but while I 
was working at it I caught a quartan fever. During each 
access of this fever I was thrown into delirium, when I 
cursed Mantua and its master and whoever stayed there at 
his own liking. These words were reported to the Duke by 
the Milanese goldsmith, who had not omitted to notice that 
the Duke wanted to employ me. When the Prince heard the 
ravings of my sickness, he flew into a passion against me; 
and I being out of temper with Mantua, our bad feeling was 
reciprocal. The seal was finished after four months, to- 
gether with several other little pieces I made for the Duke 

^ This is the famous Palazzo del Te, outside the walls of Mantua. It still 
remains the chief monument of Giulio Romano's versatile genius. 

* Federigo Gonzago was at this time Marquis of Mantua. Charles V. 
erected his fief into a duchy in 1530. 

* Ercole Gonzaga, created Cardinal in 1527. After the death of his 
brother, Duke Federigo, he governed Mantua for sixteen years as regent 
for his nephews, and became famous as a patron of arts and letters. He 
died at Trento in 1563 while presiding over the Council there, hi tiK pon- 
tificate of Pius IV. 
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under the name of the Cardinal. His Reverence paid me 
well, and bade me return to Rome, to that marvellous city 
where we had made acquaintance. 

I quitted Mantua with a good sum of crowns, and reached 
Govcmo, where the most valiant general Giovanni had been 
killed.* Here I had a slight relapse of fever, which did 
not interrupt my journey, and coming now to an end, it never 
returned on me again. Wlien I arrived at Florence, I hoped 
to find my dear father, and knocking at the door, a hump- 
backed woman in a fury showed her face at the window ; 
she drove me off with a torrent of abuse, screaming that the 
sight of me was a consumption to her. To this misshapen 
hag I shouted: "Hoi tell me, cross-grained hunchback, is 
there no other face to see here but your ugly visage ? " 
" No, and bad luck to you." Whereto I answered in a loud 
voice : " In less than two hours may it' never vex us more ! '' 
Attracted by this dispute, a neighbour put her head out, from 
whom I learned that my father and all the people in the 
house had died of the plague. As I had partly guessed it 
might be so, my grief was not so great as it would other- 
wise have been. The woman afterwards told me that only 
my sister Liperata had escaped, and that she had taken 
refuge with a pious lady named Mona Andrea de' Bellacci.' 

I took my way from thence to the inn, and met by accident 
a very dear friend of mine. Giovanni Rigogli, Dismounting 
at his house, we proceeded to the piazza, where I received 
intelligence that my brother was alive, and went to find him 
at the house of a friend of his called Berlino Aldobrandini. 
On meeting, we made demonstrations of the most passionate 
afTection; for he had heard that I was dead, and I had heard 
that he was dead; and so our joy at embracing one another 
was extravagant. Then he broke out into a loud fit of 
laughter, and said: "Come, brother, I will take you where 
I'm sure you'd never guess I You must know that I have 
given OUT sister Liperata away again in marriage, and she 
holds it for absolutely certain that you are dead." On our 
way we (old each other all the wonderful adventures we had 
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met with; and when we reached the house where our sister 
dwelt, the surprise of seeing me alive threw her into a 
fainting fit, and she fell senseless in my arms. Had not 
my brother been present, her speechlessness and sudden 
seizure must have made her husband imagine I was some 
one different from a brother — as indeed at first it did 
Cecchino, however, explained matters, and busied himself 
in helping the swooning woman, who soon come to. Then, 
after shedding some tears for father, sister, husband, and a 
little son whom she had lost, she began to get the supper 
ready; and during our merry meeting all that evening we 
talked no more about dead folk, but rather discoursed gaily 
about weddings. Thus, then, with gladness and great enjoy- 
ment we brought our supper-party to an end. 

XLI 

On the entreaty of my brother and sister, I remained at 
Florence, though my own inclination led me to return to 
Rome. The dear friend, also, who had helped me in some 
of my earlier troubles, as I have narrated (I mean Piero, son 
of Giovanni Landi) — he too advised me to make some stay 
in Florence; for the Medici were in exile, that is to say, 
Signor Ippolito and Signor Alessandro, who were after- 
wards respectively Cardinal and Duke of Florence; and he 
judged it would be well for me to wait and see what hap- 
pened/ 

At that time there arrived in Florence a Sienese, called 
Girolamo Marretti, who had lived long in Turkey and was a 
man of lively intellect. He came to my shop, and commis- 
sioned me to make a golden medal to be worn in the hat. The 
subject was to be Hercules wrenching the lion's mouth. 
While I was working at this piece, Michel Agnolo Buonarroti 
came oftentimes to see it. I had spent infinite pains upon the 
design, so that the attitude of the figure and the fierce passion 

* I may remind my readers that the three Medici of the ruling hotue were 
now illegitimate. Clement VII. was the bastard son of Giuliano. brother of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Ippolito. the Cardinal, was the basUrd of Ginlian^ 
Duke of Nemours, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Alessandro wms the 
reputed bastard of Lorenzo, Duke of U rhino, grandson of Lorenro the Baaf- 
nificpnt. Alessandro became Duke of Florence, and after poisoning his coushii 
Cardinal Ippolito, was murdered by a distant cousin. Lorenaino de* Medta. 
In this way the male line of Lorenzo the Magnificent was ' ^"*' 



of the beast were executed in quite a cfifferent style frooi 
that of any cr a ftsma n who had hitherto at t e mpte d such 
groups. This, togedier with the foct that the special branch 
of art was totally unknown to Michel Agnolo, made die 
divine master gire soch praises to my work that I feh in- 
credibly inspired for further e£Ebrt Howerer, I found little 
else to do but jewel-setting; and though I gained more thus 
than in any other way, jret I was dissatisfied, for I would 
fain have been enq>loyed upon some higher task than that of 
setting precious stones. 

Just then I met with Federigo Ginori, a young man of a 
very lofty spirit. He had lived some years in Naples, and 
being endowed with great charms of person and presence, 
had been the lover of a Neapolitan p r ince s s. He wanted 
to have a medal made, with Atlas bearing the world upon 
his shoulders, and applied to Michel Agnolo for a des^n. 
Michel Agnolo made this answer: " Go and find out a young 
goldsmith named Benvenuto; he will serve you admirably, 
and certainly he does not stand in need of sketches by me. 
However, to prevent your thinking that I want to save my- 
self the trouble of so slight a matter, I will gladly sketch 
you something; but meanvdiile speak to Benvenuto, and let 
him also make a model; he can then execute the better of 
the two designs.'* Federigo Ginori came to me, and told me 
what he wanted, adding thereto how Michel Agnolo had 
praised me, and how he had suggested I should make a 
waxen model \diile he undertook to supply a sketch. The 
words of that great man so heartened me, that I set myself 
to work at once with eagerne ss upon the model; and when 
I had finished it, a painter who was intimate with Michel 
Agnolo, called Giuliano Bugiardini, brought me the drawing 
of Atlas.' On the same occasion I showed Giuliano mv 
little model in wax, which was very different from Michel 
Agnolo's drawing; and Federigo, in concert with Bugiardini, 
agreed that I should work upon my model. So I took it in 
hand, and when Michel Agnolo saw it, he praised me to the 
sides. This was a figure, as I have said, chiselled on a plate 
of gold ; Atlas had the heaven upon his back, made out of a 



*Tlii« painter was tbe papn of Bertoldo, a naa of Minple nmu K U and 
of some exoelleaee in Us art. The gallery at Bolocna has a fine 
of hit painting. Micbel Agnolo drfightrd in his society. 
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crystal ball, engraved with the zodiac upon a field of lapis- 
lazuli. The whole composition produced an indescribably 
fine effect; and under it ran the legend Sumtna tulisse juvatf 
Federigo was so thoroughly well pleased that he paid me 
very liberally. Aluigi Alamanni was at that time in Flor- 
ence. Federigo Ginori, who enjoyed his friendship, brought 
him often to my workshop, and through this introduction 
we became very intimate together/ 



Pope Clement had now declared war upon the 'city of 
Florence, which thereupon was put in a state of defence; 
and the militia being organised in each quarter of the town, 
I too received orders to serve in my turn. I provided my- 
self with a rich outfit, and went about with the Highest 
nobility of Florence, who showed a unanimous desire to 
fight for the defence of our liberties. Meanwhile the 
speeches which are usual upon such occasions were made 
in every quarter ; * the young men met together more than 
was their wont, and everywhere we had but one topic of 
conversation. 

It happened one day, about noon, that a crowd of tall men 
and lusty young fellows, the first in the city, were assembled 
in my workshop, when a letter from Rome was put into my 
hands. It came from a man called Maestro Giacopino della 
Barca. His real name was Giacopo della Sciorina, but they 
called him della Barca in Rome, because he kept a ferry 
boat upon the Tiber between Ponte Sisto and Ponte Santo 
Agnolo. He was a person of considerable talent, distin- 
guished by his pleasantries and striking conversation, and 
he had formerly been a designer of patterns for the cloth- 
weavers in Florence. This man was intimate with the Pope, 
who took great pleasure in hearing him talk. Being one day 
engaged in conversation, th^y touched upon the sack and 

* Cellini says Summam. 

*This was the agreeable didactic poet Lui^ Akmanni, who had to fly 
from Florence after a conspiracy against Cardinal Giulio de' Medid In 1522. 
He could never reconcile himself to the Medicean tjrranny, and finaUf took 
refuge in France, where he was honoured by Francois I. He died at 
Amhoise in 1556. 

^ Fecesi quelh oraaiom. It may mean " the prayers were offered opb" 
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tlw defence of the castle. This brought me to the Pope's 
mind, and he spoke of me in the very highest terras, adding 
that if he knew where I was, he should be glad to gel me 
back. Maestro Giacopo said I was in Florence ; whereupon 
tiie Pope bade ihe man write and tell me to return to him. 
Tbe letter I have mentioned was to the efTect that I should 
do well if I resumed the service of Clement, and that this 
was sure to turn out to my advantage. 

The young men who were present were curious to know 
what the letter contained; wherefore I concealed it as well 
as I could. Afterwards I wrote to Maestro Giacopo, begging 
him by do means, whether for good or evil, to write to me 
again, xie however grew more obstinate in his officiousness, 
and wrote me another letter, so extravagantly worded, that 
if it had been seen, I should have got into serious trouble. 
The substance of it was that the Pope required me to come 
at DDCe, wanting to employ me on work of the greatest 
consequence; also that if I wished to act aright, I ought 
to throw up everything, and not to stand against a Pope in 
the party of those hare-brained Radicals. This letter, when 
1 read it. put me in such a fright, that I went to seek my dear 
friend Piero Landi. Directly he set eyes on me. he asked 
what accident had happened to upset me so. I told my 
friend that it was quite impossible for me to explain what 
lay upon my mind, and what was causing me this trouble; 
only I entreated him to take the keys I gave him, and to 
return the gems and gold in my drawers to such and such 
persons, whose names he would find inscribed upon my 
memorandum 'bo ok ; next, I begged him to pack up the 
furniture of my house, and keep account of it with his usual 
loving- kindness ; and in a few days he should hear where I 
was. The prudent young man, guessing perhaps pretty 
nearly how the matter stood, replied: "My brother, go 
your ways quickly: then write to me, and have no further 
care about your things." I did as he advised. He was the 
most loyal friend, the wisest, the most worthy, the most 
discreet, the most affectionate that I have ever known. I 
I Florence and went to Rome, and from there I wrote 
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XLIII 

Upon my arrival in Rome/ I found several of my former 
friends, by whom I was very well received and kindly enter- 
tained. No time was lost before I set myself to work at 
things which brought me profit, but were not notable enough 
to be described. There was a fine old man, a goldsmitht 
called Raffaello del Moro, who had considerable reputation 
in the trade, and was to boot a very worthy fellow. He 
begged me to consent to enter his workshop, saying he had 
some commissions of importance to execute, on which high 
profits might be looked for; so I accepted his proposal with 
good-will. 

More than ten days had elapsed, and I had not presented 
myself to Maestro Giacopino della Barca. Meeting me one 
day by accident, he gave me a hearty welcome, and asked 
me how long I had been in Rome. When I told him I 
had been there about a fortnight, he took it very ill, and 
said that I showed little esteem for a Pope who had urgently 
compelled him to write three times for me. I, who had 
taken his persistence in the matter still more ill, made no 
reply, but swallowed down my irritation. The man, who 
suffered from a flux of words, began one of his long yams, 
and went on talking, till at the last, when I saw him tired out, 
I merely said that he might bring me to the Pope when he 
saw fit. He answered that any time would do for him ; and 
I, that I was always ready. So we took our way toward the 
palace. It was a Maundy Thursday; and when we reached 
the apartments of the Pope, he being known there and I 
expected, we were at once admitted. 

The Pope was in bed, suffering from a slight indisposition, 
and he had with him Messer Jacopo Salviati and the Arch- 
bishop of Capua.* When the Pope set eyes on me, he was 




that he never took any decided part in politics, and belonjBed to a family 
of Medicean sympathies. His father sorved Lorenzo and Piero; his brother 
was a soldier of Giovanni delle Bande Nere and Duke Alettandro. Many 
most excellent Florentines were convinced that the Medioaan goremineiit 
was beneficial; and an artist had certainly more to expect from it thaa 
from the Republic. 



' Nicolas Schomberg, a learned Dominican and disciple of Savonarola, 
made Archbishop of Capua in 1520. He was a faithful and able minittff 
of Clement. Paul III. gave him the hat in 1535* and he died in 1537. 
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wdingly glad I kissed his feet, and then, as humbly 
as I could, drew near to him, and let him understand that 
I had things of consequence to utter. On this he waved his 
hand, and the two prelates retired to a distance from us. 
I began at once to speak: " Most blessed Father, from the 
tune of the sack up to this hour, I have never been able to 
confess or to communicate, because they refuse me absolu- 
tion. The case is this. When I melted down the gold and 
worked at the unsetting of those jewels, your Holiness 
ordered the Cavalicrino to give me a modest reward for my 
labours, of which I received nothing, but on the contrary 
he rather paid me with abuse. When then I ascended to 
the chamber where I had melted down the gold, and washed 
the ashes. I found about a pound and a half of gold in tiny 
grains like miilet-seeds : and inasmuch as I had not money . 
enough to take me home respectably, I thought I would ' 
avail myself of this, and give it back again when opportunity 
should offer. Now I am here at the feet of your Holiness, 
who is the only true confessor. I entreat you to do me 
the favour of granting me indulgence, so that I may be able 
to confess and communicate, and by the grace of your 
Holiness regain the grace of my Lord God-" Upon this 
flie Pope, with a scarcely perceptible sigh, remembering 
perhaps his former trials, spoke as follows: " Benvenuto, I 
thoroughly believe what you tel! me ; it is in my power to 
absolve you of any unbecoming deed you may have done, 
and. what is more, I have the will. So, then, speak out 
with frankness and perfect confidence; for if you had taken 
the value of a whole tiara, I am quite ready to pardon you." 
Thereupon I answered: "I took nothing, most blessed 
Father, but what I have confessed ; and this did not amount 
tt) the value of 140 ducats, for that was the sum I received 
from the Mint in Perugia, and with it I went home to com- 
fort my pom- old father." The Pope said : " Your father 
has been as virtuous, good, and worthy a man as was ever 
bom, and you have not degenerated from him. I am very 
sorry that the money was so little; but such as you say it 
was, I make you a present of it, and give you my full pardon. 
Assure your confessor of this, if there is nothing else upon 

t' ich concerns me. Afterwards, when 
BCXXXI 
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you have confessed and communicated, you * shall present 
yourself to me again, and it will be to your advantage." 

When I parted from the Pope, Messer Giacopo and the 
Archbishop approached, and the Pope spoke to them in the 
highest terms imaginable about me; he said that he had 
confessed and absolved me ; then he commissioned the Arch- 
bishop of Capua to send for me and ask if I had any other 
need beyond this matter, giving him full leave to absolve 
me amply, and bidding him, moreover, treat me with the 
utmost kindness. 

While I was walking away with Maestro Giacopino, he 
asked me very inquisitively what was the close and lengthy 
conversation I had had with his Holiness. After he had 
repeated the question more than twice, I said that I did 
not mean to tell him, because they were matters with which 
he had nothing to do, and therefore he need not go on asking 
me. Then I went to do what had been agreed on with 
the Pope; and after the two festivals were over, I again 
presented myself before his Holiness. He received me even 
better than before, and said: ''If you had come a little earlier 
to Rome, I should have commissioned you to restore my two 
tiaras, which were pulled to pieces in the castle. These, 
however, with the exception of the gems, are objects of little 
artistic interest ; so I will employ you on a piece of the very 
greatest consequence, where you will be able to exhibit all 
your talents. It is a button for my priest's cope, which has 
to be made round like a trencher, and as big as a little 
trencher, one-third of a cubit wide. Upon this I want you 
to represent a God the Father in half-relief, and in the 
middle to set that magnificent big diamond, which jrou 
remember, together with several other gems of the greatest 
value. Caradosso began to make me one, but did not finish 
it ; I want yours to be finished quickly, so that I may enjoy 
the use of it a little while. Go, then, and make me a fine 
model." He had all the jewels shown me, and then I went 
off like a shot * to set myself to work. 

* Affusolato. Lit., straight as a spindle. 
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XLIV 

During the time when Florence was besieged, Fcderigo 
Ginori, for whom I made that medal of Atlas, died of con- 
sumption, and the medal came into the hands of Messer 
Luigi Alamanni, who, after a little while, took it to present 
in person to Francis, king of France, accompanied by some 
of his own finest compositions. The King was exceedingly 
delighted with the gift; whereupon Messer Luigi told his 
Majesty so much about my personal qualities, as well as my 
art, and spoke so favourably, that the King expressed a wish 
to know me. 

Meanwhile I pushed my model for the button forward 
with all the diligence I could, constructing it exactly of the 
size which the jewel itself was meant to have. In the trade 
of the goldsmiths it roused considerable jealousy among 
those who thought that they were capable of matching it. A 
certain Micheletto had just come to Rome;' he was very 
clever at engraving cornelians, and was, moreover, a most 
intelligent jeweller, an old man and of great celebrity. He 
had been employed upon the Pope's tiaras ; and while I was 
working at my model, he wondered much that I had not 
applied to him, being as he was a man of intelligence and of 
large credit with the Pope. At last, when he saw that I was 
not coming to him, he came to me, and asked me what I 
was about " What the Pope has ordered me," I answered. 
Then he said: "The Pope has commissioned me to super- 
intend everything which is being made for his Holiness." I 
only replied that I would ask the Pope, and then should 
know what answer I ought to give him. He told me that I 
should repent, and departing in anger, had an interview with 
all the masters of the art; they deliberated on the matter, and 
charged Michele with the conduct of the whole affair. As 
was to be expected from a person of his talents, he ordered 
more than thirty drawings to be made, all differing in their 
details, for the piece the Pope had commissioned. 

Having already access to his Holiness's ear, he took into 
his counsel anoUier jeweller, named Pompeo, a Milanese, 
who was in favour with the Pope, and related to Messer 

^ Vaiari calls thk eminent engraver of genu Michelino. 
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I took the money and the model home, and was in the 
utmost impatience to begin my work. After I had laboured 
diligently for eight days, the Pope sent word by one of his 
chamberlains, a very great gentleman of Bologna, that I was 
to come to him and bring what I had got in hand. On the 
way, the chamberlain, who was the most gentle-mannered 
person in the Roman court, told me that the Pope not only 
wanted to see what I was doing, but also intended to intrust 
me with another task of the highest consequence, which 
was, in fact, to furnish dies for the money of the Mint; 
and bade me arm myself beforehand with the answer I 
should give; in short, he wished me to be prepared, and 
therefore he had spoken. When we came into the presence, 
I lost no time in exhibiting the golden plate, upon which I 
had as yet carved nothing but my figure of God the Father; 
but this, though only in the rough, displayed a grander style 
than that of the waxen model. The Pope regarded it wiA 
stupefaction, and exclaimed: "From this moment forward 
I will believe everything you say.'^ Then loading me with 
marks of favour, he added : " It is my intention to give you 
another commission, which, if you feel competent to execute 
it, I shall have no less at heart than this, or more." He 
proceeded to tell me that he wished to make dies for the 
coinage of his realm, and asked me if I had ever tried my 
hand at such things, and if I had the courage to attempt 
them. I answered that of courage for the task I had no 
lack, and that I had seen how dies were made, but that I 
had not ever made any. There was in the presence a certain 
Messer Tommaso, erf Prato, his Holiness's Datary ;* and this 
man, being a friend of my enemies, put in: "Most blessed 
Father, the favours you are showering upon this young man 
(and he by nature so extremely overbold) are enough to 
make him promise you a new world. You have already 
given him one great task, and now, by adding a greater, 

* His full name was Tommaso Cortese. The Papal Datario was the rtfcf 
secretary of the office for requests, petitions, and patents. His title «■■ 
derived from its being his duty to affix the Datum Roma to documenta. Tfce 
fees of this office, which was also called Dstario, brought in a tarfe te^ 
cnue to the Papacy. 
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you are like to make them clash together." The Pope, in 
a rage, turned round on him, and told him to mind his own 
business. Then he commanded me to make the model for 
a broad doubloon of gold, upon which he wanted a naked 
Christ with his hands tied, and the inscription Ecce Homo; 
the reverse was to have a Pope and Emperor in the act 
together of propping up a cross which seemed to fall, and 
this legend: Unu-i spirilus el una fides erat in eis. 

After the Pope had ordered this handsome coin, Bandinello 
the sculptor came up; he had not yet been made a knight; 
and, with his wonted presumption muffled up in ignorance, 
said: "For these goldsmiths one must make drawings for 
such fine things as that." I turned round upon him in a 
moment, and cried out that I did not want his drawings for 
my art, but that I hoped before very long to give his art some 
trouble by my drawings. The Pope expressed high satis- 
faction at these words, and turning to me said; " Go then, my 
Benvenuto, and devote yourself with spirit to my service. 
and do not lend an ear to the chattering of these silly 
fellows." 

So I went off, and very quickly made two dies of steel ; 
then I stamped a coin in gold, and one Sunday after dinner 
took the coin and the dies to the Pope, who, when he saw 
the piece, was astonished and greatly gratified, not only 
because my work pleased him excessively, but also because 
of the rapidity with which I had performed it. For the 
farther ^tisfaction and amazement of his holiness, I had 
brought with me all the old coins which in former times 
had been made by those able men who served Popes Giulin 
and Leo; and when I noticed that mine pleased him far 
better, I drew forth from my bosom a patent,' in which I 
prayed for the post of stamp-mastci* in the Mint. This 
place was worth six golden crowns a month, in addition 
to the dies, which were paid at the rate of a ducat for three 
by the Master of the Mint. The Pope took my patent and 
handed it to the Datary, telling him to lose no lime in dis- 
patching the business. The Datary began to put it in his 
pocket, saying: "Most blessed Father, your Holiness ought 

■ tffl« prafio. CclliBi eonloit* hts petition with the iQ.iniment, whiih 
he iMd probably drawn up ready for ligDiture. 
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I took the money and the model home, and was in the 
utmost impatience to begin my work. After I had laboured 
diligently for eight days, the Pope sent word by one of his 
chamberlains, a very great gentleman of Bologna, that I was 
to come to him and bring what I had got in hand. On the 
way, the chamberlain, who was the most gentle-mannered 
person in the Roman court, told me that the Pope not only 
wanted to see what I was doing, but also intended to intrust 
me with another task of the highest consequence, which 
was, in fact, to furnish dies for the money of the Mint; 
and bade me arm myself beforehand with the answer I 
should give; in short, he wished me to be prepared, and 
therefore he had spoken. When we came into the presence, 
I lost no time in exhibiting the golden plate, upon which I 
had as yet carved nothing but my figure of God the Father; 
but this, though only in the rough, displayed a grander style 
than that of the waxen model. The Pope regarded it with 
stupefaction, and exclaimed : " From this moment forward 
I will believe everything you say.'^ Then loading me with 
marks of favour, he added : " It is my intention to give you 
another commission, which, if you feel competent to execute 
it, I shall have no less at heart than this, or more." He 
proceeded to tell me that he wished to make dies for the 
coinage of his realm, and asked me if I had ever tried my 
hand at such things, and if I had the courage to attempt 
them. I answered that of courage for the task I had no 
lack, and that I had seen how dies were made, but that I 
had not ever made any. There was in the presence a certain 
Messer Tommaso, erf Prato, his Holiness's Datary f and this 
man, being a friend of my enemies, put in: "Most blessed 
Father, the favours you are showering upon this young man 
(and he by nature so extremely overbold) are enough to 
make him promise you a new world. You have already 
given him one great task, and now, by adding a greater, 



* His full name was Tommaso Cortesc. The Papal Datario wmi tfie dilef 
secretary of the office for requests, petitions, and patents. His title was 
derived from it« being his duty to affix the Datum Roma to docaraenta. The 
fees of this office, which was also called Datario» brought in a largB ttw* 
enue to the Papacy. 
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at all to her. So he began his treatment; and after a few 
days, when he was going to extract a portion of the diseased 
bones, her father called for me, and begged me to be present 
at the operation. Maestro Giaconio was using some coarse 
steel instruments ; and when I observed that he was making 
little way and at the same time was inflicting severe pain on 
the patient, I begged him to slop and wait half a quarter of 
an hcmr for me. 1 ran into the shop, and made a little scalp- 
ing-iron of steel, extremely thin and curved; it cut like a 
razor. On my return, the surgeon used it, and began to 
work with so gentle a hand that she felt no pain, and in a 
short while the operation was over. In consequence of this 
service, and for other reasons, the worthy man conceived 
for me as much love, or more, as he had for two male 
diildrcn; and in the meanwhile he attended to the cure of 
his beautiful young daughter. 

I was on terms of the closest intimacy with one Messer 
Giovanni Gaddi, who was a clerk of the Camera, and a great 
connoisseur of the arts, although he had no practical ac- 
qoaintance with any.' In his household were a certain 
Messer Giovanni, a Greek of eminent learning, Messer 
Lodovico of Fano, no less distinguished as a man of letters, 
Messer Antonio Allegretti, and Messer Annibale Caro,* at 
that time in his early manhood. Messer Bastiano of Venice, 
a most excellent painter, and I were admitted to their 
society ; and almost every day we met together in Messer 
Giovanni's company.' 

Being aware of this .intimacy, the worthy goldsmith 
RafTaello said to Messer Giovanni: "Good sir, you know 
me ; now I want to marry my daughter to Benvenuto, and 
can think of no better intermediary than your worship. 
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So I am come to crave your assistance, and to beg 3roti to 
name for her such dowry from my estate as you may think 
suitable." The light-headed man hardly let my good friend 
finish what he had to say, before he put in quite at random: 
" Talk no more about it, Raffaello ; you are farther from 
your object than January from mulberries." The poor man, 
utterly discouraged, looked about at once for another 
husband for his g^rl; while she and the mother and all the 
family lived on in a bad humour with me. Since I did not 
know the real cause of this — ^I imagined they were paying 
me with bastard coin for the many kindnesses I had shown 
them — I conceived the thought of opening a workshop of 
my own in their neighbourhood. Messer Giovanni told me 
nothing till the girl was married, which happened in a few 
months. 

Meanwhile, I laboured assiduously at the work I was 
doing for the Pope, and also in the service of the Mint ; for 
his Holiness had ordered another coin, of the value of two 
carlins, on which his own portrait was stamped, while the 
reverse bore a figure of Christ upon the waters, holding out 
his hand to S. Peter, with this inscription Quare dubitastif 
My design won such applause that a certain secretary of the 
Pope, a man of the greatest talent, called II Sanga,^ was 
moved to this remark : " Your Holiness can boast of having 
a currency superior to any of the ancients in all their glory/* 
The Pope replied : " Benvenuto, for his part, can boast of 
serving an emperor like me, who is able to discern his 
merit." I went on at my great piece in gold, showing it 
frequently to the Pope, who was very eager to sec it, and 
each time expressed greater admiration. 



XLVII 

My brother, at this period, was also in Rome, serving Duke 
Alessandro, on whom the Pope had recently conferred the 
Duchy of Penna. This prince kept in his service a multitude 
of soldiers, worthy fellows, brought up to valour in the school 
of that famous general Giovanni de' Medici; and among 

"* Battista Sanea, a Roman, secretary to Gianmatteo Giberti, the good 
Archbishop of Verona, and afterwards to Oement VII. ^He was a great 
Latinist, and one of those ecclesiastics who earnettly desired a reform of 
the Church. He died, poisoned, at an early age. 
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these was my brother, whom the Duke esteemed as highly as 
the bravest of them. One day niy brother went after dinner 
to the shop of a man called Baccino della Croce in the 
Banchi. which all those men-at-arms frequented. He had 
flung himself upon a settee, and was sleeping. Just then 
the guard of the Bargello passed by ;' they were taking to 
prison a certain Captain Cisti. a Lombard, who had also 
been a member of Giovanni's troop, but was not in the 
service of the Duke. The captain, Cattivania degli Strozii. 
chanced to be in the same shop;' and when Cisti caught 
sight of him, he whispered: "I was bringing you those 
crowns I owed; if you want them, come for them before 
they go with me to prison." Now Cattivanza had a way 
of putting his neighbours to the push, not caring to hazard 
his own person. So, finding there around him several young 
fellows of the highest daring, more eager than apt for so 
serious an enterprise, he bade them catch up Captain Cisti 
and get the money from him, and if the guard resisted, over- 
power the men, provided they had pluck enough to do so. 

The young men were but four, and all four of them with- 
otrt a beard. The first was called Bertino Aldobrandi. 
another Anguillotto of Lucca; I cannot recall the names of 
the rest. Bertino had been trained like a pupil by my 
brother; and my brother felt the most unbounded love for 
him. So then, off dashed the four brave lads, and came up 
with the guard of the Bargello — upwards of fifty constables, 
counting pikes, arquebuses, and two-handed-swords. After 
a few words they drew their weapons, and the four boys so 
harried the guard, that if Captain Cattivanza had but shown 
his face, without so much as drawing, they would certainly 
have put the whole pack to Right. But delay spoiled all ; for 
Bertino received some ugly wounds and fell ; at the same 
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time, Anguillotto was also hit in the right arm, and being 
unable to use his sword, got out of the fray as well as he 
was able. The others did the same. Bertino Aldobrandi was 
lifted from the ground seriously injured. 

XLVIII 

While these things were happening, we were all at table; 
for that morning we had dined more than an hour later than 
usual. On hearing the commotion, one of the old man's 
sons, the elder, rose from table to go and look at the scuffle. 
He was called Giovanni; and I said to him: "For Heaven's 
sake, don't go! In such matters one is always certain to 
lose, while there is nothing to be gained." His father spoke 
to like purpose: "Pray, my son, don't go!" But the lad, 
without heeding any one, ran down the stairs. Reaching the 
Banchi, where the great scrimmage was, and seeing Bertino 
lifted from the groimd, he ran towards home, and met my 
brother Cecchino on the way, who asked what was the 
matter. Though some of the bystanders signed to Giovanni 
not to tell Cecchino, he cried out like a madman how it was 
that Bertino Aldobrandi had been killed by the guard My 
poor brother gave vent to a bellow which might have been 
heard ten miles away. Then he turned to Giovanni: "Ah 
me! but could you tell me which of those men killed him 
for me?"^ Giovanni said, yes, that it was a man who had 
a big two-handed sword, with a blue feather in his bonnet 
My poor brother rushed ahead, and having recognised the 
homicide by those signs, he threw himself with all his dash 
and spirit into the middle of the band, and before his man 
could turn on guard, ran him right through the guts, and 
with the sword*s hilt thrust him to the ground. Then he 
turned upon the rest with such energy and daring, that his 
one arm was on the point of putting the whole band to 
flight, had it not been that, while wheeling round to strike 
an arquebusier, this man fired in self-defence, and hit 
the brave unfortunate young fellow above the knee of his 
right leg. While he lay stretched upon the ground, the 

^ Oim^, saprestimi tu dire che di quelU me Vha mortof The mtf is to 
emphatic, that, though it makes poor Engliab, I have presenred it in 
my version. 
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constables scrambled off in disorder as fast as they were 
able, lest a pair to iny brother should arrive upon the scene. 
Noticing thai the tumult was not subsiding, I too rose from 
the table, and girding on my sword — for everybody wore one 
then — I went to the bridge of Sant' Agnolo, where I saw a 
group of several men assembled. On my coming up and 
being recognised by some of them, they gave way before 
me, and showed me what I least of all ihings wished to 
see, albeit I made mighty haste to view the sight. On the 
instant I did not know Cecchino, since he was wearing a 
different suit of clothes from that in which I had lately seen 
him. Accordingly, he recognised me first, and said: 
" Dearest brother, do not be upset by my grave accident ; 
it is only what might be expected in my profession: get me 
removed from here at once, for I have but few hours to 
live," They had acquainted me with the whole event while 
he was speaking, in brief words befitting such occasion. So 
I answered: "Brother, this is the greatest sorrow and the 
greatest trial that could happen to me in the whole course of 
my life. But be of good cheer; for before you lose sight of 
him who did the mischief, you shall see yourself revenged 
by my hand." Our words on both sides were to the purport, 
but of the shortest. 



The guard was now about fifty paces from us; for Maffio, 
their officer, had made some of them turn hack to take up 
the corporal my brother killed. Accordingly, I quickly 
traversed that short space, wrapped in my cape, which I 
had tightened round me, and came up with Maffio, whom I 
should most certainly have murdered, for there were plenty 
of people round, and I had wound my way among them. 
With the rapidity of lightning, I had half drawn my sword 
from the sheath, when Berlinghier Berlinghieri, a young 
man of the greatest daring and my good friend, threw him- 
•elf from behind upon my arms; he had four other fellows 
of like kidney with him. who cried out to Maffio: "Away 
With you. for this man here alone was killing you I " He 
"Who is he?" and they answered: "Own brother 
> the man you see there." Without waiting to hear more. 
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he made haste for Torre di Nona;* and they said: ''Bci- 
venuto, we prevented you against your will, but did it for 
your good ; now let us go to succour him who must (fie 
shortly." Accordingly, we turned and went back to mf 
brother, whom I had at once conveyed into a house. . The 
doctors who were called in consultation, treated him wAl 
medicaments, but could not decide to amputate the leg, whidi 
might perhaps have saved him. 

As soon as his wound had been dressed, Duke Alessandro 
appeared and most affectionately greeted him. My brodier 
had not as yet lost consciousness; so he said to the Duke: 
" My lord, this only grieves me, that your Excellency is 
losing a servant than whom you may perchance find mea 
more valiant in the profession of arms, but none more lov- 
ingly and loyally devoted to your service than I have been.** 
The Duke bade him do all he could to keep alive; for the 
rest, he well knew him to be a man of worth and courage. 
He then turned to his attendants, ordering them to see that 
the brave young fellow wanted for nothing. 

When he was gone, my brother lost blood so copiously, for 
nothing could be done to stop it, that he went off his head, 
and kept raving all the following night, with the exception 
that once, when they wanted to give him the communion, he 
said : " You would have done well to confess me before ; now 
it is impossible that I should receive the divine sacrament 
in this already ruined frame; it will be enough if I partake 
of it by the divine virtue of the eyesight, whereby it shall 
be transmitted into my immortal soul, which only prays to 
Him for mercy and forgiveness." Having spoken thus, the 
host was elevated ; but he straightway relapsed into the same 
delirious ravings as before, pouring forth a torrent of the 
most terrible frenzies and horrible imprecations that the 
mind of man could imagine; nor did he cease once all that 
night until the day broke. 

When the sun appeared above our horizon, he turned to 
me and said : " Brother, I do not wish to stay here longer, 
for these fellows will end by making me do something 
tremendous, which may cause them to repent of the annoy- 

^The Torre di Nona was one of the principal prisons in Rome, used 
especially for criminals condemned to deatn. 
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E they have given me." Then he kicked out both his 
Hp^lhc injured limb we had enclosed in a very heavy box 
—and made as though he would fling it across a horse's 
back. Turning his face round to me. he called out thrice — 
" Farewell, farewell ! " and with the last word that most 
valiant spirit passed away. 

At the proper hour, toward nightfall, I had him buried 
witii due ceremony in the church of the Florentines; and 
afltrwards I erected to his memory a very handsome monu- 
™*ni of marble, upon which I caused trophies and banners 
'd be carved. I must not omit to mention that one of his 
^"cnds had asked him who the man was that had killed him, 
*"iJ if he could recognise him ; lo which he answered that 
"* «uld, and gave his description. My brother, indeed, at- 
""Pted lo prevent this coming to my ears ; but 1 got it very 
"' impressed upon my mind, as will appear in the sequel.' 



famo 



'^turning to the monument. I should relate that certain 
"^Us men of letters, who knew my brother, composed for 

"^ *n epitaph, telling me that the noble young man deserved 

"■ The inscription ran thus: — 

'^'vmfMco CtUino Flormlino, ^ut quod in lenerit atinis ad loonnem 
■«ic-*Bi ductm pivrei vicloriaj relulil el lignifer fuil, facile dacu- 
■"•'••m dtdit quanta forlitidinil el coHsilii vir fulurus erat, ni 
f*^^tU foli archibuio trantfoisui, quinlo alalit lutlro jacerel. Ben- 
""•»»»ii Iraier posuii. Obiit die xxvii hiaii MD.XXIX." 

f^e was twenty-five years of age; and since the soldiers 

^Icd him Cecchino del Piffero/ his real name being Giovan- 

Ifancesco Cellini, I wanted lo engrave the former, by which 

tw Mras commonly known, under the armorial bearings of 

"or family. This name then I had cut in fine antique charac- 

Itrs, all of which were broken save the first and last. I was 

l^cd by the learned men who had composed that beautiful 

epitaph, wherefore I used these broken letters ; and my an- 

"«r was. because the marvellous framework of his body 

">* spoiled and dead ; and the reason why the first and last 

Jl^*y^ '" l"'' Sloria FIOTtnHna. lib. ii.. Kivrn b ihort account of C«- 
™^ tclllni'a dntta in Rdirc. ncntioning tito Btnioo AldDbrtadi, m tbe 
"fZyt to mcnie ohoin be log! hii life. 
"M k Pj»ia, tlw FMer'j mo. 
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remained entire was, that the first should symbolise the great 
gift God had given him, namely, of a human soul, inflamed 
with his divinity, the which hath never broken, while the 
second represented the glorious renown of his brave actions. 
The thought gave satisfaction, and several persons have 
since availed themselves of my device. Close to the name I 
had the coat of us Cellini carved upon the stone, altering it 
in some particulars. In Ravenna, which is a most ancient 
,city, there exist Cellini of our name in the quality of very 
honourable gentry, who bear a lion rampant or upon a field 
of azure, holding a lily gules in his dexter paw, with a label 
in chief and three little lilies or.' These are the true arms 
of the Cellini. My father showed me a shield as ours which 
had the paw only, together with the other bearings ; but I 
should prefer to follow those of the Cellini of Ravenna, 
which I have described above. Now to return to what I 
caused to be engraved upon my brother's tomb: it was the 
lion's paw, but instead of a lily, I made the lion hold an 
axe, with the field of the scutcheon quartered ; and I put the 
axe in solely that I might not be unmindful to revenge him. 

LI 

I went on applying myself with the utmost diligence upon 
the gold-work for Pope Clement's button. He was very 
eager to have it, and used to send for me two or three times 
a week, in order to inspect it; and his delight in the work 
always increased. Often would he rebuke and scold me, as 
it were, for the great grief in which my brother's loss had 
plunged me ; and one day, observing me more downcast and 
out of trim than was proper, he cried aloud: "Benvenuto, 
oh ! I did not know that you were mad. Have you only just 
learned that there is no remedy against death? One would 
think that you were trying to run after him." When I left 
the presence, I continued working at the jewel and the dies * 
for the Mint; but I also took to watching the arquebusier 
who shot my brother, as though he had been » girl I was in 

• I believe Cellini meant here to write " on a chief argent a label of four 
points, and three lilies gules.'* He has tricked the arnw thus in a MS. of 
the Palatine Library. See Lcclanchi, p. 103; sec also Piatti, vol. L p. 2$$, 
and Plon, p. 2. 

^ Ferri. I have translated this word dies; but it seems to mean aU tlie 
coining instruments, stampe or conii being the dies proper. 
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e w^ith. The man had formerly been in the light cavalry, 
: afterwards had joined the ar(|ucbusiers as one of the 
rgdlo's corporals: and what increased my rage was that 
had used these boastful words: "If it had not been for 
:, vrho killed that brave young man, the least trifle of delay 
>tild have resulted in his putting us all to flight with great 
lasfer." When 1 saw that the fever caused by always see- 
g him about was depriving me of sleep and appetite, and 
as bringing me by degrees to sorry plight, I overcame ray 
pugTiancc to so low and not quite praiseworthy an entcr- 
■ise, and made my mind up one evening to rid myself of 
le torment. The fellow lived in a house near a place called 
orre Sanguigua, next door to the lodging of one of the 
toet fashionable courtesans in Rome, named Signora Antea. 
t bad just struck twenty-four, and he was standing at the 
ousc-door. with his sword in hand, having risen from sup- 
er. With great address I stole up to him, holding a large 
PistojaLii dagger,* and dealt him a back-handed stroke, with 
which 1 meant to cut his head clean off ; but as he turned 
round very suddenly, the blow fell upon the point of his 
left shoulder and broke the bone. He sprang up, dropped 
his sword, half-stunned with the great pain, and took to 
fUghL I followed after, and in four steps caught him up, 
*htn I lifted my dagger above his head, which he was hold- 
inf; «ry low, and hit him in the back exactly at the juncture ■ 
oi tfit nape-bone and the neck. The poniard entered this 
point so deep into the bone, that, though I used all my 
itienph to pull it out, I was not able. For just at that 
iBameni four soldiers with drawn swords sprang out from 
AntM's lodging, and obliged me to set hand to my own 
sword to defend my life. Leaving the poniard then. I made 
"ff, »nd fearing I might be recognised, took refuge in the 
I^e of Duke Alessandro, which was between Piazza 
NV-ona and the Rotunda.' On my arrival, I asked to see 
"leDiikc; who told me that, if I was alone, I need only keep 
•fiitt md have no further anxiety, but to go on working at 
''■titwei which the Pope had set his heart on, and stay eight 
^yt indoors. He gave this advice the more securely, be- 
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cause the soldiers had now arrived who interrupted (he o 
pledon of my deed; they held the dagger in their hand, and 
were relating how the mailer happened, and the great trouble 
they had to pull the weapon from the neck and head-bone of 
the man, whose name they did not know. Just then (liovu 
Bandini came up, and said to them:* " That poniard is mine, 
and I lent it to Benvenuto, who was bent on revenging hii 
brother." The soldiers were profuse in their expressioiK 
of regret at having interrupted me, although my vengeance 
had been amply satisfied. 

More than eight days elapsed, and the Pope did not send 
for me according to his custom. Afterwards he summoned 
me through hts chamberlain, the Bolognese nobleman I have 
already mentioned, who let me, in his own modest manner, 
understand that his Holiness knew all. but was very wdl 
inclined toward me, and that I had only to mind my work 
and keep quiet. When we reached the presence, the Pope 
cast so menacing a glance towards me, that the mere look 
of his eyes made me tremble. Afterwards, upon examining 
my work his countenance cleared, and he began to praise 
me beyond measure, saying that I had done a vast amount 
in a short time. Then, looking me straight in the face, ht 
added : " Now that you are cured, Benvenuto. take heed 
how you live,'" I, who understood his meaning, promised 
that I would. Immediately upon this, I opened a very fine 
shop in the Banchi, opposite Raffaello, and there I finished 
the jewel after the lapse of a few months. 



The Pope had sent me kII those precious stones, except 
the diamond, which was pawned to certain Genoese banken 
for some pressing need he had of money. The rest were 
in my custody, together with a model of the diamond. I had 
five excellent journeymen, and in addition to the great piece, 

■Bsndlnl beara » dlalingoiibcd nime Id Flonnljnr annalB. Hr Rmd 
Dnkc Alosandra In iffiiri of much unparnnec: but afKmtdi be bctnrrd 
the inlerati of hli masler, Duke Cotlino. in an cmbBuj lo CbarlH V. in 

1543, II ««ms that he hmd then (wen plains into Ihe h»nil» o( PiU[ 
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ingaged on several jobs; so that my shop contained 
of much value in Jewels, gtms, and gold and silver. 
I shaggy dog, very big and handsome, which Duke 
indro gave me; the beast was capital as a retriever, 
X he brought me every sort of birds and game I shot, 
"t also served most admirably for a watchdog. It hap- 
i was natural at the age of twenty-nine, that I had 
ray service a girl of great beauty and grace, whom 
! a model in my art, and who was also complaisant 
I personal favours to me. Such being the case, I oc- 
)d an apartment far away from my workmen's rooms, as 
Bfrom the shop: and this communicated by a. little dark 
je with the maid's bedroom. I used frequently to pass 
' t with her; and though I sleep as lightly as ever yet 
1 upon this earth, yet, after indulgence in sexual 
!, my slumber is sometimes very deep and heavy. 

iait chanced one night; for I must say that a thief, under 

fte pretext of being a goldsmith, had spied on me, and cast 
liij tyts upon the precious stones, and made a plan to steal 
•firai Well, then, this fellow broke into the shop, where he 
found a ([uantity of little things in gold and silver. He was 
"Pgwl in bursting open certain boxes to get at the jewels 
DC had noticed, when my dog jumped upon him, and put 
liira to much trouble to defend himself with his sword. The 
^l unable to grapple with an armed man, ran several times 
Uiroagh the house, and rushed into the rooms of the joumey- 
""". which had been left open because of the great heat. 
JJ^tn he found they paid no heed to his loud barking, he 
**Rcd their bed-clothes off; and when they still heard 
■""ling, he pulled first one and then another by the arm till 
't nasti them, and. barking furiously, ran before to show 
"^ where he wanted them to go. At last it became clear 
'Ml they refused to follow; for the traitors, cross at being 
disturbed, threw stones and sticks at him; and this they 
^"1(1 well do, for I had ordered them to keep all night a 
'""P alight there ; and in the end they shut their rooms tight ; 
"o the dog, abandoning all hope of aid from such rascals, set 
""t alone again on his adventure. He ran down, and not 
^*lJng the thief in the shop, flew after him. When he got 
^ him, he tore the cape oS his back. It would have gone 



Ttar'I wiift xbc cdTcw had he hoc called for bdp to cciiiin 
oucr?. prsyine ' iicu fcr God's sake to save hnn froai a mad 
•fre :Lzd :hev. !ieiieriii^ wfiat he said, j umprfl out and droit 
the fc|f :^ wTth aiiich trooble. 

Af:«r funr!<e 2x7 workznen went into tfie shop, and saw 
±ar it 'lati bees br-:kexi open and all the boxes smashed 
T*ev began 33 scream at the top of their Toices: "Ah, woe 
i< 3ie ' .\x woe b 3ie ! * The clamour woke me, and I 
r!i:^hed cot in a panic Appearing tfans before them, tiiey 
crieri oat: '".\-as tc iisf for we have been robbed by some 
one. w!3D has broken xad borne ci ex 1 th ing away ! ** These 
wjris m r uught sc fbrciblj upon my mind that I dared not 
fo to 2xy big chest and look if it still held the jewels of die 
Pope. So intense was the anxiety, that I seemed to lose mj 
eyesight, and tok! them they themsehres must unlodc die 
chesc. and see how many of the Pope's gems were mij^^ing. 
The fellowTs were all of them in their shirts; and when, oo 
opening the chest, diey saw the precioas stones and my woii 
with them, they took heart of joy and shouted : ** There is 
no harm done : yoor piece and all the stones are here ; but 
the thief has left as naked to the shirt, because last nigfat, 
by reason of the baming heat, we took otir clothes off in the 
shop and left them here." Recovering my senses, I thanked 
God. and said: " Go and get yourselves new suits of clothes; 
I will pay when I hear at leisure how the whole thing hap- 
pened.'* Wliat caused me the most pain, and made me lose 
my senses, and take fright — so contrary to my real nature- 
was the dread lest pcradventure folk should fancy I had 
trumped a story of the robber up to steal the jewels. It had 
al eady been said to Pope Gemcnt by one of his most trusted 
servants, and by others, that is, by Francesco del Nero, Zana 
dc' Biliotti his accountant, the Bishop of Vasona, and several 
such men:* " WTiy. most blessed Father, do you confide 
gems of that vast value to a young fellow, who is all fire, 
more passionate for arms than for his art, and not yet thirty 
years of age ? '* The Pope asked in answer if any one of 

1 Of these people, we can trace the Bishop of Vasona. He was Girolaaw 
Schio or Schedo, a native of \ icenta. the confidential agent and confessor 
of Clement VII.. who obtained the See of Vaison in the cotin^ of AvtffDOO 
in 1523. and died at Rome in i533- His successor in the biahopric 
Tomaso Cortesi, the Datary, mentioned above. 
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iknew that 1 had done aught lo justify such suspicions. 
i Francesco del Nero, his treasurer, replied: ' " No, 
H blessed Father, because he has not as yet had an op- 
Whereto the Pope rejoined: "I regard him as 
Toughly honest man; and if I saw with my own eyes 
e'he had committed, I should not believe it." This 
lan who ' caused me the greatest torment, and who 
Itnly came up before my mind. 

[itr telling the young men to provide themselves with 
kclothes, I took ray piece, together with the gems, selling 
■ as well as I could in their proper places, and went off 
t with them to the Pope. Francesco del Nero had al- 
If told him something of the trouble in my shop, and had 
PBispicions in his head. So then, taking the thing rather 

n otherwise, he shot a furious glance upon me, and 

OW haughtily: " What have you come to do here? What 
is up?" " Here are all your precious stones, and not one of 
Hkoi is missing." At this the Pope's face cleared, and he 
lid: ".So then, you're welcome." I showed him the piece, 
"wl while he was inspecting it, I related to him the whole 
MDfyof the thief and of my agony, and what had been my 
gitiltsi trouble in the matter. During this speech, he otlen- 
'wts turned round to look me sharply in the eyes; and 
"incesco del Nero being also in the presence, this seemed 
"1 TTOke him half sorr>- that he had not guessed the truth. 
Al l»M, breaking into laughter at the long tale I was telling, 
tie sent mc off wth these words : " Go, and take heed to be 
*ti honest man, as indeed I know thai you are." 

Liii y\ 
I went on working assiduously at the button, and at the 
J*"* time laboured for the Mint, when certain pieces of 
'*''• Biuney got abroad in Rome, stamped with my own dies. 
"■^ were brought at once to the Pope, who, hearing things 
*Pi"»t nie. said to Giacopo Balducci. the Master of the Mint, 
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''Take every means in your power to find the criminal; for 
we are sure that Benvenuto is an honest fellow.'' That 
traitor of a master, being in fact my enemy, reified: 
" Would God, most blessed Father, that it may turn out as 
you say ; for we have some proofs against him." Upon this 
the Pope turned to the Governor of Rome, and bade him see 
he found the malefactor. During those days the Pope sent 
for me, and leading cautiously in conversation to the topic 
of the coins, asked me at the fitting moment : " Benvenuto, 
should you have the heart to coin false money ? " To this 
I replied that I thought I could do so better than all the 
rascals who gave their minds to such vile work; for fellows 
who practise lewd trades of that sort are not capable of 
earning money, nor are they men of much ability. I, on tiie 
contrary, with my poor wits could gain enough to keep me 
comfortably; for when I set dies for the Mint, each morn- 
ing before dinner I put at least three crowns into my pocket; 
this was the customary payment for the dies, and the Master 
of the Mint bore me a grudge, because he would have liked 
to have them cheaper; so then, what I earned, with God's 
grace and the world's, sufficed me, and by coining false money 
I should not have made so much. The Pope very well per- 
ceived my drift; and whereas he had formerly given orders 
that they should see I did not fly from Rome, he now told 
them to look well about and have no heed of me, seeing he 
was ill-disposed to anger me, and in this way run the risk of 
losing me. The officials who received these orders were 
certain clerks of the Camera, who made the proper search, 
as was their duty, and soon found the rogue. He was a 
stamper in the service of the Mint, named Cesare Macherone, 
and a Roman citizen. Together with this man they detected 
a metal- founder of the Mint.* 

LIV 

On that very day, as I was passing through the Piazza 
Navona, and had my fine retriever with me, just when we 
came opposite the gate of the Bargello, my dog flew barking 
loudly inside the door upon a youth, who had been arrested 
at the suit of a man called Donnino (a goldsmith from 

^ The word in Cellini is ovolatorg di Mtcea* 
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na. and a former pupil of Caradosso), on the charge of 

kiing robbed him. The dog strove so violently to tear the 

" iw to pieces, that the constables were moved to pity. 

a happened that he was pleading his own cause with 

loldness. and Donnino had not evidence enough to support 

lion; and what was more, one of Ihe corporals of 

K guard, a Genoese, was a friend of the young man's 

bihtr The upshot was that, what with thi dog and with 

B^hos* other circumstances, they were on the point of releas- 

■ ug their prisoner. When I came up, the dog had lost ail 

■;ftar ol tword or staves, and was flying once more at the 

" Bung man ; so they told me if I did not call the brute off 

d kill him. I held him back as well as I was able; 

hen the fellow, in the act of readjusting his cape, 

* i»ll some paper packets from the hood, which Donnino 

Kopiistd as his property. I too recognised a little ring; 

phtreupon I called out: "This is the thief who broke into 

' shop and robbed it ; and therefore my dog knows him ; " 

^* I loosed ihe dog, who flew again upon the robber. On 

™is Ihe fellow craved for mercv, promising to give back 

^^'•■•'er he possessed of mine. ' When I had secured the 

"^' "f proceeded to restore the gold and silver and the rings 

jj . V he had stolen from me, and twenty-five crowns in 

jj "'^ti. Then he cried once more to me for pity. I told 

gOQj make his peace with God, for I should do him neither 

da '^oj evil. So I returned to my business; and a few 

han_^^ ^'srwards, Cesare Macherone, the false coiner, was 

Bcui^ '" *''^ Banchi opposite the Mint; his accomplice was 

(^ *^ the galleys; the Genoese thief was hanged in the 

''Wje^^^ di Fiore, while I remained in better repute as an 

^ man than I had enjoyed before. 



^j -3^en I had nearly finished my piece, there happened that 
^j. ^le inundation which flooded the whole of Rome.' I 
j^^^^ lo see what would happen; the day was well-nigh 
T^^, for the clocks struck twenty-two and the water went 
*^sing formidably. Now the front of my house and shop 



TUl look place on the Sih and gtb Oetolict, 1530. 




US BEXVEXCTO 

zictd tbc RgvH, box tbc back was screnl yards liiglier, 
£<c2.=s« h t ^r ae d t: vard Monte Giordano ; acco idin gly, be- 
r-^tr^g ac fr;; of iet cwa safetr and in tlie next phcc of 
xzT b:orcr. I Hjcc =t po Act s widi tiie jew^ris, and gave tbe 
g^-I'd-pi<ce ir:c lis* ccstodr of mr workmen, and then dc- 
scrrkk^i bi&refcoc froci the back-windows, and waded as weQ 
is I c:::!i =t£- I reached Moate CaTaOa There I sought 
oc: Messer Gicrasni Gaddi. derk of the Camera, and 
Ea^tiarr? \'caeziaix>. tbe painter. To the former I confided 
tbe preciocs stones^ to keep in safetr : he had the same regard 
for me as though I had been his brodier. A few dajrs later, 
mhen the rage of the river m-as spent, I returned to my 
workshop, and finished the piece widi such good fortune, 
through God's grace and my own great indostry, that it was 
held to be the finest masterpiece whidi had been ever seen 
in Rome.* 

When then I took it to the Pope, he was insatiable in 
praising me, and said : " Were I bat a wealdiy emperor, 
I would give my Benvenuto as much land as his eyes could 
sur\*ey: yet being nowadays but needy bankrupt potentates, 
we will at any rate give him bread enough to satisfy his 
modest wishes." I let the Pope nm on to the end of his 
rhodomontade,* and then asked him for a mace-bearers 
place which happened to be vacant He replied that he would 
grant me something of far greater consequence. I begged 
his Holiness to bestow this little thing on me meanwhile by 
^•ay of earnest. He began to laugh, and said he was willing, 
but that he did not wish me to serve, and that I must make 
some arran|g;ement with the other mace-bearers to be ex- 
rt«pte^ He would allow them through me a certain favour, 
for which they had already petitioned, namely, the right of 
recovering their fees at law. This was accordingly done; 
and that mace-bearer's office brought me in little less than 
200 crowns a year.* 

•This famoas masterpiece was preserved in the Castle of S. Angelo dur- 
ing the Papal Government of Rome. It was brought out on Christmas, 
Easter, and S. Peter's days. 

' Quella tva smania di parole. 

* Cellini received this post among the Mazzieri (who walked like beadles 
before the Pope) on April 14, 1531. He resigned it in favour of Pietro 
Cornaro of Venice in 1535. 
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LVI 



I continued to work for the Pope, executing now one trifle 
and now another, when he commissioned me to design a 
chalice of exceeding richness. So I made both drawing and 
model for the piece. The latter was constructed of wood 
and wax. Instead of the usual top, I fashioned three figures 
of a fair size in the round; they represented Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Corresponding to these, at the base of the cup, 
were three circtdar histories in bas-relief. One was the 
Nativity of Christ, the second the Resurrection, and the 
third S. Peter crucified head downwards; for thus I had 
received commission. While I had this work in hand, the 
Pope was often pleased to look at it; wherefore, observing 
that his Holiness had never thought again of giving me any- 
thing, and knowing that a post in the Piombo was vacant, 
I asked for this one evening. The good Pope, quite oblivious 
of his extravagances at the termination of the last piece, 
said to me : ** That post in the Piombo is worth more than 
800 crowns a year, so that if I gave it you, you would spend 
your time in scrs^hing your paunch,^ and your magnificent 
handicraft would be lost, and I should bear the blame/' I 
replied at once as thus : " Cats of a good breed mouse better 
when they are fat than starving; and likewise honest men 
who possess some talent, exercise it to far nobler purport 
when they have the wherewithal to live abundantly; where- 
fore princes who provide such folk with competences, let 
your Holiness take notice, are watering the roots of genius; 
for genius and talent, at their birth, come into thi^ world 
lean and scabby; and your Holiness should also know thai t 
never asked for the place with the hope of getting it. Only 
too happy I to have that miserable post of mace-bearer. On 
the other I built but castles in the air. Your Holiness will 
do well, since you do not care to give it me, to bestow it on 
a man of talent who deserves it, and not upon some fat 
ignoramus who will spend his time scratching his paunch, 
if I may quote your Holiness's own words. Follow the ex- 
ample of Pope Giulio's illustrious memory, who conferred 

^ Graiiore H corpo, which I hsTe translated scratch your paunch, i> equiva- 
lent to iwiri your $hutmbs. 
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^^^^sser Bariolommeo reproved me, saying that this was not 
* ">« way in which one ought to reply to the advances of a 
•^pe. I answered that 1 should be mad to reply otherwise 
"^mad a I ba^d my hopes on such promises, being certain 
•o get nothing. So I departed, and went off to my business. 
Messcr Bartolommeo must have reported my audacious 
■peech«s to the Pope, and more perhaps than I had really 
*aid; for his Holiness waited above two months before he 
sent to me, and during that while nothing would have in- 
duced me to go uncalled for to the palace. Yet he was dying 
with impatience to see the chalice, and commissioned Messer 
Ruberto Pucci to give heed to what I was about.' That right 
worthy fellow came daily to visit me, and always gave me 
soin« kindly word, which I returned. The time was drawing 
nigb now for the Pope to travel toward Bologna ;' so at last, 
perceiving that I did not mean to come to him, he made 
Messer Ruberto bid me bring my work, that he might see how 
I was getting on. Accordingly, I look it ; and having shown, 
as the piece itself proved, that the most important part was 
finished, I begged him to advance me five hundred crowns, 
partly on account, and partly because I wanted gold to com- 
plete the chalice. The Pope said : " Go on, go on at work 
till it is finished." I answered, as I took my leave, that 
1 would finish it if he paid me the money. And so I went 
away. 

LVII 

When the Pope took his journey to Bologna, he left Car- 
dinal Salviati as Legate of Rome, and gave him commission 
to pusli the work that I was doing forward, adding: " Ben- 
I'cnulo is a fellow who esteems his own great talents but 
dightly. and us less; look to it then that you keep him always 
fioing, so that I may find the chalice finished on my return." 
That beast of a Cardinal sent for me after eight days, 
bidding me bring the piece up. On this I went to him with- 
out the piece. No sooner had I shown my face, than he 
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t to advance his work. I thought that while he was in- 
ling the chalice, 1 might tell him of my personal em- 
iscnenls. However, I was unable to do so ; for when 1 
1 the presence, he broke out coarsely at me: " Come 
t with your work ; is it finished ? " I displayed it ; and his 
per rising, he exclaimed: "In God's truth I tell thee, 
I makest it thy business to hold no man in regard, 
t, were it not for decency and order, I would have ihee 
dttd together with thy work there out of windows." Ac- 
•ngly. when I perceived that the Pope had become no 
r than a vicious beast, my chief anxiety was how 1 
d manage to withdraw from his presence. So, while he 
•wt on bullying, I tucked the piece beneath my cape, knd 
■Wttered under my breath : " The whole world could not 
' a blind man to execute such things as these." Raising 
"■* *'oice still higher, the Fopc shouted: "Come here; what 
**/*! thou?" I stayed in two minds, whether or not to 
"t*™ at full speed down the staircase ; then I took my dcci- 
f***" and threw myself upon my knees, shouting as loudly as 
. '"Old, for he too had not ceased from shouting: "If an 
?''T»jity has blinded me, am I bound to go on working?" 
t^f retorted : " You saw well enough to make your way 
'"*«r, and I don't believe one word of what you say." 1 an- 
**cred. for I noticed he had dropped his voice a little : " Let 
'"'*•" Holiness inquire of your physician, and you will find the 
y^th out." He said: "So ho! softly; at leisure we shall 
""•r i( what you say is so." Then, perceiving that he was 
Tiling to give me hearing, I added : " I am convinced that 
"* only cause of this great trouble which has happened to 
"* is Cardinal Salviati; for he sent to me immediately after 
P*»*r Holiness's departure, and when I presented myself, he 
^^^^d my work a stew of onions, and told me he would send 
"* to complete it in a galley ; and such was the effect upon 
I"* *f his knavish words, that in my passion I felt my face 
'" flifne, and so intolerable a heat attacked my eyes that 1 
'**''d not find my own way home. Two days afterwards, 
'?**'acls fell on both my eyes; I quite lost my sight, and 
'''er your Holiness's departure I have been unable to work 
« all." 
^sing from my knees, I left the presence without further 
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II was true indeed that I had got the sickness; but I believe 

I aught it from that fine young servant-girl whom 1 was 

sag when my house was robbed. The French disease, 

F it was that, remained in me more than four months 

Uit before it showed itself, and then it broke out over 

fc.vbole body at one instant. It was not like what one 

Bonly observes, but covered my Resh with certain blisters. 

E size of six-pences, and rose-coloured. The doctors 

d not call it the French disease, albeit 1 told them why 

Wght it was that I went on treating myself according 

lo their methods, but derived no benefit. At last, then, I 

tuolved on taking the wood, against the advice of the first 

pbysicians in Rome;' and I took it with the most scrupulous 

■lisdpline and rules of abstinence that could be thought of; 

snd after a few days, I perceived in me a great amendment. 

The re*ult was that at the end of fifty days I was cured and 

U sound as a fish in the water. 

Some time afterwards I sought to mend my shattered 
•"tilth, and with this view I betook myself to shooting when 
■•it winler came in._ That amusement, however, led me to 
Ktpost myself to wind and water, and to staying out in 
"arsh-lands ; so that, after a few days, I fell a hundred times 
Wn ill than I had been before. 1 put myself once more 
""der doctors' orders, and attended to their directions, but 
prew ilways worse. When the fever fell upon me, I resolved 
on having recourse again to the wood; but the doctors for- 
hidt it, saying that if I took it with the fever on me. I should 
Mt have a week lo live. However. I made my mind up to 
<wobey their orders, observed the same diet as I had for- 
■•''y sdopled, and after drinking the decoction four days, 
*M wholly rid of fever. My health improved enormously; 
Wd while I was following this cure. I went on always work- 
'"Bat the models of the chalice. I may add that, during the 
'""* of that strict abstinence, I produced finer things and of 
^"'e exquisite invention than at any other period of my life. 
After fifiy days my health was re-established, and I con- 
'mued with the utmost care to keep it and confirm it. When 

Ttau ii, Cuiacun. caMed by the llaliani lii/no laitta. 
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-^iz Cxr±sal Sahnati. vbo. as I hare rdated, 
r-T-rriTT^i i:r rtVf io<c£!r?r afamst me, had been appointed 
l«-ri:r? ^T Pirr^L :r i*;a: cnr a certain Milanese goldsmith, 
-.*=*«•: 7 TiT'tiJ^ vx> lakes -? for false coming, and coodemned 
t: :'*^ pJTir^"* 13: t^ <cake. Representations in his favour, 
if ■rir:r.£ 1 =ar -f *r^pa: aSTiftr. vere made to the Cardiiial, 
wr»: >=-7er»5r^f :r>« g \ gc ^ * .> ?g of tbe sentence, and wrote to 
the Frpc. si-^-r-j: :^f bes; |r?)d5snith in the world had come 
irtr h:> >a-w5* ^rrtesced to death for coining false money. 
Szt iha: b*e m-2.5 1 cr»i simple fellow, who could plead in 
h!> exczse :h«: he had taken coonsd with his confessor, and 
ha<i receii-e^l a< he said, frctn him permission to do this. 
There:? he a>5e*i: "If yon send for this great artist to 
Rc-3e. ro::r Holiness will bring down the overweening ar- 
rcgaace ct y^sr tavonnte Benvenoto. and I am quite cer- 
tain that Tohbia's work will please yon far more than his." 
The Pope aco^rdingly sent for him at once; and when the 
man arri^-ed. he made us both appear before him. and com- 
missioned each ci vls to furnish a design for mounting an 
urio^m's horn, the finest which had ex-er been seen, and 
which had been sold for 17,000 ducats of the Camera. The 
Pope meant to give it to King Francis; but first he wished 
it richly set in gold, and ordered us to make sketches for 
this purpose. When they were finished, we took them to 
the Pope. That of Tobbia was in the form of a candle- 
stick, the horn being stuck in it like a candle, and at the 
base of the piece he had introduced four little imicoms' 
heads of a very poor design. WTicn I saw the thmg, I could 
not refrain from laughing gently in my sleeve. The Pope 
noticed this, and cried: "Here, show me your sketch!" 
It was a single unicorn's head, proportioned in size to the 
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Wt had designed the finest head imaginable; for I 
~ partly from the horse and partly from the stag, 
vith fantastic mane and other ornaments. Ac- 
sooner was it seen, than every one decided in 
lyour. There were, however, present at the compe- 
I Milanese gentlemen of the first consequence, 
said : " Most blessed Father, your Holiness is sending 
fa magnificent present into France; please to reflect that the 
1 are people of no culture, and will not understand 
cellence of Benvenuto's work; pyxes like this one of 
tl's will suit their taste well, and these too can be 
i quicker." Bcnvenuto will devote himself to com- 
f your chalice, and you will get two pieces done in the 
llinie; moreover, this poor man, whom you have 
I Rome, will have the chance to be employed." 
t Pope, who was anxious to obtain his chalice, very 
P »FlliB^y adopted the advice of the Milanese gentlefolk. 
Next day, therefore, he commissioned Tobbia to mount 
t't unicorn's horn, and sent his Master of the Wardrobe 
tobidrac finish the chalice.' I replied that I desired nothing 
ID tht world more than to complete the beautiful work I 
W begun: and if the material had been anything but gold, 
1 coold very easily have done so myself; but it being 
pM, his Holiness must give me some of the metal if he 
•Mted me to get through with my work. To this the 
'"''pr courtier answered : " Zounds ! don't ask the Pope for 
SoHi unless you mean to drive him into such a fury as wiH 
fiiin you." I said: "Oh. my good lord, will your lordship 
plaw lo tell me how one can make bread without flour? 
Ewi 10 without gold this piece of mine cannot be finished." 
^ Master of the Wardrobe, having an inkling that I had 
"^ t fool of him. told me he should report all I had 
1«tei lo his Holiness ; and this he did. The Pope flew into 
*l>Wlia! passion, and swore he would wait to see if I was 
^ <iud as not to finish it. More than two months passed 
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::'•/:• f:-Y ir.i I i=: r»n,ty :: rerzr:: rb c s: : ib* piece itself 
. r:.:r.t. <.rA w:::-, :: I ihi" 5: -Br'-a: I tbiri best." Pompeo 
i>r '.r V. rev'.r: =;.- sp^t-rh. t:?frb-er with scae biting words 
..'.;'?- :r. mv nzhtt'us ir.ztr 1 had !e: fv a: kiaself. 

* '.h-.*ri men'jofxt s Gxroisskz F^gTzziL whs Ascmbed tt tfeii period, bat 
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Alter the lapse of three days, on a Thursday, there came 

two favourite Chamberlains of his Holiness; one of 

s alive now. and a bishop ; he was called Messer Pier 

mi, and was an officer of the wardrobe; the other 

d claim nobler birth, but his name has escaped me. On 

thing they spoke as follows ; " The Pope hath sent us, 

;o; and since you have not chosen to comply with 

% request on easy terms, his commands now are that 

t you should give us up his piece, or that we should 

)u lo prison." Thereupon I looked them very cheer- 

n the face, replying: "My lords) if I were to give 

fewatlt to his Holiness, I should be giving what is mine 

t not bis, and at present I have no intention to make 

B this gift 1 have brought it far forward with great 

r, and do not want it to go into the hands of some 

■Mt beast who will destroy it with no trouble," While 

t thus, the goldsmith Tobbia was standing by, who 

D presumptuously asked me for the models also of my 

What I retorted, in words worthy of such a rascal, 

w«l not here be repeated. Then, when those gentlemen, 

ll» Chimberlains, kept urging me to do quickly what I meant 

"> do. I told them I was ready. So I took my cape up, and 

Ittore I left the shop, I turned to an image of Christ, with 

soleian reverence and cap in hand, praying as thus : " O 

FWious and undying, just and holy our Lord, all the things 

thou docst are according to thy Justice, which hath no peer 

""■ «rth. Thou knowest that I have exactly reached the 

^ nf thirty, and that up to this hour I was never threatened 

'"}" 3 prison for any of my actions. Now that it is thy 

■lU thai I should go to prison, with all my heart I thank 

"^ for this dispensation." TTiereat I turned round to the 

^ Chambcriains, and addressed them with a certain low- 

"™? look I have: "A man of my quality deserved no 

"'"lef caichpolcs than your lordships: place me between 

'■"Oi and take mc as your prisoner where you like." Those 

" gentlemen, with the most perfect manners, burst out 

IL^^E. wd put me between them ; and so we went off. 

""8 pleasantly, until they brought me to the Governor of 
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master-mason : ' I do not want you to go on working at my 
house or palace ; * and after paying him his labour, he would 
have the right to dismiss him. Likewise, if a nobleman 
gave commission for a jewel of a thousand crowns' value 
to be set, when he saw that the jeweller was not serving 
him according to his desire, he could say : ' Give me back 
my stone, for I do not want your work/ But in a case of 
this kind none of those considerations apply ; there is neither 
house nor jewel here; nobody can command me further than 
that I should return the five hundred crowns which I have 
had Therefore, monsignori, do everything you can do; 
for you will get nothing from me beyond the five hundred 
crowns. Go and say this to the Pope. Your threats do not 
frighten me at all ; for I am an honest man, and stand in no 
fear of my sins." The Governor and Fiscal rbse, and said 
they were going to the Pope, and should return with orders 
which I should soon learn to my cost. So I remained there 
under guard. I walked up and down a large hall, and they 
were about three hours away before they came back from 
the Pope. In that while the flower of our nation among the 
merchants came to visit me, imploring me not to persist in 
contending with a Pope, for this might be the ruin of me. 
I answered them that I had made my mind up quite well 
what I wished to do. 

LXII 

No sooner had the Governor returned, together with the 
Procurator, from the palace, than he sent for me, and spoke 
to this effect : ** Benvenuto, I am certainly sorry to come 
back from the Pope with such commands as I have received ; 
you must either produce the chalice on the instant, or look 
to your affairs.'' Then I replied that " inasmuch as I had 
never to that hour believed a holy Vicar of Christ could 
commit an unjust act, so I should like to see it before I 
did believe it; therefore do the utmost that you can." The 
Governor rejoined: "I have to report a couple of words 
more from the Pope to you, and then I will execute the 
orders given me. He says that you must bring your work 
to me here, and that after I have seen it put into a box 
and sealed, I must take it to him. He engages his word 
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»%x\%uyr, im^. of h\\ cztcrr^At' i glances, began to speak as 
io\Um%: '* Popes have authority to kx)se and hind the whole 
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vqtH. and what they do is immediately ratified in heaven. 

Behold your box, then, which has been opened and inspected 

^ his Holiness." I lifted up my voice at once, and said; 

i&ank God that now I have learned and can re]>ort what 

tfaith of Popes is made of." Then the Governor launched 

Into brutal bullying words and gestures; but perceiving 

fliey came to nothing, he gave up his attempt as des- 

and spoke in somewhat milder tones after this wise: 

inuto, I am very sorry that you are so blind to your 

interest ; but since it is so, go and take the five hundred 

when you think fit, to Pompeo." I took my piece up, 

•tntaway, and carried the crowns to Pompeo on the instant 

It ii most likely that the Pope had counted on some want of 

ownty or other opportunity preventing me from bringing so 

wn^idefjble a sum at once, and was anxious in this way to 

Kpiece the broken thread of my obedience. When then 

he SI* Pompeo coming to him with a smile upon his lips 

*ii) ihe money in his hand, he soundly rated him, and 

lanenied that the affair had turned out so. Then he said; 

'Go find Benvenuto in his shop, and treat him with all the 

wurtesies of which your ignorant and brutal nature is 

eapibl*, and tell him that if he is willing to finish that piece 

for a reliquary to hold the Corpus Domini when I walk in 

Pfoctssion, I wiU allow him the conveniences he wants in 

?™tf to complete it ; provided only that he goes on work- 

'"8'' Pompeo came to me, called me outside the shop, and 

^Wd on me the most mawkish caresses of a donkey,' 

"P"ning everything the Pope had ordered. I lost no time in 

Wswcjjng that " the greatest treasure I could wish for in 

' *orld was to regain the favour of so great a Pope, 

"'ch had been lost to me, not indeed by my fault, but by the 

/^* of my overwhelming illness and the wickedness of those 

^ ''ous men who take pleasure in making mischief ; and since 

'.t'ope has plenty of servants, do not let him send you round 

r****!, if you value your life . . . nay, look well to your safety. 

I ''all not fail, by night or day, to think and do everything 

.f*n in the Pope's service; and bear this well in mind, that 

J^*i you have reported these words to his Holiness, you 

*"" any way whatever meddle with the least of my 

■ t« m UvtKtvalt tartMii d'arino. 
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rr.^ir. Ah::-t *ai indulging siTself ra all the pleasures man can 
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think of, and had engaged in another love affair, merely to 
drown the memory of my real passion. 



LXIV 

It happened through a variety of singular accidents that I 
became intimate with a Sicilian priest, who was a man of 
very elevated genius and well instructed in both Latin and 
Greek letters. In the course of conversation one day we 
were led to talk about the art of necromancy; apropos of 
which I said: "Throughout my whole life I have had the 
most intense desire to see or learn something of this art" 
Thereto the priest replied: "A stout soul and a steadfast 
must the man have who sets himself to such an enterprise/' 
I answered that of strength and steadfastness of soul I 
should have enough and to spare, provided I found the op- 
portunity. Then the priest said : " If you have the heart to 
dare it, I will amply satisfy your curiosity." Accordingly 
we agreed upon attempting the adventure. 

The priest one evening made his preparations, and bade 
me find a comrade, or not more than two. I invited Vin- 
cenzio Romoli, a very dear friend of mine, and the priest 
took with him a native of Pistoja, who also cultivated the 
black art We went together to the Coliseum; and there 
the priest, having arrayed himself in necromancer's robes, 
began to describe circles on the earth with the finest cere- 
monies that can be imagined. I must say that he had made 
us bring precious perfumes and fire, and also drugs of 
fetid odour. When the preliminaries were completed, he 
made the entrance into the circle; and taking us by the 
hand, introduced us one by one inside it. Then he assigned 
our several functions; to the necromancer, his comrade, he 
gave the pentacle to hold; the other two of us had to look 
after the fire and the perfumes; and then he began his in- 
cantations. This lasted more than an hour and a half; when 
several legions appeared, and the Coliseum was all full of 
devils. I was occupied with the precious perfumes, and 
when the priest perceived in what numbers they were pres- 
ent, he turned to me and said : " Benvenuto, ask them some- 
thing.** I called on them to reunite me with my Sicilian 
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priving to force their way inside the circle. Meanwhile 
trembling with fear, kept doing his best 
bild and soft persuasions to dismiss them. Vineenzio 
', who quaked like an aspen leaf, looked after the 
Though I was quite as frightened as the rest of 
^I tried to show it less, and inspired them all with mar- 
■ courage: but the truth is that I had given myself up 
when I saw the terror of the necromancer. The 
d stuck his head between his knees, exclaiming: " This 
t 1 will meet death, for we are certainly dead men." 
i I said to him; " These creatures are all inferior to 
I what you see is only smoke and shadow : so then 
~raJM your eyes." When he had raised them he cried out: 
"The whole Coliseum is in flames, and the fire is advancing 
M as;" then covering his face with his hands, he groaned 
ifiain that he was dead, and that he could not endure the 
sight longer. The necromancer appealed for my support, 
wtrcsiing me to stand firm by him, and to have assafetida 
flung upon the coals; so I turned to Vincenzio Romoli. and 
told him to make the fumigation at once. While uttering 
these words 1 looked at Agnolino Gaddi, whose eyes were 
sUfting from their sockets in his terror, and who was more 
ibn half dead, and said to him : " Agnolo, in time and place 
''lit this we must not yield to fright, but do the utmost to 
loir ourselves ; therefore, up at once, and ffing a handful 
*>' ihat assafetida upon the fire." Agnolo, at the moment 
«l>oi he moved to do this, let fly such a volley from his 
''fwch, that it was far more effectual than the assafetida.' 
"^ boy, roused by that great stench and noise, lifted his 
f*« i little, and hearing me laugh, he plucked up courage, 
""1 said the devils were taking to flight tempestuously. So 
•t aboUe thus until the malin-bells began to sound. Then 
"^ boy told OS again that but few remained, and those were 
" a (Jisiancc, When the necromancer had concluded his 
"fraonies, be put off his wizard's robe, and packed up a 
P^ai bundle of books which he had brought with him; then, 
*" together, we issued with him from the circle, huddling as 
awt gj ,^5 could to one another, especially the boy, who 
''** lot into the middle, and taken the necromancer by his 

ftt* Bu g irtrwuhjtatn di certggt cen Imla abundaHtia di Mftifa. 
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gown and me by the cloak. All the while that we tvtre 
going toward our houses in the Banchi, he kept saying that 
two of the devils he had seen in the Coliseum were gainbol> 
ling in front of us, skipping now along the roofs aSnd now 
upon the ground. The necromancer assured me that, often 
as he had entered magic circles, he had never met witfi sod 
a serious affair as this. He also tried to persuade me to 
assist him in consecrating a book, by means of which ire 
should extract immeasurable wealUi, since we could call op 
fiends to show us where treasures were, whereof the earth 
is full; and after this wise we should become the richest 
of mankind : love affairs like mine were nothing but vanities 
and follies without consequence. I replied that if I were a 
Latin scholar I should be very willing to do what he sag- 
gested. He continued to persuade me by arguing that Latin 
scholarship was of no importance, and that, if he wanted, 
he could have found plenty of good Latinists ; but that he had 
never met with a man of soul so firm as mine, and that I 
ought to follow his counsel. Engaged in this conversation, 
we reached our homes, and each one of us dreamed all that 
night of devils. 

LXV 

As we were in the habit of meeting daily, the necromancer 
kept urging me to join in his adventure. Accordingly, I 
asked him how long it would take, and where we should 
have to go. To this he answered that we might get through 
with it in less than a month, and that the most suitable 
locality for the purpose was the hill country of Norcia;* a 
master of his in the art had indeed consecrated such a book 
quite close to Rome, at a place called the Badia di Farf a ; but 
he had met with some difficulties there, which would not 
occur in the mountains of Norcia ; the peasants also of that 
district are people to be trusted, and have some practice in 
these matters, so that at a pinch they are able to render 
valuable assistance. 

This priestly sorcerer moved me so by his persuasions 
that I was well disposed to comply with his request; but I 

^This district of the Central Apennines wu always famous for witcbes, 

toisoners. and so forth. The Farfa mentioned below is a village of tke 
abine hills. 
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laid I wanted first to finish the medals I was making for the 
EH>pe. I had confided what I was doing about them to him 
ilone, begging him to keep my secret. At the same time 
[ never stopped asking him if he believed that I should be 
reunited to my Sicilian Angelica at the time appointed; for 
the date was drawing near, and I thought it singular that I 
heard nothing about her. The necromancer told me that 
it was quite certain I should find myself where she was, 
since the devils never break their word when they promise, 
as they did on that occasion ; but he bade me keep my eyes 
open, and be on the look out against some accident which 
might happen to me in that connection, and put restraint 
npon myself to endure somewhat against my inclination, for 
he could discern a great and imminent danger in it: well 
would it be for me if I went with him to consecrate the 
book, since this would avert the peril that menaced me, and 
would make us both most fortunate. 

I was beginning to hanker after the adventure more than 
he did; but I said that a certain Maestro Giovanni of Castel 
Bolognese had just come to Rome, very ingenious in the art 
of making medals of the sort I made in steel, and that I 
thirsted for nothing more than to compete with him and take 
the world by storm with some great masterpiece, which I 
hoped would annihilate all those enemies of mine by the force 
of genius and not the sword.' The sorcerer on his side went 
on urging: *'Nay, prithee, Benvenuto, come with me and 
shun a great disaster which I see impending over you." 
However, I had made my mind up, come what would, to 
finish my medal, and we were now approaching the end of 
the month. I was so absorbed and enamoured by my work 
that I thought no more about Angelica or anything of that 
kind, but gave my whole self up to it 

LXVI 

It happened one day, close on the hours of vespers, that 
I had to go at an unusual time for me from my house to 
my workshop ; for I ought to say that the latter was in the 

* Gio. BemmrdI had been in the Dnke of Perrara's senrice. Giovio brought 
hia to Rwne, where he was patronised by the Cardinals Salviati and De' 
M edicL He made a famous medal of Cement VII^ and was a Pontifical 
naoe-bearer. He died at Paenza in 1555. 
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■ time a crowd had gathered round to hear the quarrel, 
wited by his ugly words, I stooped and look up a lump 
—for it had rained — and hurled it wilh a quick and 
aneditated movement at his face. He ducked his head, 
hat the mud hit him in the middle of the skull. There 
in it with several sharp angles, one of which 
J him, he fell stunned like a dead man : whereupon 
K bystanders, seeing the great quantity of blood, judged 
klic was really dead. 



Riile he was still lying on the ground, and people were 

iring to carry him away. Pompeo the jeweller passed 

t The Pope had sent for him to give orders about some 

Seeing the fellow in such a miserable plight, he 

d who had stntck him; on which they told him: " Ben- 

to did it. but the stupid creature brought it down upon 

"" No sooner had Pompeo reached the Pope than 

Vtltgan to speak : " Most blessed Father. Benvenuto has 

^ Wry moment murdered Tobbia ; I saw it with my own 

On this the Pope in a fury ordered the Governor, 

ras in the presence, to lake and hang me at once in the 

* where the homicide had been committed, adding that 

t do all he could to catch me, and not appear again 

V him imtil he had hanged me. 

law the unfortunate Benedetto stretched upon 
Rsroond, 1 tliought at once of the peril 1 was in, con- 
; the power of my enemies, and what might ensue 
B this disaster. Making off, I took refuge in the house 
« Htsscr Giovanni Gaddi, clerk of the Camera, with the 
"ilwiion of preparing as soon as possible to escape from 
"floit. He. however, advised mc not to be in such a hurry, 
'm it might turn out perhaps that the evil was not so great 
**_ ' unagiiied ; and calling Messer Annibal Caro, who lived 
*■'*' him. bade him go for information. 

"hilt these arrangements were being made, a Roman 
P''OMnan appeared, who belonged to the household of 
Cirtmal dc' Medici, and had been sent by him.' Taking 
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Birithout even knowing anything about the matter, the 
cnger wcnl back and told the Pope, who turned round 
WPompeo and said: "You are a good-for-nothing rascal; 
Imt I promise you welJ that you have stirred a snake up 
which will sting you, and serve you right ! " Then he ad- 
drtswd himself to Cardinal de' Medici, and commissioned 
hitn lo look after me, adding that he should be very sorry 
to lei me slip through his fingers. And so Solosmeo and I 
oral on our way singing toward Monte Cassino, intending 
to pursue our journey thence in company toward Naples. 



UCVIII 

When Solosmeo had inspected his afifairs at Monte Cas- 
w», we resumed our journey; and having come within a 
milt of Naples, we were met by an innkeeper, who invited 
o* to hij house, and said he had been at Florence many years 
"rilh Carlo Ginori;' adding, that tf we put up at his inn, he 
*ou!(! treat us most kindly, for the reason that we both were 
'''owitines. We told him frequently that we did not want 
'"pJlo him. However, he kept passing, sometimes in front 
^ sometimes behind, perpetually repeating that he would 
f'»veu!slop at his hostelry. When this began to bore me, 
I asked if he could tell me anything about a certain Sicilian 
woniM called Beatrice, who had a beautiful daughter named 
'^gelica, and both were courtesans. Taking it into his head 
'hil I was jeering him, he cried out : " God send mischief to 
*ll Courtesans and such as favour them ! " Then he set spurs 
"" Wi borsc, and made off as though he was resolved to leave 
"*■ I felt some pleasure at having rid myself in so fair a 
"""tier of that ass of an innkeeper; and yet I was rather the 
""t'than the gainer; for the great love I bore Angelica had 
^t back to my mind, and while I was conversing, not 
*ill»ut some lover's sighs, upon this subject with Solosmeo, 
*« saw Ihe man returning to us at a gallop. When he drew 
"Pi ht said: " Two or perhaps three days ago a woman and a. 
Pfl came back to a house in my neighbourhood ; they had 
'"' oamca you mentioned, but whether they are Sicilians I 
^not iay," I answered : " Such power over me has that 

(lo) ' A Gonfulonifr of Ihe Republic in ija?. rxxl 
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me with infinite demonstntions of th 
sion. I stayed with her from cvenf 
morning, and enjoyed such pleasure a! 
since ; but while drinking deep of this 
my mind how exactly on that day the 
had been prophesied within the neci 
devils. So then let every man who ei 
those spirits weigh well the inestimab 
through t 

LXIX 

I happened to have in my purse 
showed about among the goldsmiths; 
young, my reputation as an able artis 
even at Naples that they welcomed me ' 
others, I made acquaintance with a 
panion, a jeweller, Messer Domenic 
This worthy man left his shop 
tliat I spent in Naples, nor ever quit 
showed me many admirable monumen 
city and its neighbourhood. Moreove 
my respects to the Viceroy of Naples, 
that he should like to see me. When 
his Excellency, he received me with mu 
we were exchanging compliments, the ■ 
mentioned caught his eye. He made 
prayed me, if I parted with it, to i 
Having taken back the stone, I offers 
cellency, adding that the diamond_ansL 
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he would make such tenns with me as would cause me to 
fee! satisfied. We spoke many words of courtesy on both 
&idts; and then coming to the merits of the diamond, his 
Excellency bade me without hesitation name the price at 
which I valued it Accordingly I said that it was worth 
exactly two hundred crowns. He rejoined that in his 
opinion I had not overvalued it; but that since I had set 
h, ind he knew me for the first artist in the world, it would 
iMt make the same effect when mounted by another hand. 
To this I said that I had not set the stone, and that it was 
nnt wd! set ; its brilliancy was due to its own excellence ; and 
ihjl if I were to momit it afresh, I could make it show far 
Iwicr than it did. Then I put my thumb-nail to the angles 
of its facets, took it from the ring, cleaned it up a little, 
ini handed it to the Viceroy. Delighted and astonished, he 
wrote me out a cheque' for the two hundred crowns I had 
dcnunded. 

W'Tien I returned to my lodging, I found letters from the 
Cardinal de' Medici, in which he told me to come back 
PWl-haste to Rome, and to dismount without delay at the 
fbce of his most reverend lordship. I read the letter to 
"T Angelica, who begged me with tears of affection either 
•o remain in Naples or to take her with me. I replied 
"W if she was disposed to come with me, I would give 
"P to her keeping the two hundred ducats I had received 
iKro the Viceroy. Her mother perceiving us in this close 
*o«rsalion, drew nigh and said : " Benvenuto, if you want 
''^ tale my daughter to Rome, leave me a sum of fifteen 
™«ls, lo pay for my lying-in, and then I will travel after 
JOu," 1 told the old harridan that I would very gladly 
'«ve her thirty i£ she would give me my Angelica. We 
nude the bargain, and Angelica entreated me to buy her 
* Bown of black velvet, because the stuff was cheap at 
naplts. I consented to everything, sent for the velvet, 
""W its price and paid for it ; then the old woman, who 
"^ght me over head and ears in love, begged for a gown 
"f £nt cloth for herself, as well as other outlays for her 
5*05, and a good bit more money than I had offered. I 

\kmf ['" "** f"'"-''- * falicttt was ao order lor moocji, jiraciicillj 



Beuikre. are ^qq .cm^JWj r ^'- ^ i ^"^ **** said: "Mj dear 
B!swcr« :har k» «r!I!r^ .7™ ^^"^ ^ oflEcred?" She 
TWt eamnEQ tnr her wooM be^^Sl** A^*"^ *^** *''** *" 
:iaT3i? csaesi -»agelica we na-.J?"? eaoagh for me; and 
•jmshter. aiai off at .neTr ST^ !?* '"^^ *«*"» and I with 



^» dK«. bnt wtet lS^,.f*^S?r nniTdered, as is the 
^,r«=« wnc can« o« to .^JT^ ^SiTt 

birls with =T ar,«fa««. ArSorU5£rthV?*lf™" 



««^^. r; 7 Virr- «««:qMn«, it seemed to be so bc- 

P*^ 1 S^^^^Jr^u^"^ «Paa the point of sitting 
j^ the l^.T^ae^t I erer saw. At the moment when I 



eiterrd tite two. I «s foHowed by a very brave young 

5^-i:i3^can ot rnine holding a big partisan in his hand 

Xl« <i§ht ot 115. oar arms, and the blood, inspired those 

p^.r gccrienKn with such terror, particularly as the place 

^rts known to be a nest of murderers, that they rose from 

^He and caRcd on God in a panic to protect them. I began 

to laugh, and said that God had protected them already, for 

that I was a man to defend them against whoever tried to 

^ them harm. Then I asked them for something to bind ' 

up mv wounded hand: and the charming lady took out a 

handkerchief richly embroidered with gold, wishmg to make 

a bandage with it I refused; but she tore the piece in 

half, and in the gentlest manner wrapt my hand up with 

her fingers. The company thus having regained confidence, 

» Pontc a Sclice, between Catma and Aversa. . ^ . , 
« AMpii, where Boniface Vlll. was outraged to tiie death by the French 
partiaans of Philip le BcL 
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we dined together very gaily ; and when the meal was over, 
w all mounted and went off together. The gentlemen, 
, were not as yet quite at their ease; so they left 
n their cunning to entertain the lady, while they kept 

Ldurt distance behind. I rode at her side upon a pretty 
t horse of mine, making signs to my servant that he 
RoiiM keep somewhat apart, which gave us the opportunity 
of discussing things that are not sold by the •epothecary,' 
In this way I journeyed to Rome with the greatest enjoy- 
iMl I have ever had. 

When I got to Rome, I dismounted at the palace of 
Cirdtnal de' Medici, and having obtained an audience of 
liii most reverend lordship, paid my respects, and thanked 
liiiil warmly for my recall. I then entreated him to secure 
W from imprisonment, and even from a fine if that were 
pOMible. The Cardinal was very glad to see me ; told me 
to siand in no fear; then turned to one of his gentlemen, 
olW Messer Pier Antonio Pecci of Siena, ordering him to 
tell the Bargello not to touch me,' He then asked him 
** the man was going on whose head ! had broken with 
*« «one. Messer Pier Antonio replied that he was very 
'" and that he would probably be even worse ; for wlien 
^ htard that I was coming back to Rome, he swore he 
"nuld die to serve me an til turn. When the Cardinal heard 
■fai. be burst into a fit of laughter, and cried: "The fellow 
WuM not have taken a better way than this to make us 
^v that he was bom a Sienese," After that he turned to 
■"t Md said: "For our reputation and your own, refrain 
"'^it four or five days from going about in the Banchi; 
*ltr that go where you like, and let fools die at their own 
Pl«iiire." 

1 went home and set myself to finishing the medal which 
' M begun, with the head of Pope Clement and a figure 
"' Ptace on the reverse. The figure was a slender woman, 
'"fKed in very thin drapery, gathered at the waist, with 
* little torch in her hand, which was burning a heap of 
•iiM bound together like a trophy. In the background I 

JtWiIreSV"*''**" ™"'*"'e"i« of CatMin.1 dc" Mcdid. In isst he 
*nn*d la viifidraw Siena from ihi^ Spaniih to ihe French cause, and was 
•■Wrf 1 ,Aei. "^ 




z tE X 'I 'ii[iit' , wbere was Dncofd dttmcd 
lomni ibaat k ran a legend in tiiese 



'Jut I was fifiLshing tiiis medal, tiic 
I lai wcmnoei recovered, and the Pope kqit 
gknrg 5jr sei L howerer, aToided visiting 
^^.min^si. ic* Mtsidc 5?r ^p heuft i ei ' I sho we d mj face before 
^nx» us- crisci? ^x^^ tne some cmni i ti.vsi on of importance, 
v-Tica sncereii ixe fr?m #»jcklug at oar medal to the end 
J.'^£&<^r.xsdr llesser ?!er Ca xaesccrhi . who was a great 
u -"ur-re .*f :ne Frwe'sw TnnnertDck tD keep me in sight, and 
V nc jur.nc^ muerscizm buw modi die Pope desired mj 
-«r^XT:>^* I arid 3im *nar ax a few days I wtmld prove to 
>x^ Hciinss ±ar ixs serxaoe had never been tt^;lected 

VvTC -nazrr iar:? ^sut psssed !>efQfe. my medal being finished, 
I .<ami.*«u t n ^.^iii. 5zlv«r. and copper. After I had shown 
*t X* )i«riQ««;r F^ecT?. te inmzeiitatehr introdnced me to die 
T'^nv^. It was ,^ 1 iay in A^nl after (fimer, and the weather 
^1^?^ in: rT< ?vpe wa5 ax dte Behredere. After entering 
:nc rr!^<nc<. I >nic ax^ aiei&Lls ficgether wtdi the dies of steel 
'ttcc '^I::^ lotKL H« ovc d{<sx» azsd recognising at once their 
atoc^^rrr ^>: .irt. JLvkeii Messer Piero in the face and said: 
* ^"V x*tc:<ttC5 a«v^£r }tad soch medals made for them as 

^N >:rc ^ rxd r^ o d ier s were inflecting them, taking up 
Ttv'w ::Hf ci«f« ,Ka\£ acw dhs mevSals in their hands» I began to 
>^vi.< 1* <5ti>m:5:aT^iY as I was able: *• If a gre ater power had 
^'c cvRC7vr!e%i t^ wcrkfn^ cf my inaospidoas stars, and 
?v.*T^Vr^ tfvji: wi:t* which t!iey violently menaced me, jrour 
*w^:^^«^ w::hcct wcr fa::It or mine, would have lost a 
tjii:^:ul as\i tcving servant. It nnist, most blessed Father, 
Sr jl'Vw^ that is those cases where men are risking all 
up%.vt v'cte chrv>w« it is not wrong to do as certain poor and 
^s^cu^hV tnen are went to say, who tell ns we must mark 



* rV: 'fKxi^ w«» strock to ceWbrate the pesee in Ckristcndon between 

•IV-v* v'a-rtcseoAi wx» one of the niart3rrs of frec^thoacht m Italy. He 
AsK*(Kvvt l>t\Ke«taoi tfpuuoss. ami was beheaded aiKi baraed in Rone, 
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Q times and cut once.' Vour Holiness will remember 
w the malicious and lying tongue of my bitter enemy so 
BBy aroused your anger, that you ordered tlie Governor 
to liave me taken on the spot and hanged; but I have no 
il that when you had become aware of the irreparable 
Pklby which you would have wronged yourself, in cutting 
"■olfroni you a servant such as even now your Holiness hath 
aid he is, I am sure, I repeat, that, before God and the world, 
JOB would have felt no trifling twinges of remorse. Excellent 
tnd virtuous fathers, and masters of like quality, ought not 
to let their arm in wrath descend upon their sons and ser- 
"inU with such inconsiderate haste, seeing that subsequent 
repentance will avail them nothing. But now that God 
las overruled the malign influences of the stars and saved 
W for your Holiness, I humbly beg you another time not to 
Wjourself so easily be stirred to rage against me." 

The Pope had stopped from looking at the medals and 

*K now listening attentively to what I said. There were 

""I)' noblemen of the greatest consequence present, which 

nude him blush a little, as it were for shame; and not 

"lowing how else to extricate himself from this entangle- 

"■ent, he said that he could not remember having given 

'"di an order. I changed the conversation in order to cover 

"'* embarrassment. His Holiness then began to speak again 

'*i'l the medals, and asked what method I had used to 

"*">? them so marvellously, large as they were ; for he had 

""ermet with ancient pieces of that size. We talked a little 

^ this subject; but being not quite easy that I might not 

Kin another lecture sharper than the last, he praised my 

"""^Uls. and said they gave him the greatest satisfaction, but 

J*t he should like another reverse made according to a fancy 

, bis own, if it were possible to stamp them with two di£- 

'^«nl patterns. I said that it was possible to do so. Then 

J** Holiness commissioned me to design the history of 

^Oses when he strikes the rock and water issues from it, 

*<th this motto: Ut bibat populus* At last he added: "Go 

°*nvenuto ; you will not have finished it before I have pro- 
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orated > deep well sunk bj Clen 
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vided for your fortune," After I had taken leave, the Pope 
proclaimed before the whole company that he would give 
me enough to live on wealthily without the need of labour- 
ing for any one but him. So I devoted myself entirely to 
working out this reverse with the Moses on it. 

LXXII 

In the meantime the Pope was taken ill, and his physicians 
thought the case was dangerous. Accordingly my enemy 
began to be afraid of me, and engaged some Neapolitan 
soldiers to do to me what he was dreading I might do to 
him.^ I had therefore much trouble to defend my poor 
life. In course of time, however, I completed the reverse; 
and when I took it to the Pope, I found him in bed in a 
most deplorable condition. Nevertheless, he received me 
with the greatest kindness, and wished to inspect the medals 
and the dies. He sent for spectacles and lights, but was 
unable to see anything clearly. Then he began to fumble 
with his fingers at them, and having felt them a short while, 
he fetched a deep sigh, and said to his attendants that he 
was much concerned about me, but that if God gave him 
back his health he would make it all right 

Three days afterwards the Pope died, and I was left with 
all my labour lost; yet I plucked up courage, and told my- 
self that these medals had won me so much celebrity, that 
any Pope who was elected would give me work to do, and 
peradventure bring me better fortune. Thus I encouraged 
and put heart into myself, and buried in oblivion all the 
injuries which Pompeo had done me. Then putting on my 
arms and girding my sword, I went to San Piero, and kissed 
the feet of the dead Pope, not without shedding tears. 
Afterwards I returned to the Banchi to look on at the great 
commotion which always happens on such occasions. 

While I was sitting in the street with several of my 
friends, Pompeo went by, attended by ten men very well 
armed; and when he came just opposite, he stopped, as 
though about to pick a quarrel with myself. My companions, 
brave and adventurous young men, made signs to me to 

^ The meaning of this is, that if Clement died, Cellini would haye had 
his opportunity of vengeance during the anarchy which followed a vacancy 
of the Papal bee. 
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HRw my sword; but U flashed through my mind that if I 
drtw, Mme terrible mischief might result for persons who 
■e wholly innocent. Therefore I considered that it would 
be better if I put my life to risk alone. When Pompeo had 
«ou<l there time enough to say two Ave Marias, he laughed 
derisively in my direction ; and going off, his fellows also 
tugbed and wagged their heads, with many other insolent 
My companions wanted to begin the fray at once ; 
hi (old them hotly that I was quite able to conduct my 
I ao end by myself, and that I had no need of 
ir fighters than I was ; so that each of them might mind 
k business. My friends were angry and went off miitler- 
, Now there was among them my dearest comrade, 
d Albcrlaccio del Bene, own brother to Alessandro and 
J is now a very rich man in Lyons, He was the 
I redoubtable young man I ever knew, and the most 
pirited, and loved me like himself; and insomuch as 
IS well aware that my forbearance had not been jnspireil 
, 9nt of courage, but by the most daring bravery, for he 
"itw me down to the bottom of my nature, he took my 
Kurds up and begged me to favour him so far as to associate 
•"im with myself in all I meant to do. I replied; "Dear 
Albtrtaecio, dearest to me above all men that live, the 
tioic »iil very likely come when you shall give me aid ; but 
•n this case, if you love me. do not attend to me, but look 
to your own business, and go at once like our other friends, 
fur now there is no lime to lose." These words were spoken 
in one breath. 

LXXIIt 

In the meanwhile my enemies had proceeded siowiy 
tt»ird Chiavica, as the place was called, and had arrived 
^} 'he crossing of several roads, going in different direc- 
•""niibul the street in which Pompeo's house stood was the 
°nt which leads straight to the Campo di Fiore. Some 
bmintss or other made him enter the apothecary's shop 
*l'sh stood at the comer of Chiavica, and there he stayed 
' »hile transacting it. I had just been told that he had 
l^i'leil of the insult which he fancied he had put upon me ; 
'« t>* that as it may, it was lo his misfortune ; for precisely 
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when I came np to the comer, he was leaving the shop 
and his bravi had opened their ranks and received him in 
their midst I drew a little dagger with a sharpened edge, 
and breaking the line of his defenders, lai^ my hands upon 
his breast so quickly and coolly, that none of them were able 
to prevent me. Then I aimed to strike him in the face; bnt 
fright made him turn his head round ; an stabbed him 

just beneath the ear. I only gave two blows, for he fefl 
stone dead at the second. I had not meant to Idll him; but 
as the saying goes, knocks are not dealt by measure. With 
my left hand I plucked back the dagger, and with my right 
hand drew my sword to defend my life. However, all those 
bravi ran up to the corpse and took np action against me; so 
I went back alone through Strada Ginlia, considering how 
best to put myself in safety. 

I had walked about three hundredrpaces, when Piloto the 
goldsmith, my very good friend, came up and said : " Brother, 
now that the mischiefs done, we must see to saving yon." 
I replied: **Let-us go to Albertaccio del Bene's house; it is 
only a few minutes since I told him I should soon have need 
of him." When we arrived there, Albertaccio and I cm- 
braced with measureless affection ; and soon the whole flower 
of the young men of the Banchi, of all nations except the 
Milanese, came crowding in ; and each wd all made proffer 
of their own life to save mine. Messer Ltligi Rucellai also 
sent with marvellous promptitude and courtesy to put his 
services at my disposal, as did many other great folk of his 
station; for they all agreed in blessing my hands,^ judging 
that Pompeo had done me too great and unforgivable an 
injury, and marvelling that I had put up with him so long. 

LXXIV 

Cardinal Comaro, on hearing of the affair, despatched 
thirty soldiers, with as many partisans, pikes, and arque- 
buses, to bring me with all due respect to his quarters.* 
This he did unasked; whereupon I accepted the invitation, 
and went off with them, while more than as many of the 

* Tutti d' accordo mi benedissono le mani. This is tantamoant to approT- 
ing Cellini's handiwork in murdering Pompeo. „ . j 

'This was Francesco, brother to Cardinal Marco Comaro. He reccivea 
the hat in 1528. while yet a layman, and the Bishopric of Brescia in 1531. 
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young men bore me company. Meanwhile, Messer Traiaiio, 
Pompeo's relative and firsl chamberlain to the Pope, seni a 
Milanese of high rank to Cardinal de' Medici, giving him 
nevfs of the gt at crime I had committed, and calling on 
bis most rcTcreod lordship to chastise me. The Cardinal 
Mtorted on the spot: "His crime would indeed have been 
Ftat if he : Tfiot committed this lesser one ; thank Messer 
jniano from me for giving me this information of a fact of 
'"i I had not heard before." Then he turned and in 
nee of the nobleman said to the Bishop of Fnilll,' his 
man and intimate acquaintance : " Search diligently 
r my friend Benvenuto; I want to help and defend 
and whoso acts against him acts against myself." 
t Milanese nobleman went back, much disconcerted, while 
of FruUi come to visit me at Cardinal Comaro's 
P»l«e. Presenting hiL.self to the Cardinal, he related how 
Cudinal de' Medici had sent for Benvenuto, and wanted 
Iq be bis protector. Now Cardinal Cornaro, who had the 
■oiichy temper of a bear, flew into a rage, and told the 
iiishop he was quite as well able to defend me as Cardinal 
^ Medici. The Bishop, in reply, entreated to be allowed to 
*!«k with me on some matters of his patron which had 
nothing to do with the affair, Cornaro bade him for that 
il'jniake as though he had already talked with me. 

CirdinaJ de' Medici was very angry. However, I went 
lit following night, without Comaro's knowledge, and under 
pod escort, to pay him my respects. Then I begged him 
W[rant me the favour of leaving me where I was, and told 
niio of the great courtesy which Cornaro had shown me ; 
"Wing that if his most reverend lordship suffered me to 
'l^j. 1 should gain one friend the more in my hour of need ; 
oibentise his lordship might dispose of me exactly as he 
1»ught best. He told me to do as I liked ; so I returned 
^ Comaro's palace, and a few days afterwards the Cardinal 
F*niMt was elected Pope.' 

Afier he had put afifairs of greater consequence in order, 
"« Dew Pope sent for me, saying that he did not wish any 
"■KtUcto strike his coins. To these words of his Holiness 

•Fori). The Itishnp was Bcrnanlo •!•.-' Mcdid. 
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a gentleman very privately acquainted with him, named 
Messer Latino Juvinale, made answer that I was in hiding 
for a murder committed on the person of one Pompeo of 
Milan, and set forth what could he argued for my justifica- 
tion in the most favourable terms.* The Pope replied: 
**I knew nothing of Pompeo's death, but plenty of Bcn- 
venuto's provocation ; so let a safe-conduct be at once made 
out for him, in order that he may be placed in perfect se- 
curity/' A great friend of Pompeo's, who was also intimate 
with the Pope, happened to be there; he was a Milanese, 
called Messer Ambrogio.' This man said: " In the first days 
of your papacy it were not well to grant pardons of this 
kind." The Pope turned to him and answered : " You know 
less about such matters than I do. Know then that men like 
Benvenuto, unique in their profession, stand above the law; 
and how far more he, then, who received the provocation I 
have heard of?" When my safe conduct had been drawn 
out, I began at once to serve him, and was treated with the 
utmost favour. 

LXXV 

Messer Latino Juvinale came, to call on me, and gave me 
orders to strike the coins of the Pope. This roused up all my 
enemies, who began to look about how they should hinder 
me; but the Pope, perceiving their drift, scolded them, and 
insisted that I should go on working. I took the dies in 
hand, designing a S. Paul, surrounded with this inscription: 
Vas elect ionis. This piece of money gave far more satis- 
faction than the models of my compqtitors ; so that the Pope 
forbade any one else to speak to him of coins, since he wished 
me only to have to do with them. This encouraged me to 
apply myself with untroubled spirit to the task; and Messer 
Latino Juvinale, who had received such orders from the 
Pope, used to introduce me to his Holiness. I had it much 
at heart to recover the post of stamper to the Mint; but 
on this point the Pope took advice, and then told me I must 
first obtain pardon for the homicide, and this I should get 

^ Latino Giovenale de* Manetti was a Latin poet and a man of htunase 
IcarniriK, much esteemed by his contemporaries. 

^ Ambrogio Recalcati. He was for many years the trusted secretary and 
diplomatic agent of Paul 111. 
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* itttic holy Maries' day in August through the Caporioni of 

Rome-' 1 may say that it is usual every year on this solemn 

Ltetival to grant the freedom of twelve outlaws lo these 

Meanwhile he promised to give me another safe- 

I, which should keep me in security until that time. 

s perceived that they were quite unable 
b devise the means of keeping me out of the Mint, they 
Fworted to another expedient. The deceased Pompeo had 
I kfl diree thousand ducats as dowry to an illegitimate daugh- 
» of his; and they contrived that a certain favourite of 
Sipior Pier Luigi, the Pope's son, should ask her hand 
in marriage through the medium of his masler,' Accord- 
iii|lj the match came off; hut this fellow was an insignifi- 
MBl country lad. who had been brought up by his lordship; 
Md.as folk said, he got but little of the money, since his 
brdship laid his hands on it and had the mind to use it 
How the husband of the girl, to please his wife, begged 
Ac prince to have roe taken up ; and he promised to do so 
"ba the first flush of my favour with the Pope had passed 
inj. Things stood so about two months, the servant 
>lnys suing for his wife's dower, the master putting hira off 
«ilK pretexts, but assuring the woman that he would cer- 
■jitily revenge her father's murder. I obtained an inkling 
I'f these designs; yet 1 did not omit to present myself pretty 
fffqiienlly to his lordship, who made show of treating me 
*itti great distinction. He had, however, decided to do one 
"other of two things — either to have me assassinated, or 
W hive me taken up by the Bargello. Accordingly he com- 
missioned a certain little devil of a Corsican soldier in his 
'mkt to do the trick as cleverly as he could ;' and ray other 
*w>ies, with Messer Traiano at the head of them, promised 
"« fellow a reward of one hundred crowns. He assured 
^^ that Uie job would be as easy as sucking a fresh egg. 



•U »lr UaH*. So lii Fesst 
*wi« dnoHoD U p»td OB tbal c 
■•■4 Ikranth th* lown. The 
■V^ of Ihi dinricn into wbicli 
,fIV LliU FirntK. Paul 111.'. 
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Seeing into their plot, I went about with my eyts open and 
with good attendance, wearing an under-coat and armlets 
of mail, for which I had obtained permission. 

The Corsican, influenced by avarice, hoped to gain the 
whole sum of money without risk, and imagined himself 
capable of carrying the matter through alone. G)nsequently, 
one day after dinner, he had me sent for in the name of 
Signor Pier Luigi. I went off at once, t)ecause his lordship 
had spoken of wanting to order several big silver vases. 
Leaving my home in a hurry, armed, however, as usual, I 
walked rapidly through Strada Giulia toward the Palazzo 
Famese, not expecting to meet anybody at that hour of day. 
I had reached the end of the street and was making toward 
the palace, when, my habit being always to turn the comers 
wide, I observed the Corsican get up and take his station in 
the middle of the road. Being prepared, I was not in the 
least disconcerted; but kept upon my guard, and slackening 
pace a little, drew nearer toward the wall, in order to give 
the fellow a wide berth. He on his side came closer to the 
wall, and when we were now within a short distance of each 
other, I perceived by his gestures that he had it in his mind 
to do me mischief, and seeing me alone thus, thought he 
should succeed. Accordingly, I began to speak and said: 
'* Brave soldier, if it had been night, you might have said 
you had mistaken me, but since it is full day, you know well 
enough who I am. I never had anything to do with you, 
and never injured you, but should be well disposed to do 
you service." He replied in a high-spirited way, without, 
however, making room for me to pass, that he did not know 
what I was saying. Then I answered : " I know very well 
indeed what you want, and what you are saying; but the 
job which you have taken in hand is more dangerous and 
difficult than you imagine, and may peradventure turn out 
the wrong way for you. Remember that you have to do 
with a man who would defend himself against a hundred; 
and the adventure you are on is not esteemed by men of 
courage like yourself." Meanwhile I also was looking black 
as thunder, and each of us had changed colour. Folk too 
gathered round us, for it had become clear that our words 
meant swords and daggers. He then, not having the spirit 
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y hands on me, cried out : " We shall meet another time." 
Bswered: "I am always glad to meet honest men and 

who show themselves as such." 

fh«n we parted. I went to his lordship's palace, and found 

Ihad not sent for me. When I returned to my shop, the 

informed me, through an intimate friend of his and 

I I need not be on my guard against him, since 

I wished to be my good brother; but that I ought to be 

\ upon my gaard against others, seeing I was in the 

fcatest peril, for folk of much consequence had sworn to 

t my life. I sent to thank him, and kept the best luok- 

■ I could. Not many days after, a friend of mine informed 

■ thai Signor Pier Luigi had given strict orders that I 
uM he taken that very evening. They told me this at 
oity; whereupon I spoke with some of my friends, who 

JMrned me to be off at once. The order had been given 
fotone hour after sunset; accordingly at twenty-three I left 
bi Ihe post for Florence. It seems that when the Corsican 
ibcwed that he had not pluck enough to do the business as 
be promised, Signor Pier Luigi on his own authority gave 
OfiJers to have me taken, merely to stop the mouth of Pom- 
pu't daughter, who was always clamouring to know where 
IWT dower had gone to. When he was unable to gratify her 
Kthis matter of revenge on either of the two plans he had 
[oRncd, he bethought him of another, which shall be related 
in its proper place. 

LXXVI 

I ruched Florence in due course, and paid my respects 
^" the Duke Alcssandro. who greeted me with extraordinary 
'ui'lnest and pressed me to remain in his service. There 
*w then at Florence a sculptor called II TriboHno, and we 
"en gossips, for I had stood godfather to his son.' In 
EMir« of conversation he told me that a certain Giacopo 
^ Sansovtno, his first master, had sent for him; and 

JNlttolu &■ PnicoH, ■ FlortnlUc, who gol ihc niclmamt of Tribolo in hi> 
!n*!°4. m ■ Kulplar at tome diatinction. He worked on the bsi-rFlicfs of 
!■ rtbnalo u Botosna. and helped Micbel Airaolo da Siena lo execute the 
^XAdriin VL It Rome Altcrwardt he wis employed upon Ihe 9eu1|>- 
^°llhc Sinu Cau al Lorcto. Re atxo made »me vucllent hrooic * 
?!^ In Ihe Medietan villlt ■! Ceitello and PetraJB. All through hii life 
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whereas he had never seen Venice, and because of dx 
gains he expected, he was very glad to go there.* On his 
asking me if I had ever been at Venice, I said no; tUs 
made him invite me to accom[>any him, and I agreed So 
then I told Duke Alessandro that I wanted first to go to , 
Venice, and that afterwards I would return to serve him. 
He exacted a formal promise to this effect, and bade me 
present myself before I left the city. Next day, havins 
made my preparations, I went to take leave of the Doke, 
whom I found in the palace of the Pazzi, at that time in- 
habited by the wife and daughters of Signor Lorenzo Ciha' 
Having sent word to his Excellency that I wished to set off 
for Venice with his good leave, Signor Cosimino de' Medici, 
now Duke of Florence, returned with the answer that I 
must go to Niccol6 de Monte Aguto, who would give me 
fifty golden crowns, which his Excellency bestowed on me 
in sign of his good-will, and afterwards I must return to 
serve him. 

I got the money from Niccol6, and then went to fetdi 
Tribolo, whom I found ready to start; and he asked me 
whether I had bound my sword. I answered that a man 
on horseback about to take a journey ought not to bind his 
sword. He said that the custom was so in Florence, since 
a certain Ser Maurizio then held office, who was capable of 
putting S. John the Baptist to the rack for any trifling 
peccadillo.* Accordingly one had to carry one's sword 
bound till the gates were passed. I laughed at this, and 
so we set off, joining the courier to Venice, who was nick- 
named II Lamentone. In his company we travelled through 
Bologna, and arrived one evening at Ferrara. There we 
halted at the inn of the Piazza, which Lamentone went in 
search of some Florentine exiles, to take them letters and 
messages from their wives. The Duke had given orders 
that only the courier might talk to them, and no one else, 
under penalty of incurring the same banishment as they had. 

* This is the famous Giacopo Tatti, who took his artist's summme from hib 
master, Andrea da Monte a Sansovino. His works at Florence, Rome, and 
Venice are justly famous. He died in 1570, aged ninety-three. 

■ A brother or the Cardinal, and himself Marquis of Massa. 

* Ser Maurizio was entitled Chancellor, but really superintended ti* 
criminal magistracy of Florence. Varchi and Segni both speak of him as 
harsh and cruel in the discharge of his office. 
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'eanwhile, since it was a little past the hour of twenty-two, 
1 Tribolo and I went to see the Duke of Ferrara come back 
from Belfiore, where he had been at a jousting match, 
, There we met a number of exiles, who stared at us as 
If Ihough they wished to make us speak with them. Tribolo, 
I irtio was the most timorous man that I have ever known, 

I kept on saying: " Do not look at them or talk to them, if 

II ym care to go back to Florence." So we stayed, and saw 
tht Duke return; afterwards, when we regained our inn, 
*t found Lamentone there. After nightfall there appeared 
Xictold Benintendi, and his brother Piero, and another old 
MB, whom I believe to have been Jacopo Nardt,' together 
with some young fellows, who began immediately to ask the 
ewrier news, each man of his own family in Florence.* 
Tribolo and I kept at a distance, in order to avoid speaking 
•itii Ihera. After they had talked a while with Lamentone, 
Hktalb Benintendi' said : " I know those two men there 
TOJ well; what's the reason they give themselves such 
beutly airs, and will not talk to us?" Tribolo kept begging 
Bt lo hold my tongue, while Lamentone told them that we 
ludnot the same permission as he had. Benintendi retorted 
11 WIS idiotic nonsense, adding " Pox take them," and other 
preUj 6owers of speech. Then I raised my head as gently 
Hi could, and said: " Dear gentlemen, you are able to do us 
wions injury, while we cannot render you any assistance; 
•nd though you have flung words at us which we arc far 
from deserving, we do not mean on that account to get into 
1 rage with you," Thereupon old Nardi said that I had 
ijfllni like a worthy young man as I was. But Niccol6 
leniulcndi shouted: "I snap my fingers at them and the 
^ilie." I replied that he was in the wrong toward us, 
since we had nothing to do with him or his affairs. Old 
Nwdi look our part, telling Benintendi plainly that he was 
I the wrong, which made him go on muttering insults. 
Ch tfais I bade him know that 1 could say and do things to 

'Ikixo Niidi ma the exeeTlmt historiaa o( Florence, a (trong anii- 
"J*«iii tirtinji. who wti exiled in njo, , , ^ ... . 

." law tranilaltd Ihe word btigala by famtiv above, became I find Cellini 
■,**<9l l>i> letter* allnding lo lui family as fa mia btigaMna. 

'"ieoiB Beninteodi, who had been a member o£ the Eight in ij^S. wa» 
■^brilR Medid in I MO. 

'^ iWcDtuM iluii li la ho in e»U> lero t it duca. 
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htm which he would not like, and therefore he had better ■tr; 
mind his business, and let us alone. Once more k 
cried out that he snapped his fingers at the Duke and «; 
and that we were all of us a heap of donkeys.* I repU 
by giving him the lie direct and drawing my sword. Tbe 
old man wanting to be fir^ upon the staircase, tnmlM 
down some steps, and all the rest of them came huddliii 
after him. I rushed onward, brandishing my sword aloB| 
the walls with fury, and shouting: ''I will kill you all!' 
but I took good care not to do them any harm, as I migkt 
too easily have done. In the midst of this tumult die inn* 
keeper screamed out; Lamentone cried, ''For God's sakie^ 
hold ! " some of them exclaimed, " Oh me, my head I " odien» 
" Let me get out from here." In short, it was an vak- 
scribable confusion ; they looked like a herd of swine. Thea 
the host came with a light, while I withdrew upstairs and 
put my sword back in its scabbard. Lamentone told Nk- 
col6 Benintendi that he had behaved very ilL The host said 
to him : '' It is as much as one's life is worth to draw swords 
here ; and if the Duke were to know of your brawling, he 
would have you hanged. I will not do to you what you d^ 
serve; but take care you never show yourself again in nj 
inn, or it will be the worse for you." Our host then came 
up to me, and when I began to make him my excuses, he 
would not suffer me to say a word, but told me that he knew 
I was entirely in the right, and bade me be upon my guard 
against those men upon my journey. 

LXXVII 

After we had supped, a barge-man appeared, and offered 
to take us to Venice. I asked if he would let us have the 
boat to ourselves; he was willing, and so we made our 
bargain. In the morning we rose early, and mounted our 
horses for the port, which is a few miles distant from Fer- 
rara. On arriving there, we found Niccol6 Benintendi*s 
brother, with three comrades, waiting for me. They had 
among them two lances, and I had bought a stout pike in 
Ferrara. Being very well armed to boot, I was not at ail 

* Un montg di aiini. 
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eaed, as Tribolo was, who cried : " God help tis ! those 
R arc waiting here to murder us." Lamentone turned 
t aiMl said: "The best that you can do is to go back 
hrrara, (or I see that the affair is likely to be ugly ; for 
liaven's sake, Benvenuto, do not risk the fury of tliese 
|1 beasts." To which I replied: "Let us go forward, for 
tttielps those who have the right on their side ; and you 
V I will help myself. Is not this boat engaged 
Yes," said Lamentone. " Then wc will stay in 
Iwut them, unless my manhood has deserted me." I put 
3 my horse, and when I was within fifty paces, dis- 
d and marched boldly forward with my pike. Tribolo 
i behind, all huddled up upon his horse, looking the 
^ image of frost. Lamentone, the courier, meanwhile, 
I Rvelling and snorting like the wind. That was his 
^feabit; but now he did so more than he was wont, being 
t how this devilish affair would terminate. When I 
d the beat, the master presented himself and said that 
jt Florentine gentlemen wanted to embark in it with us, 
s willing. I answered : " The boat is engaged for us 
n one else, and it grieves me to the heart that I am not 
have their company." At these words a brave young 
if the Magalotti family spoke out: " Benvenuto, we will 
feyou able to have it." To which I answered: " If God 
^Ky good cause, together with my own strength of body 
"•< mind, possess the will and the power, you shall not make 
■t tUc to have what you say." So saying I leapt into the 
^Mid turning my pike's point against them, added: " I'll 
•^ you with this weapon that I am not able." Wishing to 
Cwt be was in earnest, Magalotti then seized his own and 
*»K toward me. I sprang upon the gunwale and hit him 
•Wi a blow, that, if he had not tumbled backward, I must 
'"W pierced his body. His comrades, in lieu of helping him, 
•urned to fly ; and when I saw that I could kill him. instead 
of ttriking, I said: " Get up, brother; take your arms and go 
"•y. I hare shown you that I cannot do what I do not 
••M, and what I had the power to do I have not chosen to 
•*■ Then I called for Tribolo, the boatman, and Lamentone 
totmbark; and so we got under way for Venice. When we 
•ai gone ten niUcs on the Po, we sighted those young men. 
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who had got into a skifF and caught us up ; and when thq 
were alongside, that idiot Piero Bentntendi sang out tome: 
."Go ihy ways this time, Benvenuto; we shall mett in 
vWce." " Set out betimes then," I shouted, " for ! am 
coitiiit and any man can meet me where he lists." In due 
CoiirseVe arrived at Venice, when I applied to a brotha oi 
Carilina^Comaro, begging him to procure for mc tlie favout 
of being \llowed to carry arms. He advised me to do so 
without hesitation, saying that the worst risk I ran was thu 
I might lose my sword. 
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LXXVIII 

AccorrHB^iyT girded on my sword, and weot to visit Jacopa 
nvino, the sculptor, who had-«ent for Tribolo. He 
me most kin(]ly, and invited us to dinner, and we 
with him. tn course of conversation with Tribolo, 
Ke told him that he had no work to give him at the moment, 
but that he might call again. Hearing this, I burst ml 
laughing, and said pleasantly to Sansovino : " Vour house 
is too far off from his, if he must call again." Poor Tribolo, 
all in dismay, exclaimed : " I have got your letter here, which 
you wrote to bid me come." Sansovino rejoined that men 
of his sort, men of worth and genius, were free to do that 
and greater things besides. Tribolo shrugged up his shoulden 
and muttered : " Patience, patience," several times. The^^ 
upon, without regarding the copious dinner which Sansovino 
had given me, I took the part of my comrade Tribolo, fot 
he was in the right. All the while at table Sanso»-ino had 
never slopped chattering about bis great achievement*, 
abusing Michel Agnolo and the rest of his fellow-sculptors, 
while he bragged and vaunted himself to the skies. This 
had so annoyed me that not a single mouthful which I ate 
had tasted well ; but I refrained from saying more than these 
two words: " Messer Jacopo, men of worth act like men 
of worth, and men of genius, who produce things beautiful 
and excellent, shine forth far better when other people praise 
them than when they boast so confidently of their own 
achievements." Upon this he and I rose from table blowing 
off the steam of our choler. The same day, happeateg to 
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pass near the Rialto, I met Piero Benintendi in the company 
of some men; and perceiving that they were going to pick 
a quarrel with me, I turned into an apothecary's shop till the 
storm blew over. Afterwards I learned that the young 
lulagalotti, to whom I showed that courtesy, had scolded them 
roundly; and thus the affair ended. 



LXXIX 

A few days afterwards we set out on our return to Flor- 
ence. We lay one night at a place on this side Chioggia, on 
the left hand as you go toward Ferrara. Here the host in- 
sisted upon heing paid before we went to bed, and in his 
own way ; and when I observed that it was the custom every- 
where else to pay in the morning, he answered: "I insist 
on being paid overnight, and in my own way." I retorted 
that men who wanted everything their own way ought to 
make a world after their own fashion, since things were 
differently managed here. Our host told me not to go on 
bothering his brains, because he was determined to do as he 
had said. Tribolo stood trembling with fear, and nudged me 
to keep quiet, lest they should do something worse to us; 
so we paid them in the way they wanted, and afterwards we 
retired to rest. We had, I must admit, the most capital beds, 
new in every particular, and as clean as they could be. 
Nevertheless I did not get one wink of sleep, because I kept 
on thinking how I could revenge myself. At one time it 
came into my head to set fire to his house ; at another to cut 
the throats of four fine horses which he had in the stable ; 
I saw well enough that it was easy for me to do all this; 
but I could not see how it was easy to secure myself and my 
cmnpanion. At last I resolved to put my things and my 
comrade's on board the boat; and so I did. When the 
towing-horses had been harnessed to the cable, I ordered the 
people not to stir before I returned, for I had left a pair of 
slippers in my bedroom. Accordingly I went back to the inn 
and called our host, who told me he had nothing to do with 
us, and that we might go to Jericho,* There was a ragged 
stable-boy about, half asleep, who cried out to me: ''The 

^ B eke not andiissimo al bordello. 
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master would not move to please the Pope, because he lias 
got a wench in bed with him, whom he has been wantiag 
this long while." Then he asked me for a tip, and I gave him 
a few Venetian coppers, and told him to make the baTge-nun 
wait till I had found my slippers and returned. I went up- 
stairs, took out a little knife as sharp as a razor, and cut tbe 
four beds that 1 found there into ribbons. I had the satis- 
faction of knowing I had done a damage of more than fiftj 
crowns. Then I ran down to the boat with some pieces of 
the bed-covers * in ray pouch, and bade the bargee start al 
once without delay. We Had not gone far before my gossip 
Tribolo said that he had left behind some little straps belong- 
ing (o his carpet-bag. and that he must be allowed to go back 
for them. I answered that he need not take thought for i 
pair of little straps, since I could make him as many big 
ones as he liked.* He told me I was always joking, but thil 
he must really go back for his straps. Then he begau order- 
ing the bargee to stop, while J kept ordering him to go on. 
Meanwhile I informed my friend what kind of trick I had 
played our host, and showed him specimens of the bed-covets 
and other things, which threw him into such a quaking fright 
that he roared out to the bargee : " On with you. on wilh 
you, as quick as you can I " and never thought himself quite 
safe until we reached the gates of Florence. 

When we arrived there, Tribolo said: " l^t U3 bind our 
swords up, for the love of God; and play me no more of yonr 
games. 1 beg; for all this while I've felt as though my guts 
were in the saucepan." I made answer: "Gossip Tribolo. 
you need not tie your sword up, for you have never loosed 
il:" and tliis I said at random, because I never once had 
seen him act the man upon that journey. When he heard 
the remark, he looked at his sword and cried out : " In God's 
name, you speak true I Here it is tied, just as I arranged il 
before I left my house." My gossip deemed that I had been 
a bad travelling companion to him, because 1 resented 
affronts and defended myself against folk who would have 
done us injury. But I deemed that he had acted a far worse 
part with regard to me by never coming to my 

• SarQt. Sarffia )■ intenneted npraeeaprrle M IttU. 

■ Thr luliin for itrmps. eortQgt, faai a danblc nculnc. opon wbi 
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h pinches. Let him judge between us who stands by and 
t»s no personal interest in our adventures. 



No sooner had I dismounted than I went to visit Duke 
Aicssandro, and thanked him greatly (or his present of the 
Ktj crowns, telling his Excellency that I was always ready 
tsterve htm according to ray abilities. He gave me orders 
a once to strike dies for his coinage ; and the first I made 
TO a piece of forty soldi, with the Duke's head on one side 
»d San Cosimo and San Damiano on the other.' This was 
b silver, and it gave so much satisfaction that the Duke did 
not hesiiale to say they were the best pieces of money in 
Oirislendom. The same said all Florence and every one who 
a* them. Consequently I asked his Excellency to make me 
ippointments,' and to grant me the lodgings of the Mint. 
He bide me remain in his service, and promised he would 
{n't me more than I demanded. Meanwhile he said he had 
Knuoissioned the Master of the Mint, a certain Carlo Ac- 
ciiiuoli. aod that I might go to him for all the money that 
I Moied This I found to be true ; but I drew my monies so 
diKneily, that I had always something to my credit, accord- 
ing lo ray account. 

I then made dies for a giulto,' it had San Giovanni in pro- 
'il', Kated with a book in his hand, finer in my judgment 
thin anything which 1 had done; and on the other side were 
ilw annorial bearings of Duke Alessandro. Next I made 
'ii" for half'giulios on which I struck the full face of San 
Giovinni in small. This was the first coin with a head in 
^ face on so thin a piece of silver that had yet been seen. 
"K difficulty of executing it is apparent only to the eyes of 
■■dlisare past-masters in these crafts. Afterwards I made 
•"•for the golden crowns; this crown had a cross upon one 
■■It wilh some little cherubim, and on the other side his 
^*Wlency's arms. 

^jVw w»rt the >p«ial palfoia of the MidiCMn t»tm}f, lieing physician- 

■Jkt "■te^u'V"'^!! ""^luiian irntime* or B Tuscan cratie. which 

"■ u wai tiio dllcd barilt or gnbrllollo, becauK the sum had ta 

M duty ea a hurcl of wine. 
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When I had struck these four sorts, I begged the Duke to 
make out my appointments and to assign me the lodgings I 
have mentioned, if he was contented with my service. He 
told me ven- graciously that he was quite satisfied, and thai 
he would grant me my request. While we were thus talking, 
his Excellency was in his wardrobe, looking at a rema^bk 
little gun that had been sent him out of Germany/ When be 
noticed that I too paid particular attention to this pretty in- 
strument, he put it in my hands, saying that he knew how 
much pleasure I took in such things, and adding that I migiit 
chivse for earnest of his promises an arquebuse to my own 
liking frv^m the armoury, excepting only this one piece; he 
was well a^'are that I should find things of greater beauty, 
and not less excellent, there. Upon this invitation, I accepted 
with thanks : and when he saw me looking round, he ordered 
his Master of the Wardrobe, a certain Pretino of Lucca, to 
let nic take whatever I liked.* Then he went away with the 
niovt pleasant words at parting, while I remained, and chose 
the nicest and best arquebuse I ever saw, or ever had, and 
i^vk it back with me to home. 

Two days afterwaTxl I brought some drawings which bis 
F\cc!lcncy had commissioned for gold-work he wanted to 
»::\e liis wife, who was at that time still in Naples.' I again 
a>kev? him to settle my affairs. Then his Excellency told me 
tV..;: ):c should like me first to execute the die of his portrait 
i'.: iir-.e <t>ie, as 1 had done for Pope Qement I began it in 
\\.i\ : ar.J the Duke j:ave orders, while I was at work upon it, 
tV..it whenever I went to take his portrait, I should be ad- 
r.*.:t!Cv!. Perceiving that I had a lengthy piece of business 
ov. in> h.a:ivis. I sent for a certain Pictro Pagolo from Monte 
Ki:vV:J.v\ in the Roman district, who had been with me from 
his K\\hood in Rome/ I found him with one Bemardo- 
iMooio.* a goldsmith, who did not treat him well ; so I brought 
h::r. away iror.i there, and taught him minutely how to strike 
Ov :-.\< tt\n:i those dies» Meanwhile, I went on making the 
I'^uke's ix^nrait: and oftentimes I foimd him napping after 

• S;>c iX-TT. 5v i^. :.T ihf ri^it XDnr.inr of wardrobe. 

* NLvxi : »a:*vN-!^.v of Lucca. furcAcwxi II Pretino^ 

•M.v^.-. rt »•? Asstna. rxrcru'. Jascfercr to Charles V., was erentnaUy 

' l^^tr,• Fa^o'.o 0«a'.'.tN-::v r.-.uch |TA)Md by Va«ari for Us artistic lUIL 
*rc;^A;« |tc:uA:do Sabatixu. 
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dinner with that Lorenzmo of his, who afterwards murdered 
him, and no other company; and much I marvelled that a 
Duke of that sort showed such confidence about his safety.' 

LXXXI 

It happened at this time that Ottaviano de' Medici/ who 
to all appearances had got the government of everything in 
his own hands, favoured the old Master of the Mint against 
the Duke's will. This man was called Bastiano Cennini, an 
artist of the antiquated school, and of little skill in his craft.' 
Ottaviano mixed his stupid dies with mine in the coinage of 
crown-pieces. I complained of this to the Duke, who, when 
he saw how the matter stood, took it very ill, and said to me : 
" Go, tell this to Ottaviano de' Medici, and show him how it 
is."* I lost no time; and when I had pointed out the injury 
that had been done to my fine coins, he answered, like the 
donkey that he was : " We choose to have it so." I replied 
that it ought not to be so, and that I did not choose to have 
it so. He said: "And if the Duke likes to have it so?" I 
answered : " It would not suit me, for the thing is neither 
just nor reasonable." He told me to take myself ofif, and 
that I should have to swallow it in this way, even if I burst. 
Then I returned to the Duke, and related the whole unpleas- 
ant conversation between Ottaviano de' Medici and me, 
entreating his Excellency not to allow the fine coins which 
I had made for him to be spoiled, and begging for permis- 
sion to leave Florence. He replied : " Ottaviano is too pre- 
suming: you shall have what you want; for this is an injury 
offered to myself." 

That very day, which was a Thursday, I received from Rome 
a full safe-conduct from the Pope, with advice to go there 
at once and get the pardon of Our Lady's feast in mid- 
August, in order that I might clear myself from the penal- 

*Thi8 is the famous Tuscan Brutus who murdered Alessandro. He was 
descended from Lorenzo de' Medid. the brother of Cosimot Pater Patrut, 
and the uncle of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

^This Ottaviano was not descended from either Cosimo or Lorenzo de' 
Medici, but from an elder, though less illustrious, branch of the great family. 
He married Franceses Salviati, the aunt of Duke Cosimo. Though a great 
patron of the arts and an intimate friend of M. A. Buonarroti, he was not 
popular, owing to his pride of place. 

* Cellini praises this man, however, in the preface to the Vrtficeriik 

* Mostragneng^ This is perhaps equivalent to mostragHglo. 
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addenly made answer: "I have been thinking of nothing 

ise but how to give you a reverse worthy of his Exceilency." 

The Duke laughed a little, and looking at Lorenzo, said: 

*Ler«nzo, you shall give him the reverse, and he shall do it 

kere and shall not go away." Lorenzo took him up at once, 

Hjing : " I will do it as quickly as I can, and 1 hope to do 

mKthing that shall make the whole world wonder." The 

Dole, who held htm sometimes for a fool and sometimes for 

I coward, turned about in bed, and laughed at his bragging 

words. I took my leave without further ceremony, and left 

ten alone together. The Duke, who did not believe tliat I 

■IS really going, said nothing further. Afterwards, when 

t« blew that I was gone, he sent one of his servants, who 

Ought me up at Siena, and gave me fifty golden ducats with 

1 menage from the Duke that I should take and use them 

I l«r his sake, and should return as soon as possible ; " and 

I from Messer Lorenzo I have to tell you that he is preparing 

I u admirable reverse for that medal which you want to 

I tukt" 1 had left full directions to Petro Pagolo, the Roman 

' »W mentioned, how he had to use the dies; but as it was 

1 lery delicate affair, he never quite succeeded in employing 

""nn, I remained creditor to the Mint in a matter of' more 

"nil tcvcniy crowns on account of dies supplied by me. 



Utxxii 

On Ibe journey to Rome I carried with me that handsome 
•"JiiAose which the Duke gave me ; and very much to my 
""n pleasure, I used it several times by the way, performing 
"Kttdible feats by means of it. The little house I had in 
Smda Giulia was not ready ; so I dismounted at the house of 
*(««■ Giovanni Gaddi, clerk of the Camera, to whose keep- 
"•jl had committed, on leaving Rome, many of my arms 
•"Mother things I cared for. So I did not choose to alight at 
■y >bop, but sent for Felice, my partner, and got him to 
Wmjr little dwelling forthwith into excellent order. The 
"y fallowing. I went to sleep there, after well providing 
"■JKlf with clothes and all things requisite, since I intended 
"" |o »nil thank the Pope next morning. 

I had iwo young serving-lads, and beneath ray lodgings 
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I 

I Bade Ac tvD lads go in fioot, 
C9e= dDC <kcT ezacdr viicii I garc the 

>-. y.. Tl>!=: racT-g cp as anirailr of defence, with 
•'* Ci?*tr r:: nj ri^ basd aad Ibc safe-ooodnct in my 
U5: : cr:^i to the lad*: " Haxe do fear, bitt open!" The 
W<r'£*:\'.'j^ \ rttcrio, and the officers q>rang inside at once, 
tr.':T.'jciT.g tbcj ccald easihr lar hands iqion me; bat wfaca 
u^y (^aw roe p rep a red in that way to receiTe them, they 
itU Lack, exclaiming: "We have a semas job oo hand 
h^,Tt * '' Then I threw the safe-conduct to them, and said: 
*^ f<ead that * and since yon cannot seize me, I do not mean 
that you fchall touch me." The BargeUo npon this ordered 
hfjmt of his men to arrest me, sajring he would kx^ to the 
ftafc-conduct later. Thereat I presented my arms boldly, 
calling aloud: "Let God defend the right! Either I shall 

^ t. g,, V'incenzio Biwnoli 
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ur hands alive, or he taken a dead corpse I " The 
i crammed with men ; they made as though they 
1 resort to violence ; I stood upon my guard against 
|B; so that the Bargello saw he would not be able to have 
n the way I said. Accordingly he called his clerk, 
pvrhile the safe-conduct was being read, he showed by 
|( two or three times that he meant to have me secured 
is officers ; but this had no eiTect of shaking my determi- 
At last they gave up the attempt, threw my safe- 
Kt on the ground, and went away without their prize. 

LXXXIII 

When I returned to bed, I felt so agitated that I could not 
pt to sleep again. My mind was made up to let blood as 
»on as day broke. However, 1 asked advice of Messer 
Ciddi, and he referred to a wretched doctor-fellow he em- 
ployed,' who asked me if I had been frightened. Now, just 
consider what a judicious doctor this was, after I had narrated 
111 occurrence of that gravity, to ask me such a question 1 
lie was an empty fribbier, who kept perpetually laughing 
iW nothing at all. Simpering and sniggering, then, he 
^t me drink a good cup of Greek wine, keep my spirits up, 
ind aoi be frightened. Messer Giovanni, however, said : 
"Mssicr. a man of bronze or marble might be frightened in 
wch circumstances. How much more one of flesh and 
tJ™*! ! " The quack responded : " Monsignor, we arc not all 
"liiit after the same pattern; this fellow is no man of bronze 
°' marble, but of pure iron." Then he gave one of his 
mtaningless laughs, and putting his fingers on my wrist, 
«id: " Keel here; this is not a man's pulse, but a lion's or a 
'''*|onV At this, I, whose blood was thumping in my 
''tiai, probably far beyond anything which that fool of a 
**tor had learned from his Hippocrates or Galen, knew at 
™« how serious was my situation ; yet, wishing not to add 
•o Wj' uneasiness and to the harm I had already taken. I made 
'W o( being in good spirits. While this was happening, 
•'"Wr Giovanni had ordered dinner, and we all of us sat 
•w^n Ic eat in company. I remembered that Messer Lodo- 
^W da Fano, Messer Antonio AUegretti, Messer Giovanni 

• PmiiblT Bernardino Lilii of Todi. 
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Greco, all of them men of the finest scholarship, and Messer 
Annibal Caro, who was then quite young, were present At 
table the conversation turned entirely upon my act of daring. 
They insisted on hearing the whole story over and over 
again from my apprentice Cencio, who was a youth of super- 
lative talent, bravery, and extreme personal beauty. Eadi 
time that he described my truculent behaviour, throwing 
himself into the attitudes I had assumed; and repeating the 
words which I had used, he called up some fresh detail to my 
memory. They kept asking him if he had been afraid; to 
which he answered that they ought to ask me if I had been 
afraid, because he felt precisely the same as I had. 

All this chattering grew irksome to me; and since I still 
felt strongly agitated, I rose at last from table, saying that 
I wanted to go and get new clothes of blue silk and stuff 
for him and me ; adding that I meant to walk in procession 
after four days at the feast of Our Lady, and meant Cencio 
to carry a white lighted torch on the occasion. Accordingly 
I took my leave, and had the blue cloth cut, together with 
a handsome jacket of blue sarcenet and a little doublet of 
the same; and I had a similar jacket and waistcoat made 
for Cencio. 

When these things had been cut out, I went to see the 
Pope, who told me to speak with Messer Ambruogio; for 
he had given orders that I should execute a large piece of 
golden plate. So I went to find Messer Ambruogio, who had 
heard the whole of the affair of the Bargello, and had been 
in concert with my enemies to bring me back to Rome, and 
had scolded the Bargello for not laying hands on me. The 
man excused himself by saying that he could not do so in 
the face of the safe-conduct which I held. Messer Am- 
bruogio now began to talk about the Pope's commission, and 
bade me make drawings for it, saying that the business should 
be put at once in tr^in. Meanwhile the feast of Our Lady 
came round. Now it is the custom for those who get a 
pardon upon this occasion to give themselves up to prison; 
in order to avoid doing which I returned to the Pope, and 
told his Holiness that I was very unwilling to go to prison, 
and that I begged him to grant me the favour of a dispensa- 
tion. The Pope answered that such was the custom, and 
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I must follow it. Thereupon I fcH again upon my knees, 
'lanlccd him for Ihe safe-conduct he had given me, 
J at the same time that I should go back with it to 
B my Duke in Florence, who was waiting for me so im- 
ently. On hearing this, the Pope turned to one of his 
'ienlial servants and said ; '' Let Benvenuto get his grace 
Jilt the prison, and see that his moto propria is made 
in due form." As soon as the document had been drawn 
Ihis Holiness signed it; it was then registered at the 
afterwards, upon the day appointed, I walked in 
•n very honourably between two gentlemen, and so 
(dear at last 

ucxxiv 

snr days had passed when 1 was attacked with violent 
ir attended by extreme cold; and taking to my bed, I 
ind up that I was sure to die. I had the first 
s of Rome called in. among whom was Francesco da 
1, a physician of great age, and of the best repute in 
I told them what I believed to be the cause of ray 
I, and said that 1 had wished to let blood, but that I 
llleen advised against it; and i£ it was not too late, I 
' d them to bleed me now. Maestro Francesco answered 
jkk would not be well for me to let blood then, but that 
Hind done so before, 1 should have escaped without mis- 
pi; at present they would have to treat the case with 
If reraediea. So they began to doctor me as energetic- 
n they were able, white I grew daily worse and worse 
^idly, that after eight days the physicians despaired of 
|^life, and said that I might be indulged in any whim I 
ltd make me comfortable. Maestro Francesco added: 
pVng as there is breath in him, call me at all hours; for 
« can divine what Nature is able to work in a young 
^ofthis kind; moreover, if he should lose consciousness, 
"Utcr these five remedies one after the other, and send 
i, for I will come at any hour of the night; I would 
t save him than any of the cardinals in Rome." 
" y day Messer Giovanni Gaddi came to see me two or 
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Messer Giovanni told Mattio in jest to take himself out 

sight for ever ; but because Mattio went on laughing', 

)ke turned to earnest, for Messer Giovanni would not 

on him again, but sent for Messer Antonio Allegrelti, 

Ludovico, and Messer Anntbal Caro. On tlie arrival 

e worthy men, I was greatly comforted, and talked 

lably with them awhile, not however without frequently 

Ig Felice to drive the old man away. Messer Ludovico 

' me what it was I seemed to see, and how the man was 

While I portrayed him accurately in words, the old 

look me by the arm and dragged me violently towards 

This made me cry out for aid, because he was going 

under hatches in his hideous boat On saying 

:Ust word. I fell into a terrible swoon, and seemed to be 

dog down into the boat. They say that during that 

WDting-Gt I flung myself about and cast bad words at Messer 

Giaranni Gaddi, to wit, that he came to rob me, and not 

troen any motive of charity, and other insults of the kind, 

which caused him to be much ashamed. Later on, they say 

1 lay BtiJI like one dead ; and after waiting by me more than 

«> l»ur. thinking I was growing cold, they left me for dead, 

Wwi they relumed home, Mattio Franzesi was informed, 

*ito wrote to Florence to Messer Benedetto Varchi, my very 

<fcM friend, that they had seen me die at such and such an 

•wr of the night. When he heard the news, that most ac- 

tftiiplished man and my dear friend composed an admirable 

WWiM upon my supposed but not real death, which shall be 

^ported in its proper place. 

More than three long hours passed, and yet I did not re- 
pin consciousness. Felice having used all the remedies pre- 
tribed by Maestro Francesco, and seeing that I did not 
'Wm Io, ran post-haste to the physician's door, and knocked 
* loudly that he woke him up. and made him rise, and 
'"Sged him with tears to come to the house, for he thought 
^t I was dead. Whereto Maestro Francesco, who was a 
**|y choleric man, replied ; " My son, of what use do you 
ftink I should be if I came? If he is dead. 1 am more sorry 
"iMyoo are. Do you imagine that if I were to come with 
■"y medicine I could blow breath up through his guts' and 

111) * '' "* """ "^" '" ""■ BC XXXI 
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bn^ hfm back to Hfc for yoa? ** But when lie saw that die 
pc«:r jnr:^ fd3c«w was going awaj weeping, he calkd him 
lAck ar<f gave bxm an cil with whi^ to anoint my poises 
ariii !=7 heart. trlTnTg bfm to ptoch my little fingers and toes 
Terr rfg^irlj. and to sad 2Z cnce to call him if I shonld revhre. 
Felice zcck hii way. and did as Maestro Francesco had or- 
dered. I: was almost bright day when, thinking they would 

Tt to aban d cn hope; they gaTc orders to have my shroud 
a::d ro wash me. Suddenly I regained consciousness, 
and called cur to Felice to drive away the old man on the 
niT'Csent. who kept tormenting me. He wanted to send for 
Maestro Frarxesco. but I told him not to do so, hat to come 
clcse up to me. because that old man was afraid of him 
ar.d went away at once. So Felice drew near to the bed; I 
touched hfm. and it seemed to me that the infuriated M 
man withdrew; so I prayed him not to leave me for a 
second. 

When Maestro Francesco appeared, he said it was his 
dearest wish to save my life, and that he had never in all his 
days seen greater force in a 3roung man than I had. Then 
he sat down to write, and prescribed for me perfmnes, lotions, 
unctions, plasters, and a heap of other precious things. 
Meanwhile I came to life again by the means of more 
than n^-enty leeches applied to my buttocks, but with mj 
body bore through, bound, and ground to powder. Many 
of mv friends crowded in to behold the miracle of the re- 
suscitated dead man, and among them people of the first 
importance. 

In their presence I declared that the small amount of gold 
and money I possessed, perhaps some eight hundred crowns, 
what with gold, silver, jewels, and cash, should be given bj 
my will to my poor sister in Florence, called Mona Liperata; 
all the remainder of my property, armour and everything 
besides, I left to my dearest Felice, together with fifty golden 
ducats, in order that he might buy mourning. At those 
words Felice flung his arms around my neck, protesting that 
he wanted nothing but to have me as he wished alive with 
him. Then I said : " If you want me alive, touch me as yoa 
did before, and threaten the old man, for he is afraid of you." 
At these words some of the folk were terrified, knowing that 
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1 MS not raving, bul talking to the purpose and with all my 

•wis. Thus my wretched malady went dragging on, and I 

'pt but little better. Maestro Francesco, that most excellent 

I m, came four or five times a day ; Messer Giovanni Gaddi, 

■ I felt ashamed, did not visit me again. My brother-in-law, 

husband of my sister, arrived ; he came from Florence 

for the inheritance; but as he was a very worthy man, he 

'Bjoiced exceedingly to have found me alive. The sight of 

kb did me a world of good, and he began to caress me at 

««, saying he had only come to take care of me in person; 

tod (his he did for several days. Afterwards I sent him 

tnjr, having almost certain hope of ray recovery. On this 

(COiion he left the sonnet of Messer Benedetto Varchi, 

■liidi runs as follows : ' — 

"Who shall. Matlio, yield our pain relief? 
Who shall forbid the sad expense of tears? 
AI3S I 'tis true that iti his youthful years 
Our friend bath flown, and left us here to grief. 

He hath gone up to heaven, who was the chief 
Of men renowned in art's immortal spheres; 
Among the mighty dead he bad no peers, 

Nor ihall earth see his like, in my belief. 

gentle sprite < if love slill sway the blest. 
Look down on him thou here didst love, and view 
These tears that mourn my loss, not ihy great good. 

Tbcre dost thou gaie on His beatitude 
Wbo made our universe, and 6ndest true 
The form of Him tby skill for men expressed." 

LXXXV 

, ^y sickness had been of such a very serious nature that 
" Kerned impossible for me to fling it off. That worthy 
"un Maestro Francesco da Norcia redoubled his efforts, and 
'"Wglil ine every day fresh remedies, trying to restore 

J^ KniDct it HI innpid, 10 untrue to Cellini's reil place in an, so false 
JJ* ^ 'r™ nintly cbaraeter of the man, thai f would rather ban 
S°^ trantlaHng it. had I not obwcved i( to be a Rood eiimplE of that 
^■fakil knd coairnHonal iatinceiily which was in.ading lUly at this 
2^ Vircbi was [rally >arry to hear ihe news of Cellini's desib; but far 
•Rminc xiioliun be found spurious Tchicln of utterance. Cellini, mean- 
™». btd a right to piiir il, ainee it terealed to him what friendiUp wu 
^'Nnd la alter ifiet his deceue. 
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strength to my miserable unstrung frame. Yet all these en- 
deavours were apparently insufficient to overcome the ob- 
stinacy of my malady, so that the physicians were in despair 
and at their wits' ends what to do. I was tormented by 
thirst, but had abstained from drinking for many dairs ac- 
cording to the doctors* orders. Felice, who thought he had 
done wonders in restoring me, never left my side. That dd 
man ceased to give so much annoyance, yet sometimes be 
appeared to me in dreams. 

One day Felice had gone out of doors, leaving me under 
the care of a young apprentice and a servant-maid called 
Beatrice. I asked the apprentice what had become of my lad 
Cencio, and what was the reason why I had never seen him 
in attendance on me. The boy replied that Cencio had been 
far more ill than I was, and that he was even at death's door. 
Felice had given them orders not to speak to me of this. On 
hearing the news, I was exceedingly distressed ; then I called 
the maid Beatrice, a Pistojan girl, and asked her to bring me 
a great crystal water-cooler which stood near, full of clear 
and fresh water. She ran at once, and brought it to me full; 
I told her to put it to my lips, adding that if she let me take a 
draught according to my heart's content, I would give her a 
new gown. This maid had stolen from me certain little 
things of some importance, and in her fear of being detected, 
she would have been very glad if I had died. Accordingly 
she allowed me twice to take as much as I could of the 
water, so that in good earnest I swallowed more than a flask 
full.* I then covered myself, and began to sweat, and fell 
into a deep sleep. After I had slept about an hour, Felice 
came home and asked the boy how I was getting on. He 
answered : " I do not know. Beatrice brought him that 
cooler full of water, and he has drunk almost the whole of it 
I don't know now whether he is alive or dead." They say 
that my poor friend was on the point of falling to the ground, 
so grieved was be to hear this. Afterwards he took an ugly 
stick and began to beat the serving-girl with all his might, 
shouting out : **Ah ! traitress, you have killed him for me 
then ? " While Felice was cudgelling and she screaming, I 
was in a dream; I thought the old man held ropes in his 

^ Un fiasco, holding more than a quart* 
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mad, and while he was preparing to bind me, Felice had 
irrived and struck him with an axe, so that the old man tied 
exclaiming: "Let me go, and I promise not to return for 
s long while." Beatrice in the meantime had run into my 
bedroom shrieking loudly. This woke me up, and I called 
imt; "Leave her alone; perhaps, when she meant to do me 
1, she did me more good than you were able to do with 
r efforts. She may indeed have saved my life ; so lend 
i helping hand, for I have sweated ; and be quick about 
{Felice recovered his spirits, dried and made me com- 
ic; and I, being conscious of a great improvement in 
lite, began to reckon on recovery. 

[acstro Francesco appeared and saw my great im- 
, and the servant-girl in tears, and the prentice 
bg to and fro. and Felice laughing, all this disturbance 
I him think that something extraordinary must have 
td, which had been the cause of my amendment. Just 
(fte other doctor, Bernardino, put in his appearance, 
It the beginning of my illness had refused to bleed me. 
I Francesco, that most able man, exclaimed : " Oh, 
If of Nature 1 She knows what she requires, and the 
us know nothing." That simpleton. Maestro Ber- 
bo, made answer, saying: "If he had drunk another 
^ lie would bave been cured upon the spot." Maestro 
SCO da Norcia, a man of age and great authority, said ; 
tt would have been a terrible misfortune, and would to 
hat it may fall on you ! " Afterwards he turned to me 
dwd if I could have drunk more water. I answered: 
% because I had entirely quenched my thirst." Then he 
I to Maestro Bernardino, and said : " Look you how 
t ha« taken precisely what she wanted, neither more 
In like manner she was asking for what she wanted 
B the poor young man begged you to bleed him. If 
JWknew that his recovery depended upon his drinking two 
"*4»of water, why did you not say so before? You might 
4« have boasted of his cure." At these words the wretched 
^k sulkily departed, and never showed his face again. 

«>tstro Francesco then gave orders that I should be re- 
•""•ri from my room and carried to one of the hills there 
"e in Rome. Cardinal Comaro, when be heard of my im- 
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provement, had rae transported to a place of his on Monte 
Cavallo. That very evening I was t^en with great precao- 
tions in a chair, well wrapped up and protected from ^ 
cold. No sooner had I reached the place than I began to 
vomit, during which there came from my stomach a hairy 
worm about a quarter of a cubit in length: the hairs were 
long, and the worm was very ugly, speckled of divers colours, 
green, black, and red. They kept and showed it to the doctor, 
who said he had never seen anything of the sort before, and 
afterwards remarked to Felice: "Now take care of yonr 
Benvenuto, for he is cured. Do not permit him any irregn- 
larities ; for though he has escaped this time, another dis- 
order now would be the death of hinL You see his malady 
has been so grave, that if we had brought him the extreme 
unction, we might not have been in time. Now I know that 
with a little patience and time he will live to execute more 
of his fine works." Then he turned to me and said: "My 
Benvenuto, be prudent, commit no excesses, and when you 
are quite recovered, I beg you to make me a Madoima with 
your own hand, and I will always pay my devotions to it for 
your sake." This I promised to do, and then asked him 
whether it would be safe for me to travel so far as to Flor- 
ence. He advised me to wait till I was stronger, and till we 
could observe how Nature worked in me. 



LXXXVI 

When eight days had come and gone, my amendment was 
so slight that life itself became almost a burden to me; 
indeed I had been more than fifty days in that g^eat suffer- 
ing. So I made my mind up, and prepared to travel. My dear 
Felice and I went toward Florence in a pair of baskets;' 
and as I had not written, when I reached my sister's house, 
she wept and laughed over me all in one breath. That day 
many friends came to see me; among others Pier Landi, 
who was the best and dearest friend I ever had. Next day 
there came a certain Niccolo da Monte Aguto, who was also 

* Un paio di ccste, a kind of litter, here described in the plurml, because 
two of them were perhaps put together. I have thought it best to translate 
the phrase literally. From a letter of V'archi to Bembo, we lemrn that 
Cellini reached Florence, November 9, 1535. 
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/ he had heard the Duke 

ne much belter to die, 

e to put his bead into a noose, and I will 

■ pardon him." Accordingly when Niccolo arrived, 

■ nid to rce in desperation: "Alas! my dear Benvenuto, 

it have you come to do here ? Did you not know what 

II have done to displease the Duke? I have heard him 

wtar that you were thrusting your head into a halter." 

Thtn I replied : " Niccol6, remind his Excellency that Pope 

1 Qa nent wanted to do as much to me before, and quite as 

nly: tell him to keep his eye on me, and give me time to 

; then I will show his Excellency that I have been 

Pawst faithful servant he will ever have in all his life : and 

: enemy must have served me this bad 

him through envy, let him wait till I get well ; for I shall 

'Sen be able to give such an account of myself as will make 

Wm marvel." 

This bad turn had been done me by Giorgetto Vassellario 
of Areizo,' the painter; perchance in recompense for many 
l*nefils conferred on him. I had harboured him in Rome 
^ provided for his costs, while he had turned my whole 
'•Wise opside down; for the man was subject to a species 
of dry scab, which he was always in the habit of scratching 
*'lh his hands. It happened, then, that sleeping in the 
Wu bed as an excellent workman, named Manno. who was 
B nij service, when he meant to scratch himself, he tore 
4e skin from one of Manno's legs with his filthy claws, 
ft* nails of which he never used to cut. The said Manno 
kh my service, and was resolutely bent on killing him. I 
*>dt the quarrel up, and afterwards got Giorgio into Car- 
nal it' Medici's household, and continually helped him. 
For these deserts, then, he told Duke Alessandro that I had 
■Ixwed his Excellency, and had bragged I meant to be the 
■W to leap upon the walls of Florence with his foes the 
ttfc. These words, as I afterwards learned, had been 
PW into Vasari's lips by that excellent fellow* Ottaviano 
^' Mtdici, who wanted to revenge himself for the Duke'a 
"Tiliiion against him, on account of the coinage and my 

. 'Tbk b Ihc famoBt aorgio Vasiri. > bad painter and wotsF architect, 
■H <cv ID 4ll loTcn of Ihc art) foi liu aoccdotic vroik upon Italian anistt. 
MnineiM, nwd iiaaicall]'- 
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departure from Florence. I, being innocent of the crime 
falsely ascribed to me, felt no fear whatever. Meanwhile 
that able physician Francesco da Monte Varchi attended to 
my cure with great skill. He had been brought by my very 
dear friend Luca Martini, who passed the larger portion of 
the day with me.^ 

LXXXVU 

During this while I had sent my devoted comrade Felice 
back to Rome, to look after our business there. When 
I could raise my head a little from the bolster, which was 
at the end of fifteen days, although I was unable to walk 
upon my feet, I had myself carried to the palace of die 
Medici, and placed upon the little upper terrace. There 
they seated me to wait until the Duke went by. Many of 
my friends at court came up to greet me, and expressed 
surprise that I had undergone the inconvenience of being 
carried in that way, while so shattered by illness; they 
said that I ought to have waited till I was well, and theo 
to have visited the Duke. A crowd of them collected, all 
looking at me as a sort of miracle; not merely because 
they had heard that I was dead, but far more because I 
had the look of a dead man. Then publicly, before them 
all, I said how some wicked scoundrel had told my lord the 
Duke that I had bragged I meant to be the first to scale 
his Excellency's walls, and also that I had abused him per- 
sonally ; wherefore I had not the heart to live or die till I 
had purged myself of that infamy, and found out who the 
audacious rascal was who had uttered such calumnies 
against me. At these words a large number of those gentle- 
men came r^nd, expressing great compassion for mc; one 
said one thing, one another, and I told them I would never 
go thence before I knew who had accused me. At these 
words Maestro Agostino, the Duke's tailor, made his way 
through all those gentlemen, and said: "If that is all yoa 
want to know, you shall know it at this very moment." 

Giorgio the painter, whom I have mentioned, happened 
just then to pass, and Maestro Agostino exclaimed: "There 

* Luca Martini was a member of the best literary society in his dsys. tf° 
the author of some famous burlesque pieces. 
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t man who accused you; now you know yourself if it 
e or not." As fiercely as I could, not being able to 
at. T asked Giorgio if it was true that he had 
He denied that it was so, and that he had 
I said anything of the sort. Maestro Agostino retorted: 
a gallows-bird I don't you know that I know it for most 
Giorgio made off as quickly as he could, repeat- 
|thal he had not accused me. Then, after a short while, 
ike came by; whereupon I had myself raised up before 
Kcllency, acd he halted. I told him that I had come 
'i that way solely in order to clear my character. 
I Duke gazed at me, and marvelled T was still alive; 
rwards he bade me take heed to be an honest man and 
D ray health. 
1 I reached home, Niccolo da Monte Aguto came to 
e, and told me that I had escaped one of the most 
dfu] perils in the world, quite contrary to all his expec- 
;, for he had seen my ruin written with indelible ink ; 
St make haste to get well, and afterwards take 
ive, because my jeopardy came from a quarter 
n who was able to destroy me. He then said, 
' and added : " What displeasure have you given 
bu rascal Ottaviano de' Medici?" I answered that I 
Bdane nothing to displease him, but that he had injured 
pud told him all the affair about the Mint He repeated : 
B hence as quickly as you can, and be of good courage, 
!l see your vengeance executed sooner than you 
*<pat" I paid the best attention to ray health, gave Pietro 
■^golo advice about stamping the coins, and then went off 
"PttD mv way to Rome without saying a word to the Duke 
W inybodj- else. 

LXXXVIII 

Wtien I reached Rome, and had enjoyed the company 
"j" »y friends awhile, I began the Duke's medal. In a few 
*y» i finished the head in steel, and it was the finest 
***tk of the kind which I had ever produced. At least once 
fj^^ryday there came to visit me a sort of blockhead named 
'*«S5er Francesco Soderini,' When he saw what I was 
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made and to wash me. Suddenly I 'i 

and called out to Felice to drive s 
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Maestro Francesco, but I told him not to 6 

close up to me, because that old man 1 

and went away at once. So Felice drew n 

touched him, and it seemed to me that tfie f 

man withdrew; so I prayed him not to learcl 

second. 

When Maestro Francesco appeared, he i 
dearest wish to save my life, and that he had nev( 
days seen greater force in a young man than I 
he sat down to write, and prescribed for me perfoi 
unctions, plasters, and a heap of other prcciod 
Meanwhile I came to life again by the meaiiA 
than twenty leeches applied to my buttocks, butj 
body bore through, bound, and ground to powtb 
of mr friends crowded in to behold the miracle % 
su^citated dead man, and among them people oi 
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bring him back to life for you? " But when he saw that the 
poor young fellow was going away weeping, he called hira 
back and gave him an oil with which to anoint my pulses 
and my heart, telling him to pinch my little fingers and toes 
very tightly, and to send at once to call hira if I should revive. 
Felice took his way, and did as Maestro Francesco had or- 
dered. It was almost bright day when, thinking they would 
have to abandon hope, they gave orders to have my shroud 
made and to wash me. Suddenly I regained consciousness, 
and called out to Felice to drive away the old man on the 
moment, who kept tormenting me. He wanted to send for 
Maestro Francesco, but I told htm not to do so, but to come 
close up to me, because that old man was afraid of him 
and went away at once. So Felice drew near to the bed; I 
touched him. and it seemed to me that the infuriated old 
man withdrew; so 1 prayed him not to leave me for a 
second. 

When Maestro Francesco appeared, he said it was his 
dearest wish to save my life, and that he had never in all his 
days seen greater force in a young man than I had. Then 
he sat down to write, and prescribed for me perfumes, lotions, 
unctions, plasters, and a heap of other precious things. 
Meanwhile I came to life again by the means of more 
than twenty leeches applied to my buttocks, but with my 
body bore through, bound, and ground to powder. Many 
of my friends crowded in to behold the miracle of the re- 
suscitated dead man, and among them people of the first 
importance. 

In their presence I declared that the small amount of gold 
and money I possessed, perhaps some eight hundred crowns, 
what with gold, silver. Jewels, and cash, should be given by 
my will to my poor sister in Florence, called Mona Liperata; 
all the remainder of my property, armour and everything 
besides, I left to my dearest Felice, together with fifty golden 
ducats, in order that he might buy mourning. At those 
words Felice flung his arms around my neck, protesting that 
he wanted nothing but to have me as he wished alive with 
him. Then I said: " If you want me alive, touch me as you 
did before, and threaten the old man, for he is afraid of you," 
At these words some of the folk were terrified, knowing that 
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I was not raving, but talking to the purpose and with all my 

wits. Thus my wretched malady went dragging on, and I 
got but little better. Maestro Francesco, that most exceltenl 
man, came four or five times a day ; Messer Giovanni Gaddi, 
who felt ashamed, did not visit me again. My brother-in-law, 
the husband of my sister, arrived ; he came from Florence 
for the inheritance; but as he was a very worthy man, he 
rejoiced exceedingly to have found me alive. The sight of 
him did me a world of good, and he began to caress me at 
once, saying he had only come to take care of me in person; 
and this he did for several days. Afterwards I sent him 
away, having almost certain hope of my recovery. On this 
occasion he left the sonnet of Messer Benedetto Varchi, 
which runs as follows:' — 



I 



"Who shall, Mattio. yield our pala relief? 
Who shall forbid the sad expense of tear*? 
Alas t 'tis true thai in his youthful years 
Our friend halh flown, and left us here to grief. 

He halh gone up to heaven, who was the chief 
Of men renowned in art's immortal spheres ; 
Among Ihe mighty dead he had no peers, 

Nor shall earth see his like, in my belief. 

O gentle sprite I if love slill sway the hiest, 

Look down on him thou here didst love, and vi 
These tears that mourn my loss, not thy great gi 

TTiere do»l thou gaie on His beatitude 
Who made our universe, and findest true 
Tbe form of Him thy skill for men expressed." 



My sickness had been of such a very serious nature that 
it seemed impossible for me to fling it off. That worthy 
raati Maestro Francesco da Norcia redoubled his efforts, and 
brotight me every day fresh remedies, trying to restore 

*Th!> sonnet u u insipid, so untrue to Cellini's real plice in art. so false 
Id the far from tiinlly ehincter of the man, that I would rslher hsTC 
iledined translating 11. hsd I not obierved it la be a good namplc of that 
technical and conventional loiinccrily which was invading Icily at this 
epoch. VarchJ was teiUy sorry to hear tbr newt of Cfllini'i death; but for 
hu fenuioe emotion he found spuriout vehicles of utiecancc. Cellini, mean- 
while, had » right to priir it, since it revealed to him what friendship was 
prepared to utter after hii deceuc 
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provcment, had mc transported to a place of his on Monte 
Cavallo. That very evening I was taken with great precau- 
tions in a chair, well wrapped up and protected from the 
cold. No sooner had I reached the place than I began to 
vomit, during which there came from my stomach a hairy 
worm about a quarter of a cubit in length: the hairs were = 
long, and the worm was very ugly, speckled of divers colours, , 
green, black, and red. They kept and showed it to the doctor, ^ 
who said he had never seen anything of the sort before, and Jl 
afterwards remarked to Felice: "Now take care of your —3 

Benvenuto, for he is cured. Do not permit him any irregu 

larities ; for though he has escaped this time, another dis 

order now would be the deaih of him. You see his malady — 
has been so grave, that if we had brought him the extrem^^ 
unction, we might not have been in time. Now I know tha^ 
with a little patience and time he will live to execute more 
of his fine works," Then he turned to me and said: " My 
Benvenuto, be prudent, commit no excesses, and when you 
are quite recovered, I beg you to make mc a Madonna with 
your own hand, and I will always pay my devotions to it for 
your sake." This I promised to do, and then asked hira 
whether it would be safe for mc to travel so far as to Flor- 
ence. He advised mc to wait till I was stronger, and till we 
could observe how Nature worked in me, ^_ 



When eight days had come and gone, my amendment w^i 
so slight that life itself became almost a burden to me; 
indeed I had been more than fifty days in that great suffer- 
ing. So I made my mind up. and prepared to travel. My dear 
Felice and 1 went toward Florence in a pair of baskets;' 
and as I had not written, when I reached my sister's house, 
she wept and laughed over me all in one breath. Thai day 
many friends came to see me; among others Pier Land!, 
who was the best and dearest friend I ever had. Next day 
there came a certain Niccolo da Monte Aguto, who was also 

IwQ of Oisni were iicrl>aiiii pui lonMhsr. 1 have Ihouglii il best lo'traiutale 
Ibr phiue lileratly. From a Pctlcr of Virchl 10 ficinbo, we l»ni Uat 
Cellini icacbcd Florence, MoTcmber g, 1J35. 
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wry great friend of mine. Now he had heard the Duke 

say; " Btnvenuto would have done much better to die, 

because he is come to put his head into a noose, and I will 

never pardon him." Accordingly when Niccol6 arrived, 

he said to me in desperation : " Alas ! my dear Benvenuto, 

■^s^hat have yc4i come to do here? Did you not know what 

you have done to displease the Duke? I have heard him 

swear that you were thrusting your head into a halter." 

Then I replied: " Niccol6, remind his Excellency that Pope 

Clement wanted to do as much to me before, and quite as 

tmjustly ; tell him to keep his eye on me, and give me time to 

recover; then I will show his Excellency that I have been 

the most faithful servant he will ever have in all his life; and 

forasmuch as some enemy must have served me this bad 

turn through envy, let him wait till I get well ; for I shall 

then be able to give such an account of myself as will make 

him marvel." 

This bad turn had been done me by Giorgetto Vassellario 
of Arczzo,' the painter; perchance in recompense for many 
benefits conferred on him. I had harboured him in Rome 
and provided for his costs, while he had turned my whole 
bouse upside down; for the man was subject to a species 
of dry scab, which he was always in the habit of scratching 
with his hands. It happened, then, that sleeping in the 
same bed as an excellent workman, named Manno, who was 
in my service, when he meant to scratch himself, he tore 
the skin from one of Manno's legs with his hlthy claws, 
the nails of which he never used to cut. The said Manno 
left my service, and was resolutely bent on killing him. I 
made the quarrel up, and afterwards got Giorgio into Car- 
dinal de' Medici's household, and continually helped him. 
For these deserts, then, he told Duke Alessandro that I had 
abused his Excellency, and had bragged I meant to be the 
first to leap upon the walls of Florence with his foes the 
exiles. These words, as I afterwards learned, had been 
put into Vasari's lips by that excellent fellow" Ottaviano 
de' Medici, who wanted to revenge himself for the Duke's 
irritation against him, on account of the coinage and my 

■Ttiu it the funoui Giorgio Vauri, > bad painter and worse architect, 
kii rim In ■» li»i-r( of ihc art! loT lus anecdolic work upon Italian aitisu. 
d ironically. 
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departure from Florence. I, being iimoceat of the crime 
falsdy ascribed to n»e, felt do fear whatever. Meanwhilt 
Hot able pbysicuo Fraacesco da Monte Varchi attended to 
■17 core with great skill. He had been brought by mv verr 
d^ friend Luca Martini, who passed the larger portion cf 
the daj with rat' 



Dnrii^ this wfaQe I had sent 017 devoted comrade Felice 
back to Rome, to kxik after our business there. When 
1 contd raise my head a little from the bolster, which was 
at the end of fifteen davs, although I was unable to walk 
upon my feet, I had myself carried to the palace of the 
Medici, and placed npoo the little upper terrace. Tfaere 
they sealed me to wait until the Duke went by. Many of 
my friends at court came up to greet me, and expressed 
surprise that I had aDdergome the incoavenience of being 
carried in that way, while so shattered by illness; they 
said that I ought 10 have waited till 1 was well, and then 
to have visited the Duke. A crowd of them collected, all 
looking at me as a sort of miracle: not merely because 
thej- had heard that I was dead, but far more because 1 
had the look of a dead man. Then publicly, before then: 
all, 1 said how some wicked scoundrel had told my lord thi 
Duke that I had bragged I meant to be the first to scab 
his Excellency's walls, and also that I had abused him per' 
sonally ; wherefore I had not the heart to live or die till 1 
had purged myself of that infamy, and found out who thi 
audacious rascal was who had uttered such calunmie 
against me. At these words a large number of those gentle 
men came r^nd. expressing great compassion for me ; oni 
said one thing, one another, and I told them I would neve 
go thence before I knew who had accused me. At lhes< 
words Maestro Agostino, the Duke's tailor, made bis wa; 
through all those gentlemen, and said: "If that is all yoi 
want to know, you shall know it at this very moraenL" 

Giorgio the painter, whom I have mentioned, happene< 
just then to pass, and Maestro Agostino exclaimed: " Ther 

• Lacs Haitini *u ■ 
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fcAe man who accused you; now you know yourself if it 

fw true or not." As fiercely as I could, rot being able to 

'mvc my seat, 1 asked Giorgio if it was true that he had 

accused me. He denied that it was so, and that he had 

f >'er said anything of the sort. Maestro Agostino retorted : 

Vou gallows-bird 1 don't you know that I know it for most 

certain ? " Giorgio made off as quickly as he could, repeat- 

"*8 that he had not accused me. Then, after a short while, 

'*)« Duke came by; whereupon I had myself raised up before 

^>S Excellency, ar.d he halted. I told him that I had come 

5J|^ere in that way solely in order to clear my character. 

^*^e Duke gazed at me, and marvelled I was still alive; 

^Ilerwards he bade me take heed to be an honest man and 

•'^gain my health. 

When I reached home, Niccolo da Monte Aguto came to 
"^*isit me, and told me that I had escaped one of the most 
dreadful perils in the world, quite contrary to all his expec- 
"fclions, for he had seen my ruin written with indelible ink; 
■now I must make haste to get well, and afterwards take 
Trench leave, because my jeopardy catne from a quarter 
and a man who was able to destroy me. He then said, 
■' Beware," and added : " What displeasure have you given 
to that rascal Otiaviano de' Medici?" I answered that I 
had done nothing to displease him, but that he had injured 
me ; and told him all the affair about the Mint. He repeated : 
"Get hence as quickly as you can, and be of good courage, 
for you will see your vengeance executed sooner than you 
expect." I paid the best attention to my health, gave Pietro 
Pagolo advice about stamping the coins, and then went off 
upon my way to Rome without saying a word to the Duke 
or anybody else. 



When I reached Rome, and had enjoyed the company 
of my friends awhile, I began the Duke's medal. In a few 
days I finished the head in steel, and it was the finest 
work of the kind which I had ever produced. At least once 
every day there came to visit me a sort of blockhead named 
Messer Francesco Soderini.' When he saw what I was 

Be had becD baniitcd ia isjo u ■ Eoc to tbe Mediccan bouK. 
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iKiing, he used frequently to exclaim: "Barbarous wretch! 
you want then to immortalise that ferocious hrant! You 
have never made anything so exquisite, which proves you 
our inveterate foe and their devoted friend: and yet the 
Pope and he have had it twice in mind to hang you with- 
out any fault of yours. That was the Father and the Son; 
now beware of the Holy Ghost." It was firmly believed 
that Duke Alessandro was the son of Pope QemcuL 
Mcwer Francesco used also to say and swear by all his 
saints that, if he could, he would have robbed me of the 
dies for that medal. 1 responded that he had done well to 
tell me so, and that I would take such care of them that 
he should never see them more. 

1 now sent to Florence to request Lorenzino that he 
would send me the reverse of the medal. Niccolo da Monte 
Aguto, to whom I had written, wrote back, saying that he 
had spoken to that mad melancholy philosopher Lorenzino 
for it; he had replied that he was thinking night and day 
of nothing else, and that he would finish it as soon as he 
was able. Nevertheless, I was not to set my hopes upon 
his reverse, but I had better Invent one out of my own 
head, and when I had finished it, I might bring it without 
hesitation to the Duke, for this would be to my advantage. 

I composed the design of a reverse which seemed to me 
appropriate, and pressed the work forward to my best ability. 
Not being, however, yet recovered from that terrible illness, 
I gave myself frequent relaxation by going out on fowling 
expeditions with my friend Felice, This man had no skill 
in my art; hut since we were perpetually day and night 
together, everybody thought he was a first-rate craftsman. 
This being so, as he was a fellow of much humour, we used 
often to laugh together about the great credit he had gained. 
His name was Felice Guadagni (Gain), which made him 
say in jest: "I should be called Felice Gain-little if you 
had not enabled me to acquire such credit that I can call 
myself Gain-much." I replied that there are two ways of 
gaining: the first is that by which one gains for one's self, 
the second thai by which one gains for others; so I praised 
him much more for the second than the first, since he had 
gained for me my life. 
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Wc often held such conversations ; but I remember one in 
particular on the day of Epiphany, when we were together 
near La Magliana. It was close upon nightfall, and during 
the day I had shot a good number of ducks and geese; 
then, as I had almost made my mind up to shoot no more 
that time, we were returning briskly toward Rome. Calling 
to my dog by his name, Barucco, and not seeing him in 
front of me, I turned round and noticed that the well-trained 
animal was pointing at some geese which had settled in 
a ditch. I therefore dismounted at once, got my fowling- 
piece ready, and at a very long range brought two of them 
down with a single ball. I never used to shoot with more 
than one ball, and was usually able to hit my mark at two 
hundred cubits, which cannot be done by other ways of 
loading. Of the two geese, one was almost dead, and the 
other, though badly wounded, was flying lamely. My dog 
retrieved the one and brought it to me ; but noticing that the 
other was diving down into the ditch, I sprang forward to 
catch it. Trusting to my boots, which came high up the 
leg, I put one foot forward; it sank in the oozy ground; 
and so, although I got the goose, the boot of my right leg 
was full of water. I lifted my foot and let the water nm 
out; then, when I had mounted, we made haste for Rome. 
The cold, however, was very great, and I felt my leg freeze, 
so that I said to Felice : " We must do something to help this 
leg, for I don't know how to bear it longer." The good 
Felice, without a word, leapt from his horse, and gathering 
some thistles and bits of stick, began to build a fire. I 
meanwhile was waiting, and put my hands among the breast- 
feathers of the geese, and felt them very warm. So I told 
him not to make the fire, but filled my boot with the feathers 
of the goose, and was immediately so much comforted that 
I regained vitality. 

LXXXIX 

We mounted, and rode rapidly toward Rome; and when 
we had reached a certain gently rising ground — ^night had 
already fallen — ^looking in the direction of Florence, both 
with one breath exclaimed in the utmost astonishment : *' O 
God of heaven! what is that great thing one sees there 
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inhurt out of an accident 
e friends of mine thert 



over Florence?" It resembled a huge beam of fire, which 
sparkled and gave out extraordinary lustre. 

I said to Felice : " Assuredly we shall hear to-morrow that 
something of vast importance has happened in Florence." 
As we rode into Rome, the darkness was extreme ; and when 
we came near the Banchi and our own house, my little horse 
was going in an amble at a furious speed. Now that day 
they had thrown a heap of plaster and broken tiles in the 
middle of the road, which neither my horse nor myself per- 
ceived. In his fiery pace the beast ran up i( ; but on coming 
down upon the other side he turned a complete somersault. 
He had his head between his legs, and it was only through 
the power of God himself that I escaped unhurt. The noise 
we made brought the neighbours out with lights ; but I had 
already jumped to my feet; and so, without remounting, I 
ran home, laughing to have come t 
enough to break my neck. 

On entering ihe house. I found so 
to whom, while we were supping together, I related the 
adventures of the day's chase and the diabolical apparition 
of the 6ery beam which we had seen. They exclaimed: 
" What shall we hear to-morrow which this portent has 
announced ? " I answered : " Some revolution must cer- 
tainly have occurred in Florence." So we supped agreeably ; 
and late the next day there came the news to Rome of Duke 
Alessandro's death.' Upon this many of ray acquaintances 
came to me and said: " You were right in conjecturing that 
something of great importance had happened at Florence." 
Just then Francesco Soderini appeared jogging along upon 
a wretched mule he had. and laughing all the way like a 
madman. He said to me : " This is the reverse of that 
vile tyrant's medal which your Lorenzino de' Medici 
promised you." Then he added: "You wanted to immor- 
talise the dukes for us; but we mean to have no more 
dukes; " and thereupon he jeered me. as though I had been 
the captain of the factions which make dukes. Meanwhile 
a certain Baccio Bettini,' who had an ugly big head like a 
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bushel, came up and began to banter me in the same way 
about dukes, calling out: "We have dis-duked them, and 
^Fon't have any more of them; and you were for making 
them immortal for us ! " with many other tiresome quips 
of the same kind. I lost my patience at this nonsense, and 
said to them: " You blockheads! I am a poor goldsmith, who 
serve whoever pays me; and you are jeering me as though 
I were a party-leader. However, this shall not make me 
cast in, your teeth the insatiable greediness, idiotcy, and 
good- for-no thingness of your predecessors. But this one 
answer I will make to all your silly railleries; that before 
two or three days at the longest have passed by, you will 
have another duke, much worse perhaps than he who now 
has left you."' 

The following day Bettini came to my shop and said : 
" There is no need to spend money in couriers, for 
you know things before they happen. What spirit tells 
them to you ? " Then he informed me that Cosimo de' 
Medici, the son of Signer Giovanni, was made Duke ; 
but that certain conditions had been imposed at his 
election, which would hold him back from kicking up 
his heels at his own pleasure. I now had my opportunity 
for laughing at them, and saying: "Those men of Florence 
have set a young man upon a mettlesome horse ; next they 
have buckled spurs upon his heels, and put the bridle 
freely in his hands, and turned him out upon a magnificent 
6eld, full of flowers and fruits and all delightful things; 
next they have bidden him not to cross certain in- 
dicated limits : now tell me, you, who there is that can 
hold him hack, whenever he has hut the mind to cross 
them? Laws cannot be imposed on him who is the master . 
of the law." So they left me alone, and gave me no further 
annoyance.* 
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tried to gel the work given to another goldsmith. The 
Pope, however, refused, and sent for me at once, and told 
me I had spoken well, but that they wanted to make use 
of a Book of Hours of Our Lady, which was marvellously 
Ulominated, and had cost the Cardinal de' Medici more than 
two thousand crowns. They thought that this would be 
an appropriate present to the Empress, and that for the 
Emperor they would afterwards make what I had suggested, 
which was indeed a present worthy of him; but now there 
was no lime to lose, since the Emperor was expected in 
Rome in about a month and a half. He wanted the book 
to be enclosed in a case of massive gold, Hchly worked, 
and adorned with jewels valued at about six thousand 
crowns. Accordingly, when the jewels and the gold were 
given me, I began the work, and driving it briskly forward, 
in a few days brought it to such beauty that the Pope was 
astonished, and showed me the most distinguished signs of 
favour, conceding at the same time that that beast Juvenale 
should have nothing more to do with me. 

1 had nearly brought my work to its completion when the 
Emperor arrived, and numerous triumphal arches of great 
magnificence were erected in his honour. He entered 
Rome with extraordinary pomp, the description of which 
I leave to others, since I mean to treat of those things only 
which concern myself.' Immediately after his arrival, he 
gave the Pope a diamond which he had bought for twelve 
thousand crowns. This diamond the Pope committed to 
my care, ordering me to make a ring to the measure of his 
Holiness's finger; but first he wished me to bring the book 
in the slate to which I had advanced it. I took it accord- 
ingly, and he was highly pleased with it ; then he asked my 
advice concerning the apology which could be reasonably 
made to the Emperor for the unfinished condition of my 
work. I said that my indisposition would furnish a sound 
excuse, since his Majesty, seeing how thin and pale I was. 
would very readily believe and accept it. To this the Pope 
replied that he approved of the suggestion, hut that I should 
add on the part of his Holiness, when I presented the book 
' Emperor, that I made him the present of myself. 
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I now began to attend to my shop, and did some bwt- 
ncss, not however of much moment, because I had still to 
think about my health, which was not yet established after 
that grave illness I had undergone. About this lime the 
Emperor returned victorious from his expedition against 
Tunis, and the Pope sent for me to take my advice con- 
cerning the present of honour it was 6t to give bim.' i 
answered that it seemed to me most appropriate to present 
his Imperial Majesty with a golden crucifixj for which I 
had almost finished an ornament quite to the purpose, and 
which would confer the highest honour upon his Holiness 
and me. I had already made three little figures of gold in 
the round, about a palm high; they were those which I 
had begun for the chalice of Pope Clement, representing 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. To these I added in war what 
was wanting for the basement of the cross. I carried the 
whole to the Pope, with the Christ in wax, and many other 
exquisite decorations which gave him complete satisfaction. 
Before I took leave of his Holiness, we had agreed on every 
detail, and calculated the price of the work. 

This was one evening four hours after nightfall, and the 
Pope had ordered Messer Latino Juvenale to sec that I had 
money paid to me next morning. This Messer Latino, who 
had a pretty big dash of the fool in his composition, bethought 
him of furnishing the Pope with a new idea, which was, 
however, wholly of his own invention. So he altered every- 
thing which had been arranged; and next morning, when 
I went for the money, he said with his usual brutal arro- 
gance: "It is our part to invent, and yours to execute; 
before I left the Pope last night we thought of something 
far superior." To these first words I answered, without 
allowing him to proceed farther; " Neither you nor the Pope 
can think of anything better than a piece of which Christ 
plays a part ; so you may go on with your courtier's non- 
sense till you have no more to say." 

Without uttering one word, he left me in a rage, and 
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tried to get the work given to another goldsmith. The 
Pope, however, refused, and sent for me at once, and told 
rac 1 had spoken well, but that they wanted to make use 
of a Book of Hours of Our Lady, which was marvellously 
illuminated, and had cost the Cardinal de' Medici more than 
two thousand crovras. They thought that this would be 
an appropriate present to the Empress, and that for the 
Emperor they would afterwards make what I ha<] suggested, 
which was indeed a present worthy of him; but now there 
was no time to lose, since the Emperor was expected in 
Rome in about a month and a half. He wanted the book 
to be enclosed in a case of massive gold, richly worked, 
and adorned with jewels valued at about six thousand 
crowns. Accordingly, when the jewels and the gold were 
f^ven me, I began the work, and driving it briskly forward, 
in a few days brought it to such beauty that the Pope was 
astonished, and showed me the most distinguished signs of 
favour, conceding at the same time that that beast Juvenale 
should have nothing more to do with me. 

I had nearly brought my work to its completion when (he 
Emperor arrived, and numerous triumphal arches of great 
magnificence were erected in his honour. He entered 
Rome with extraordinary pomp, the description of which 
I leave to others, since I mean to treat of those things only 
which concern myself." Immediately after his arrival, he 
gave the Pope a diamond which he had bought for twelve 
thousand crowns. This diamond the Pope committed to 
my care, ordering me to make a ring to the measure of his 
Holiness's finger; but first he wished me to bring the book 
in the state to which I had advanced it. I took it accord- 
ingly, and he was highly pleased with it ; then he asked my 
advice concerning the apology which could be reasonably 
nude to the Emperor for the unfinished condition of my 
work. T said that my indisposition would furnish a sound 
excuse, since his Majesty, seeing how thin and pale I was. 
would very readily believe and accept it. To this the Pope 
tephcd that he approved of the suggestion, but that I shouM 
. idd on the pari of lus Holiness, when I presented the book 
^^ the Emperor, that 1 made him the present of myself. 
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Then he (old me in detail how I had to behave, and Ae 
words 1 had to say. These words 1 repeated to the Pope, 
asking him if he wished me to deliver them in that m;. 
He replied : *' You would acquit yourself to adm.iratton if 
you had (he courage to address the Emperor as ycm ate 
addressing me." Then I said that I had the courage to 
speak with far greater ease and freedom to the Emperor, 
seeing that the Emperor was ciothed as I was, and that I 
should seem to be speaking to a man formed like myself; 
this was not the case when 1 addressed his Holiness, in 
whom I beheld a far superior deity, both by reason of his 
ecclesiastical adonunents, which shed a certain aureole about 
him, and at the same time because of his Holiness's dignitir 
of venerable age ; all these things inspired in me more awe 
than the Imperial Majesty. To these words the Pope re- 
sponded: "Go, my Benvenuto ; you are a man of ability; 
do us honour, and It will be well for you." 



The Pope ordered out two Turkish horses, which had 
belonged to Pope Clement, and were the most beautiful 
that ever came to Christendom. Messer Durante," his 
chamberlain, was bidden to bring them through the lower 
galleries of the palace, and there to give them to the 
Emperor, repeating certain words which his Holiness dic- 
tated to him. We both went down together, and when we 
reached the presence of the Emperor, the horses made their 
entrance through those halls with so much spirit and such 
a noble carriage that the Emperor and every one were 
struck with wonder. Thereupon Messer Durante advanced 
in so graceless a manner, and delivered his speech with so 
much of Brescian lingo, mumbling his words over in his 
mouth, that one never saw or heard anything worse; in- 
deed the Emperor could not refrain from smiling at him. 
I meanwhile had alreadv uncovered my piece; and observ- 
ing that the Emperor had turned his eyes towards me with 
a very gracious look, I advanced at once and said : " Sacred 
Majesty, our most holy Father, Pope Paolo, sends this book 
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of the Virgin as a present to your Majesty, the which is 
written in a fair clerk's hand, and illuminated by the greatest 
master who ever professed that art; and this rich cover 
of gold and jewels is unfinished, as you here behold it, by 
reason of my illness: wherefore his Holiness, together with 
the book, presents me also, and attaches me to your 
Majesty in order that I may complete the work; nor this 
alone, but everything which you may have it in your mind 
to execute so long as life is left me, will I perform at your 
service." Thereto the Emperor responded: "The book is 
acceptable to me, and so are you; but I desire you to com- 
plete it for me in Rome; when it is finished, and you are 
restored to health, bring it me and come to see me." After- 
wards, in course of conversation, he called me by my name, 
which made me wonder, because no words had been dropped 
in which my name occurred; and he said that he had seen 
that fastening of Pope Clement's cope, on which I had 
wrought so many wonderful figures. We continued talking 
in this way a whole half hour, touching on divers topics 
artistic and agreeable; then, since it seemed to me that I 
had acquitted myself with more honour than I had ex- 
pected, I took the occasion of a slight lull in the conversation 
to make my bow and to retire. The Emperor was heard to 
say : " Let five hundred golden crowns be given at once to 
Benvenuto." The person who brought them up asked who 
the Pope's man was who had spoken to the Emperor. 
Messer Durante came forward and robbed me of my five 
hundred crowns. I complained to the Pope, who told me not 
to be uneasy, for he knew how everything had happened, 
and how well I had conducted myself in addressing the 
Emperor, and of the money I should certainly obtain my 
share. 

XCII 

When I returned to my shop, I set my hand with dili- 
gence to finishing the diamond ring, concerning which the 
four first jewellers of Rome were sent to consult with me. 
This was because the Pope had been informed that the 
diamond had been set by the first jeweller of the world in 
Venice; he was called Maestro Miliano Targhetta; and the 
(13) HC xzxi 
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diamond beuig somewhat thin, the job of setting it was too 
difficult to be attempted without great deliberation. I was 
well pleased to receive these four jewellers, among whom 
was a man of Milan called Gaio. He wzs the nK>st pre- 
sumptuous donkey tn the world, the one who knew least and 
who thought he knew most ; the others were very modest and 
able craftsmen. In the presence of us all this Gaio began 
to talk, and said: " Miliano's foil should be preserved, and 
to do that, Benvenuto, you shall doff your cap;' for just 
as giving diamonds a tint is the most delicate and difficult 
thing in the jeweller's art, so is Miliano the greatest jeweller 
that ever lived, and this is the most difficult diamond to tint" 
I replied that it was all the greater glory for me to compete 
with so able a master in such an e.Ycellent profession. After- 
wards I turned to the other jewellers and said: " Look here! 
I am keeping Miliano's foil, and I will see whether I can 
improve on it with some of my own manufacture: "f not, 
we will tint it with the same you see here." That ass Gaio 
exclaimed that if I made a foil like that he would gladly 
doff his cap to it. To which I replied: "Supposing then I 
make it better, it will deserve two bows." " Certainly so," 
said he ; and I began to compose my foils. 

I took the very greatest pains in mixing the tints, the 
method of doing which I will explain in the proper place.' 
It is certain that the diamond in question offered more 
difficulties than any others which before or afterwards have 
come into my hands, and Miliano's foil was made with 
true artistic skill. However, that did not dismay me ; but 
having sharpened my wits up, I succeeded not only in making 
something quite as good, but in exceeding it hy far. Then, 
whe I saw that I had surpassed him, I went about to sur- 
pass myself, ai-d produced a foil by new processes which 
was a long way better than what I had previously made. 
Thereupon I sent for the jewellers; and first 1 tinted the 
diamond with Miliano's foil : then I cleaned il well and tinted 
it afresh with my own. WTien I showed it to the jewellers, 
one of the best among them, who was called Raffael del 
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Moro, took the diamond in his hand and said to Gaio: 
" Benventito has ouldnne the foil of Miliano," Gaio, unwill- 
ing to believe it, took the diamond and said: " Benvenuto, 
this diamond is worth two thousand ducats more than with 
the foil of Miliano." I rejoined : " Now that I have surpassed 
Miliano, let us see if I can surpass myself." Then I begged 
them to wait for me a while, went up into a little cabinet, 
and having tinted the diamond anew unseen by them, re- 
turned and showed it to the jewellers. Gaio broke out at 
once: "This is the most marvellous thing that I have ever 
seen in the course of my whole lifetime. The stone is worth 
upwards of eighteen thousand crowns, whereas we valued 
it at barely twelve thousand." The other jewellers turned 
to him and said: "Benvenuto is the glory of our art, and 
it is only due that we should doff our caps to him and to 
his foils." Then Gaio said: "I shall go and tell the Pope, 
and I mean to procure for him one thousand golden crowns 
for the setting of this diamond." Accordingly he hurried 
to the Pope and told hira the whole story; whereupon his 
Holiness sent three times on that day to see if the ring was 
finished. 

At twenty-three o'clock I took the ring to the palace; 
and since the doors were always open to me, I lifted the 
curtain genlly, and saw the Pope in private audience with 
the Marchese del Guasto.' The Marquis must have been 
pressing something on the Pope which he was unwilling to 
perform; for I heard him say: "I tell you, no; it is my 
business to remain neutral, and nothing else." I was re- 
tiring as quickly as I could, when the Pope himself called 
me back; so I entered the room, and presented the diamond 
ring, upon which he drew me aside, and the Marquis retired 
to a distance. While looking at the diamond, the Pope 
whispered to met "' Benvenuto, begin some conversation with 
me on a subject which shall seem important, and do not stop 
talking so long as the Marquis remains in this room." Then 
he took to walking up and down ; and the occasion making 
for my advantage, I was very glad to discourse with him 
upon the methods T had used to tint the stone. The Marquis 
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I rcmaiiied BtsnAns apart, Imung against a piece of tapestrj'; 

F and Dcnr be balanced hinuelf about on one foot, now on 
tbe otber. The subject I had chosen to discourse upon vts 
of snch importance, if fully treated, that I could have talked 
^oat it at least three hours. The Pope was entertaintd w 
sach a degree that he forgot the annoyance of the Marquis 
standing there. I seasoned what 1 had to say with thit 

I part of natural philosopher which belongs to our profession; 
Utd so having spoken for near upon an boar,' the Marquis 
grew tired of waiting, and went off fuming. TTicn the Pope 
bestowed on me the most familiar caresses which can Ik 
imagined, and esclaimed: "Have patience, tny dear Ben- 
venuto. for I will give you a better reward for your virtues 
than the thousand crowns which Gaio tells me your work 
is worth." 

On this I took my leave ; and the Pope praised me in the 
presence of his household, among whom was the fellow 
Latino Juvenale, whom I have previously mentioned. This 
man, having become my enemy, assiduously strove to do nM 
hurt ; and noticing that the Pope talked of me with so much 
affection and warmth, he put in his word: "There is no 
doubt at alt that Benvenuto is a person of veiy remarkable 
genius ; but while every one is naturally bound to feel mort 
goodwill for his own countrymen than for others, still oW 
ought to consider maturely what language it is right and 
proper to use when speaking of a Pope. He has had the 
audacity to say that Pope Clement indeed was the hand- 
somest sovereign that ever reigned, and no less gifted; only 
that luck was always against him: and he says that yout 
Holiness is quite the opposite; that the tiara seems to weep 
for rage upon your head ; that you look like a truss of straw 
with clothes on, and that there is nothing in you except good 
luck." These words, reported by a man who knew most ex- 
cellently how to say them, had such force that they gained 
credit with the Pope. Far from having uttered them, such 
things had never come into my head. If the Pope couM 
have done so without losing credit, he would certainly hart 
taken fierce revenge upon me ; but being a man of great W 
and talent, he made a show of turning it off with a laugh. 
Nevertheless he harboured in his heart a deep vindictive 
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feeling against me, of which I was not slow to be aware, 
since 1 had no longer tlie same easy access to his apartments 
is formerly, but found the greatest difficulty in procuring 
aadience. As 1 had now for many years been familiar with 
the manners of the Roman court. I conceived that some one 
had done me a bad turn; an<I on making dexterous inquiries, 
I was told the whole, but not the name of my calumniator. I 
could not imagine who the man was; had I but found him 
out, my vengeance would not have been m.easured by troy 
weight.' 

XCIII 

1 went on working at my book, and when I had finished 
it I took it to the Pope, who was in good truth unable to 
refrain from commending it greatly. I begged him to send 
mc with it to the Emperor, as he had promised. He replied 
that he would do what he thought fit. and that I had per- 
formed my part of the business. So he gave orders that I 
should be well paid. These two pieces of work, on which 
I had spent upwards of two months, brought me in five hun- 
dred crowns: for the diamond I was paid one hundred and 
fifty crowns and no more; the rest was given me for the 
cover of the book, which, however, was worth more than a 
thousand, being enriched with multitudes of figures, ara- 
besques, enameilings, and jewels. I took what I could get 
and made my mind up to leave Rome without permission. 
The Pope meanwhile sent my book to the Emperor by the 
hand of his grandson Signor Sforza.' Upon accepting it. 
the Emperor expressed great satisfaction, and immediately 
asked for me. Young Signor Sforza, who had received his 
instructions, said that I had been prevented by illness from 
coming. All this was reported to me. 

My preparations for the journey into France were made; 
and I wished to go alone, but was unable on account of a 
lad in my service called Ascanio. He was of very tender 
age, and the most admirable servant in the world. When 
1 look him he had left a former master, named Francesco, 
a Spaniard and a goldsmith. I did not much like to take 
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him, lest 1 should get into a quarrel with the Spaniard, and 
said to Ascanio: "I do not want to have you, for fwr 
of offending your master." He contrived that his masHc 
should write me a note informing me that I was free to 
take him. So he had been with me some months; and sinct 
he came to us both thin and pale of face, we called him 
'■ the little old man; " indeed I almost thought he was am. 
partly because he was so good a servant, and partly be- 
cause he was so clever that it seemed unlikely he should 
have such talent at thirteen years, which he affirmed his agt 
to be. Now to go back to the point from which I started, ht 
improved in person during those few months, and gaining 
in flesh, became the handsomest voulh in Rome. Being the 
excellent servant which I have described, and showing mar- 
vellous aptitude for our art, I felt a warm and fatherly 
affection for him, and kept him clothed as if he had been 
my own son. When the boy perceived the improvement he 
had made, he esteemed it a good piece of luck that he had 
come into my hands; and he used frequently to go and 
thank his former master, who had been the cause of his 
prosperity. Now this man had a handsome young woman 
to wife, who said to him; ■' Surgelto " (that was what ihey 
called him when he lived with them), "what have you been 
doing to become so handsome?" Ascanio answered: '"Ma- 
donna Francesca, it is my master who has made me so hand- 
some, and far more good to hoot." In her petty spiteful 
way she took it very ill that Ascanio should speak so; and 
having no reputation for chastity, she contrived to caress 
the lad more perhaps than was quite seemly, which made 
me notice that he began to visit her more frequently than his 
wont had been. 

One day Ascanio took to beating one of our little shop- 
boys, who, when I came home from out of doors, com- 
plained to me with tears that Ascanto had knocked him 
about without any cause. Hearing this, 1 said to Ascanio; 
" With cause or without cause, see you never strike any 
one of my family, or else Til make you feel how I can strite 
myself." He bandied words with me, which made me jump 
on him and give him the severest drubbing with both Bsls 
and feet that he had ever felt. As soon as he escaped my 
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clutches, he ran away without cape or cap, and for two days 
I did not know where he was, and took no care to find him. 
After that time a Spanish gentleman, called Don Diego, 
came to speak to me. He was the most generous man in 
the world. I had made, and was making, some things for 
him, which had brought us well acquainted. He told me 
that Ascanio had gone back to his old master, and asked 
me, if I thought it proper, to send him the cape and cap 
which I had given him. Thereupon I said that Francesco 
had behaved badly, and like a low-bred fellow; for if he 
had told me, when Ascanio first came back to him, that he 
was in his house, I should very willingly have given him 
leave; bul now that he had kept him two days without in- 
forming me, I was resolved he should not have him ; and let 
him take care that I do not set eyes upon the lad in his 
house. This message was reported by Don Diego, but it 
only made Francesco laugh. The next morning I saw As- 
canio working at some trifles in wire at his master's side. 
As I was passing he howed to me, and his master almost 
laughed me in the face. He sent again to ask through Don 
Diego whether I would not give Ascanio back the clothes 
he had received from me; but if not, he did not mind, and 
Ascanio should not want for clothes. When I heard this, I 
turned to Don Diego and said: "Don Diego, sir, in all your 
dealings you are the most liberal and worthy man I ever 
knew, but that Francesco is quite the opposite of you; he 
is nothing better than a worthless and dishonoured renegade. 
Tell him from me that if he does not bring Ascanio here 
himself to my shop before the bell for vespers, I will as- 
suredly kill him; and tell Ascanio that if he does not quit 
that house at the hour appointed for his master, I will 
treat him much in the same way." Don Diego made no an- 
swer, bul went and inspired such terror in Francesco that 
he knew not what to do with himself. Ascanio mean- 
while had gone to find his father, who had come to 
Rome from Tagiiacoz/o, his birthplace; and this man also, 
when he heard about the row, advised Francesco to bring 
Ascanio hack to me. Francesco said to Ascanio; "Go on 
your own account, and your father shall go with you." Don 
~' "n : " Francesco, I foresee that something very 
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(crioas will happen ; jrfxi know beticr thui I do what a nun 
Bcnvcasto is; take the Ud back coarageously, and I will 
cooM witb 700." I bad prepared nqrsclf, and was pacmg 
op and down ibe tbop waiting for the bell to vespen; my 
mind was made np to do one of the bkxidiesi deeds which 
I had erer attempted in my life. Just then arriTcd Ooa 
Diego, Francesco, Aacauuo, and his father, whom 1 did noi 
know. Wbea AfiCanio entered, I gaied at the whole com- 
pany with eyes of ra^, and Francesco, pate as death, began 
as follows : " See here, I have brought back Ascanio, whom 
I kept witb ine, not thinking that I should offend you." 
Ascanio added humbly: "Master, pardon me; I am at your 
disposal here, to do whatever j-ou shall order." Then I 
said: "Have you come to work out the time you promised 
me?" He answered yes, and that he meant never to leave 
me. Then I turned and told the shopboy he had beaten to 
hand him the bundle of clothes, and said to him: " Here ate 
all the clothes 1 gave you; take with them your discharge, 
and go where you like." Don Diego stood astonished at 
this, which was quite the contrary of what he had expected^ 
while Ascanio with his father besought me to pardon anA 
take him back. On my asking who it was who spoke for him^v 
he said it was his father; to whom, after many entreaties- 
I replied : " Because you are his father, for your sake I wil-i^^^ 
take him back." 

xciv 
I had formed the resolution, as I said a short while back.^^^" 
to go toward France ; partly because I saw that the Pope— '"^ 
did not hold me in the same esteem as formerly, my faithfuK ^~^ 
service having been besmirched by lying tongues ; andK:^^ 
also because 1 feared lest those who had the power might*" * 
play me some worse trick. So I was determined to seek^w*^ 
better fortune in a foreign land, and wished to leave Romei — ■^ 
withojt company or license. On the eve of my projccted^^^ 
departure, I told my faithful friend Felice to make free use^^^ 
of all my effects during my absence; and in the case of 
my not returning, left him everything I possessed. Now^ 
there was a Pcrugian workman in my employ, who had 
helped me on those commissions from the Pope; and after 
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»ying his wages, I told him he must leave my service. 
He begged me in reply to let him go with me, and said 
lie would come at his own charges; if I stopped to work 
tor the King of France, it would certainly be better for me 
ta bave Italians by me, and in particular such persons as I 
knew to be capable of giving rae assistance. His entreaties 
and arguments persuaded me to take him on the journey 
in ihc manner he proposed. Ascanio, who was present at 
this debate, said, half in tears: "When you took me back. 
1 said I wished to remain with you my lifetime, and so I 
have it in my mind to do." I told him that nothing in the 
world would make me consent; but when I saw that the 
poor lad was preparing to follow on foot, I engaged a horse 
for him too, put a sniall valise upon the crupper, and loaded 
myself with far more useless baggage than I should other- 
wise have taken.' 

From home I travelled to Florence, from Florence to 
Bologna, from Bologna to Venice, and from Venice to Padua. 
There my dear friend Albertaccio del Bene made me leave 
:he inn for hts house; and next day I went to kiss the hand 
if Messer Pietro Bembo, who was not yet a Cardinal.' He 
■eceived me with marks of the warmest affection which could 
3t bestowed on any man; then turning to Albertaccio, he 
>ai<l : " I want Benvenuto to stay here, with all his followers, 
Even though they be a hundred men; make then your mind 
up, if yoa want Benvenuto also, to stay here with me, for I 
do not mean elsewise to let you have him." Accordingly I 
spent a very pleasant visit at the house of that most ac- 
complished gentleman. He had a room prepared for me 
which would have been too grand for a cardinal, and always 
insisted on my taking my meals beside him. Later on, he 
began to hint in very modest terms that he should greatly 
like tne to take his portrait. I, who desired nothing in the 
World more, prepared some snow-white plaster in a little 
bax, and set to work at once. The first day I spent two 
hours on end at ray modelling, and blocked out the line head 

«H* left Rome. April i, nj7. 

■ 1 HHd hirdlT »T ihal thli i^ the Btmbo who ruled avrr Kilian lilera- 
Lure like ■ dictBto. rroir. (he tc>st> of Leo X- onv.'xdg. He wai' of 3 noble 
^FOctUn house; Paul 111. made him Cardmsl in tB39- He died, aged 
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of that eminent man with so much grace of manner that his 
lordship was fairly astounded. Now, though he » 
profound erudition and without a rival in poetry, he under- 
stood nothing at all about my art; this made him think that 
I had finished when I had hardly begun, so that I could not 
make him comprehend what a long time it took to execute 
a thing of that sort thoroughly. At last I resolved to do it 
as well as I was able, and to spend the requisite time upon it; 
but since he wore his beard short after the Venetian fashion, 
I had great trouble in modelling a head to my own satisfac- 
tion. However, I finished it, and judged it about the finest 
specimen I had produced in all the points pertaining to my 
art. Great was the astonishment of Messer Pictro, who 
conceived that I should have corapleied the waxen model in 
two hours and the steel in ten, when he found that I em- 
ployed two hundred on the wax, and then was begging for 
leave to pursue my journey toward France. This threw 
him into much concern, and he implored me at least to de- 
sign the reverse for his medal, which was to be a Pegasus 
encircled with a wreath of myrtle. I performed my task in 
the space of some three hours, and gave it a fine air of 
elegance. He was exceedingly delighted, and said: "This 
horse seems to me ten times more difficult to do than the little 
portrait on which you have bestowed so much pains. I can- 
not understand what made it such a labour." All the same, 
he kept entreating me to execute the piece in steel, exclaim- 
ing: "For Heaven's sake, do it; I know that, if you choose, 
you will get it quickly finished." I told him that I was not 
willing to make it there, but promised without fail to take 
it in hand wherever I might stop to work. 

While this debate was being carried on I went to bargain 
for three horses which I wanted on my travels : and he took 
care that a secret watch should be kept over my proceedings, 
for he had vast authority in Padua; wherefore, when I pro- 
posed to pay for the horses, which were to cost five hundred 
ducats, their owner answered: "Illustrious artist, I make 
you a present of the three horses." I replied: "It is not 
you who give them me ; and from the generous donor 1 can- 
not accept them, seeing I have been unable to present him 
with any specimen of my craft." The good fellow said that. 
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if I Hid not take tliem, I should get no other liorses in Padua, 
and should have to make my journey on foot Upon that I 
returned to the magnificent Messer Pietro, who affected to 
be ignorant of the affair, and only begged me with marks of 
kindness to remain in Padua. This was contrary to my 
intention, for I had quite resolved to set out; therefore I 
had to accept the three horses, and with them we began our 
journey. 



I chose the route through the Grisons, all other passes 
being unsafe on account of war. We crossed the mountains 
of the Alba and Berlina; it was the 8th of May, and the snow 
upon them lay in masses.' At tlie utmost hazard of our lives 
we succeeded in surmounting those two Alpine ridges; and 
when they had been traversed, we stopped at a place which, 
if I remember rightly, is called Valdista. There we took up 
quarters, and at nightfall there arrived a Florentine courier 
named Busbacca. I had heard him mentioned as a man of 
character and able in his profession, but I did not know that 
he had forfeited that reputation by his rogueries. When he 
saw me in the hostelry, he addressed me by my name, said 
he was going on business of importance to Lyons, and en- 
treated me to lend him money for the journey. I said I had 
no money to lend, but that if he liked to join me, I would 
pay his expenses as far as Lyons. The rascal wept, and 
wheedled me with a long story, saying; "If a poor courier 
employed on affairs of national consequence has fallen short 
of money, it is the duty of a man like you to assist him." 
Then he added that he was carrying things of the utmost 
importance from Messer FiHppo Strozzi;* and showing me a 
leather case for a cup he had with him, whispered in my 
ear that it held a goblet of silver which contained jewels to 
the value of many thousands of ducats, together with letters 
of vast consequence, sent by Messer FiHppo Strozzi. I told 
him that he ought to let me conceal the jewels about his 
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own person, which would be much less dangerous than car- 
rying them in the goblet ; he might give that up to me, and, 
its value being probably about ten crowns, I would supply 
him with twenty-five on the security. To these words the 
courier replied that he would go with me, since he could 
not do otherwise, for to give up the goblet would not be 
to his honour. 

Accordingly we struck the bargain so; and taking horse 
next morning, came to a lake between Valdistate and Vessa : 
it is fifteen miles long when one reaches Vessa. On behold- 
ing the boats upon that lake I took fright; because they are 
of pine, of no great size and no great thickness, loosely put 
together, and not even pitched. If I had not seen four 
German gentlemen, with their four horses, embarking in one 
of the same sort as ours, I should never have set my foot in 
it; indeed I should far more likely have turned tail; bat 
when I saw their hare-brained recklessness, I took it into 
my head that those German waters would not drown folk, 
as ours do in Italy. However, my two young men kept say- 
ing to me : " Benvenuto, it is surely- dangerous to embark 
in this craft with four horses." I replied: '"You cowards, 
do you not observe how those four gentlemen have taken 
boat before us, and are going on their way with laughter? 
If this were wine, as indeed 'tis water. I should say that 
they were going gladly to drown themselves in it; but as 
it is but water. I know well that they have no more pleasure 
than we have in drowning there." The lake was fifteen 
miles long and about three broad; on one side rose a moun- 
tain very tall and cavernous, on the other some flat land 
and grassy. When we had gone about four miles, it began 
to storm upon the lake, and our oarsmen asked us to help in 
rowing: this we did awhile. I made gestures and directed 
them to land us on the farther shore; they said it was not 
possible, because there was not depth of water for the boat, 
and there were shoals there, which would make it go to 
pieces and drown us all; and still they kept on urging ns 
to help them. The boatmen shouted one to the other, calling 
for assistance. When J saw them thus dismayed, my horse 
being an intelligent animal, I arranged the bridle on his neck 
and took the end of the halter with my left hand. The 
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horse, like most of his kind, being not devoid of reason, 
seemed to have an instinct of my intention; for having 
turned his face towards the fresh grass, I meant that he 
should swim and draw me after him. Just at that moment 
a great wave broke over the boat. Ascanio shrieked out: 
" Mercy, my father; save me," and wanted to throw himself 
upon my neck. Accordingly, I laid hand to my little dagger, 
and told them to do as I had shown them, seeing that the 
horses would save their lives as well as I too hoped to 
escape with mine by the same means; but that if he tried 
lo jump on mc. I should kili him. So we went forward 
several miles in this great peril of our lives. 



When we had reached the middle of the lake, we found 
a little bit of level ground where we could land, and I saw 
that those four German gentlemen had already come to shore 
there ; but on our wishing to disembark, the boatmen would 
hear nothing of it. Then I said to my young men: "Now 
is the time to show what stuff we are made of; so draw your 
swords, and force these fellows to put us on shore." This 
we did, not however without difficulty, for they offered a 
stubborn resistance. When at last wc got to land, we had 
to climb that mountain for two miles, and it was more 
troublesome than getting up a ladder. I was completely 
clothed in mail, with big boots, and a gun in my hand; and 
it was raining as though the fountains of the heavens were 
opened. Those devils, the German gentlemen, leading their 
little horses by the bridle, accomplished miracles of agility; 
but our animals were not up to the business, and we burst 
with the fatigue of making them ascend that hill of difficulty. 
We had climbed a little way, when Ascanio's horse, an 
excellent beast of Hungarian race, made a false step. He 
was going a few paces before the courier Busbacca to whom 
Ascanio had given his lance to carry for him. Well, the 
path was so bad that the horse stumbled, and went on 
scrambling backwards, without being able to regain his foot- 
ing, tilt he stuck upon the point of the lance, which that 
rogue of a courier had not the wit to keep out of his way. 
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The weapon passed right through his throat ; and when in3( 
other workman went to help him. his horse also, a blades " 
coloured animal, slipped towards the lake, and held on b,^* 
some shrub which offered but a slight support. This hors ^« 
was carrying a pair of saddle-bags, which contained all m^^^ 
money and other valuables. I cried out lo the young mawr-i 
to save his own life, and let the horse go to the devil, Th^^ 
fall was more than a mile of precipitous descent above th ■__;!! 
waters of the lake. Just below the place our boatmen hacrS 
taken up their station; so that if the horse fell, he woulc3 
have come precisely on them. I was ahead of the whol^ 
company, and we wailed to see the horse plunge headlong j 
it seemed certain that he must go to perdition. During this j 
I said to my young men : " Be under no concern ; let us save J 
our lives, and give thanks to God for all that happens. I I 
am only distressed for that poor fellow Bushacca, who tied I 
his goblet and his jewels lo the value of several thousands of \ 
ducats on the horse's saddle-bow, thinking that the safest 
place. My things are but a few hundred crowns, and I am 
in no fear whatever, if only I get God's protection." Then 
Busbacca cried out; " I am not sorry for my own loss, but 
for yours." " Why," said I to him, " are you sorry for my 
trifles, and not for all that property of yours?" He an- 
swered: "I will telt you in God's name; in these circum- 
stances and at the point of peril we have reached, truth 
must be spoken. I know that yours are crowns, and are so 
in good sooth ; but that case in which I said I had so many 
jewels and other lies, is all full of caviare." On hearing 
this I could not hold from laughing; my young men laughed 
too; and he began to cry. The horse extricated itself by a 
great effort when we had given it up for lost. So then, 
still laughing, we summoned our forces, and bent ourselves 
to making the ascent. The four German gentlemen, having 
gained the top before us, sent down some folk who gave us 
aid. Thus at length we reached our lodging in the wilder- 
ness. Here, being wet to the skin, tired out, and famished, 
we were most agreeably entertained; we dried ourselves, 
took rest, and satisfied our hunger, while certain wild herbs 
were applied to the wounded horse. They pointed out to 
us the plant in question, of which the hedges were full; and 
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Iwere told that if the wound was kept continually 
with its leaves, the beast would not only recover, 
■would serve us just as if it had sustained no injury. We 
Iceedcd to do as they advised. Then having thanked those 
Itlemen, and feeling ourselves entirdy refreshed, we 
■tted the place, and travelled onwards, thanking God for 
9 from such great perils. 



■ We reached a town beyond Vessa, where we passed the 
Bght, and heard a watchman through all the hours singing 
agreeably; for all the houses of that city being built 
Bf pine wood, it was the watchman's only business to warn 
folk against fire. Busbacca's nerves had heen quite shaken 
the day's adventures; accordingly, each hour when the 
Uratchman sang, he called out in his sleep: "Ah God, I am 
Irowring!" That was because of the fright he had had; 
latid besides, he had got drunk in the evening, because he 
would sit boozing with all the Germans who were there; 
and sometimes he cried; "I am burning." and sometimes: 
" I am drowning;" and at other times he thought he was 
in hell, and tortured with that caviare suspended round his 
throat 

This night was so amusing, that it turned all our troubles 
into laughter. In the morning we rose with very fine 
weather, and went to dine in a smiling little place called 
Lacca. Here we obtained excellent entertainment, and 
then engaged guides, who were returning to a town called 
Surich. The guide who attended us went along the dyked 
bank of a lake; there was no other road; and the dyke 
itself was covered with water, so that the reckless fellow 
clipped, and fell together with his horse beneath the water. 
1, who was but a few steps behind him. stopped my horse, 
and wailed lo see the donkey get out of the water. Just as 
if nothing had happened, he began to sing again, and made 
signs to me to follow. I broke away upon the right hand, 
and got through some hedges, making my young men and 
Bushacca take that way. The guide shouted in German 
that if the folk of those parts saw me they would put me to 
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death. However, we passed forward, and escaped that other 
storm. 

So we arrived at Surich, a marvellous city, bright and 
polished like a little gem. There we rested a whole day, 
then left betimes one morning, and reached another fair 
city called Solutorno. Thence we came to Usanna, from 
Usanna to Ginevra, from Ginevra to Lione, always singing 
and laughing. At Lione I rested four days, and had much 
pleasant intercourse with some of my friends there ;- 1 was 
also repaid what I had spent upon Busbacca; afterwards 
I set out upon the road to Paris. This was a delightful 
journey, except that when we reached Palissa* a band of 
venturers tried to murder us," and it was only by great 
courage and address that we got free from them. From 
that point onward we travelled to Paris without the least 
trouble in the world. Always singing and laughing, we 
arrived safely at our destination. 

XCVIII 

After taking some repose in Paris, I went to visit the 
painter Rosso, who was in the King's service. I thought 
to find in him one of the sincerest friends I had in the world, 
seeing that in Rome I had done him the greatest benefits 
which one man can confer upon another. As these may 
be described briefly, I will not here omit their mention, in 
order to expose the shamelessness of such ingratitude. 
While he was in Rome, then, being a man given to back- 
biting, he spoke so ill of Raffaello da Urbino's works, that 
the pupils of the latter were quite resolved to murder him. 
From this peril I saved him by keeping a close watch upon 
him day and night. Again, the evil things said by Rosso 
against San Gallo,* that excellent architect, caused the latter 
to get work taken from him which he had previously pro- 
cured for him from Messer Agnolo da Cesi ; and after this 
San Gallo used his influence so strenuously against him that 
he must have been brought to the verge of starvation, had 

* La Palice. 

^ Cellini, in the narrative of his second French journey, explains tfci» 
these I'enturieri were a notable crew of very daring brigandb in tbe Ljoocse 
province. 

^ Antonio da San Gallo, one of the best architects of the later 
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^^^Bt I pitied his condition and lent him some scores of C 

to live upon. So then, not having been repaid, and knowing 
that he held employment under the King, I went, as I 
Iwve said, to look him up. I did not merely expect him to 
o'scharge his debt, but also to show me favour and assist in 
placing me in that great monarch's service. 

When Rosso set eyes on me. his countenance changed 
suddenly, and he exclaimed ; " Benvenuto, you have taken 
this long journey at great charges to your loss; especially 
at this present lime, when all men's thoughts are occupied 
*ith war, and not with the bagatelles of our profession." I 
replied that 1 had brought money enough to take me back 
to Rome as I had come to Paris, and that this was not the 
proper return for the pains I had endured for him, and 
that now I began to believe what Maestro Antonio da San 
Gallo said of him. When he tried to turn the matter into 
jest on this exposure of his baseness, I showed him a letter 
of exchange for five hundred crowns upon Ricciardo del 
Bene. Then the rascal was ashamed, and wanted to detain 
tne almost by force; but I laughed at him, and took my 
leave in the company of a painter whom I found there. 
This man was called Sguazzella:' he too was a Florentine; 
and I went to lodge in his house, with three horses and 
three servants, at so much per week. He treated me very 
well, and was even better paid by me in return. 

Afterwards I sought audience of the King, through the 
introduction of his treasurer, Messer Giuliano Buonaccorti." 
i met, however, with considerable delays, owing, as I did 
not then know, to the strenuous exertions Rosso made 
against my admission to his Majesty. When Messer Giuliano 
became aware of this, he took me down at once to Fontana 
Bilio,* and brought me into the presence of the King, who 
granted me a whole hour of very gracious audience. Since 
he was then on the point of setting out for Lyons, he told 
Messer Giuliano to take me with him, adding that on the 
journey we could discuss some works of art his Majesty 
had it in his head to execute. Accordingly, I followed the 
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^^H coort; and on the way I entered into close relatioos whb 

^^H the Cardinal of Ferrara, who had ool at that period obtained 

^^^ the hat* ETciy evening I txsed to hold Long cooTcrsations 

^^H with the Cardinal, in the cotme of which his lordship ad- 

^^H vised me to remain at an abbe)' of his tn Ljons, and there 

^^M to abide at ease until the King rettimed from this campaign. 

^^H adding that he was going on to Grenoble, and that I should 

^^H enjoy every convenience tn the abbey. 

^^M \\iien we reached Lyons I was already ill, and my lad 

^^M Ascanio had taken a quartan fever. The French and thdr 

^^1 court were both grown irksome to me, and I counted the 

^^M hours till t could find myself again in Rome. On seeing 

^^M my anxiety to return home, the Cardinal gave me money 

^^M sufficient for making him a silver bason and jtig. So we 

^^M took good horses, and set our faces in the direction of 

^^1 Rome, passing the Simplon, and travelling for some wtule 

^^1 in the company of certain Frenchmen; Ascanio troubled 

^^ft by his quartan, and I by a slow fever which I fotmd it quite 

^^B- impossible to throw ofi. I had, moreover, got roy stomach 

^^H out of order to such an extent, that for the space of four 

^^M months, as I verily believe. I hardly ate one whole loaf of 

^^M bread in the week ; and great was my longing to reach Ital}-. 

^^M being desirous to die there rather than in France. 

I 
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When we had crossed the mountains of the Simplon, we 
me to a river near a place called Indevedro.* It was 
broad and very deep, spanned by a long narrow bridge 
without ramparts. That morning a thick white frost had 
fallen; and when I reached the bridge, riding before the 
rest, I recognised how dangerous it was, and bade my ser- 
vants and young men dismount and lead their horses. So I 
got across without accident, and rode on talking with one 
of the Frenchmen, whose condition was that of a gentleman. 
The other, who was a scrivener, lagged a little way behind, 
jeering the French gentleman and me because we had been 
so frightened by nothing at all as to give ourselves the trou- 

• Ipnolito d'Enc, ion ol Aitonso. Duke of Fcmn: Archbishop of Uilan 
■t the Mc of fifi«n; Cardind in iS3f. •pent ■ I>r«e put of hii We in 

'Prob^Ij the DoTUia in Ihe ValdiTedio. 
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* of walking. I turned round, and seeing him upon the 
middle of the bridge, begged him to come gently, since the 
place was very dangerous. The fellow, true to his French 
nature, cried out in French that I was a man of poor spirit, 
and that there was no danger whatsoever. While he spoke 
these words and urged his horse forward, the animal sud- 
denly slipped over the bridge, and fell with legs in air close to 
1 huge rock there was there. Now God is very often merci- 
ful to madmen ; so the two beasts, human and equine, plunged 
together into a deep wide pool, where both of them went 
down below the water. On seeing what had happened, I 
set oflf running at full speed, scrambled with much difficulty 
on to the rock, and dangling over from it, seized the skirt 
of the scrivener's gown and pulled him up, for he was still 
submerged beneath the surface. He had drunk his bellyful 
of water, and was within an ace of being drowned. I then, 
bdtolding him out of danger, congratulated the man upon 
my having been the means of rescuing his life. The fellow 
to this answered me in French, that I had done nothing; 
the important things to save were his writings, worth many 
scores of crowns ; and these words he seemed to say in anger, 
dripping wet and spluttering the while. Thereupon, I turned 
round to our guides, and ordered them to help the brute, add- 
bg that I would see them paid. One of them with great ad- 
dress and trouble set himself to the business, and picked up 
all the fellow's writings, so that he lost not one of them : the 
other guide refused to trouble himself by rendering any 
assistance. 

I ought here to say that we bad made a purse up, and that 
J performed the part of paymaster. So. when we reached 
the place I mentioned, and had dined, I drew some coins from 
the common purse and gave them to the guide who helped to 
draw him from the water. Thereupon the fellow called out 
that 1 might pay them out of my own pocket; he had no 
intention of giving the man more than what had been agreed 
on for his services as guide. Upon this I retorted with in- 
saltii^ language. Then the other guide, who had done noth- 
ing, came up and demanded to be rewarded also. I told him 
that the one who had borne the cross deserved the recom- 
He cried out that he would presently show me a 
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cross which should make me repent. I replied that I wonU 
light a candle at that cross, which should, I hoped, make him 
to be the first to weep his folly. The village we were in lay 
on the frontier between Venice and the Germans. So the 
guide ran off to bring the folk together, and came, followed 
by a crowd, with a boar-spear in his hand. Mounted on my 
good steed, I lowered the barrel of my arquebuse, and turn- 
ing to my comrades, cried : " At the first shot I shall bring 
that fellow down; do you likewise your duty, for these are 
highway robbers, who have used this little incident to con- 
trive our murder." The itmkeeper at whose house we had 
dined called one of the leaders, an imposing old man, and 
begged him to put a stop to the disorder, saying: ''This is 
a most courageous young man; you may cut him to pieces, 
but he will certainly kill a lot of you, and perhaps will escape 
your hands after doing all the mischief he is able." So 
matters calmed down : and the old man, their leader, said to 
me : "Go in peace ; you would not have much to boast of 
against us, even if you had a hundred men to back you." 
I recognised the truth of his words, and had indeed made 19 
my mind to die among them; therefore, when no further in- 
sults were cast at me, I shook my head and exclaimed: "I 
should certainly have done my utmost to prove I am no 
statue, but a man of flesh and spirit." Then we resumed our 
journey ; and that evening, at the first lodging we came to, 
settled our accounts together. There I parted for ever from 
that beast of a Frenchman, remaining on very friendly terms 
with the other, who was a gentleman. Afterwards I reached 
Ferrara, with my three horses and no other company. 

Having dismounted, I went to court in order to pay my 
reverence to the Duke, and gain permission to depart next 
morning for Loreto. When I had waited until two hours 
after nightfall, his Excellency appeared. I kissed his hands; 
he received me with much courtesy, and ordered that water 
should be brought for me to wash my hands before eating. 
To this compliment I made a pleasant answer: "Most ex- 
cellent lord, it is now more than four months that I have 
eaten only just enough to keep life together; knowing there- 
fore that I could not enjoy the delicacies of your ro3ral table, 
I will stay and talk with you while your Excellency is sop- 
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: in this way we shall both have more pleasure than if 
re to sup with you." Accordingly, we entered into con- 
ilion, and prolonged it for the next three hours. At that 
I took my leave, and when I got back to the inn, found 
p a most excellent meal ready; for the Duke had sent me the 
P'aies from his own banquet, together with some famous 
'^ine. Having now fasted two full hours beyond my usual 
■*Oiir for supping. I fell to with hearty appetite ; and this was 
^*^t first time since four months that I felt the power or will 



Leaving Ferrara in the morning, I went to Santa Maria 
^tLoreto; and thence, having performed my devotions, pur- 
^^cd the journey to Rome. There I found my most faithful 
■^^elice, to whom I abandoned my old shop with all its fumi- 
^^re and appurtenances, and opened another, much larger and 
"*oomier, next to Sugherello, the perfumer. I thought for 
certain that the great King Francis would not have reraem- 
"liered mc. Therefore I accepted commissions from several 
noblemen; and in the meanwhile began the bason and jug 
ordered by the Cardinal Ferrara. I had a crowd of work- 
men, and many large affairs on hand in gold and silver. 

Now the arrangement I had made with that Perugian 
workman * was that he should write down all the monies 
which had been disbursed on his account, chiefly for clothes 
and divers other sundries ; and these, together with the costs 
of travelling, amounted to about seventy crowns. We agreed 
that he should discharge the debt by monthly payments of 
three crowns; and this he was well able to do, since he 
gained more than eight through me. At the end of two 
months the rascal decamped from my shop, leaving me in 
the lurch with a mass of business on my hands, and saying 
that he did not mean to pay me a farthing more. I was re- 
stlvcd to seek redress, but allowed myself to be persuaded 
lo do so by the way of justice. At first I thought of lopping 
off an arm of his ; and assuredly I should have done so, if my 
friends had not told me that it was a mistake, seeing I should 
lose my money and perhaps Rome too a second time, foras- 
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much as blows cannot he measured, and that with the ifiu- 
ment I held of his 1 could at any moment have him taken i^i 
1 listened to their advice, though I should have IDccd to con- 
duct the affair more freely. As a matter of fact, I sued him 
before the auditor of the Camera, and gained ray suit; in 
consequence of that decree, for which I waited »ercnl 
months, I had him thrown into prison. At the same timel 
was overwhelmed with large commissions; araong othen, I 
had to supply all the ornaments of gold and jewels for the 
wife of Signor Gierolimo Orsino, father of Signer P8<^, 
who is now the son-in-law of our Duke Cosimo,' TTiese 
things I had nearly finished ; yet others of the greatest canse- 
quence were always coming m. I employed eight wofk-^N^ 
pie, and worked day and night together with them, * 
sake alike of honour and of gain. 



rofk^N^ I 



While I was engaged in prosecuting my alTairs with so 
much vigour, there arrived a letter sent post-haste to me ijy 
the Cardinal of Ferrara, which ran as follows : — 

" Bertvenulo, our dear friend, — During these tost days tit 
most Christian King here made mention of you, and taid tktt 
he should like to have you in his service. iVhereto 1 M- 
sn/ered that you had promised me, whenever I sent for you 
to serve his Majesty, that you would come at once. Wi 
Majesty then anstvercd : ' It is my will that provision for hil 
journey, according to his merits, should be sent him;' Bui 
immediately ordered his Admiral to make me out an orStr 
for one thousand golden crowns upon the treasurer of (fa 
Exchequer. The Cardinal de" Gaddi, who was presail si 
this conversation, advanced immediately, and tol4 his Uof' 
esty that it was not necessary to make these dispositions, 
seeing that he had sent you money enough, and that you Wtrt 
already on the journey. If then, as I think probable, tkt 
facts arc quite contrary to those assertions of Cardkd 
Gaddi, reply to me without delay upon the receipt of (M( 
Utter; for I will undertake to gather up the fallen threai, 

■ He was Duke of BrucUnu, fo 
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^^^Hiiut have the promised money given you by this magnanimous 

^^^H Now let the world take notice, and all the folk that dwell 

^^^H Dn it. what power malignant stars with adverse fortune exer- 

^^^H an upon us human beings t I had not spoken twice in my 

^^^H Uletime to (hat little simpleton of a Cardinal de' Gaddi ; nor 

^^^H io I think that he meant by this bumptiousness of his to do 

^^^H ne any harm, but only, through lightheadedness and sense- 

^^^H ^ Folly, to make it seem as though he also held the affairs 

^^^H of artists, whom the King was wanting, under his own per- 

^^^V Wnal supervision, just as the Cardinal of Ferrara did. But 

^^^^ ''lerwards he was so stupid as not to tell me anything at all 

•^r ^I»ut the matter; elsewise, it is certain that my wish to 

^m W'eld a silly mannikin from reproach, if only for our coun- 

V^ "y s sake, would have made me find out some excuse to 

■ oictnj the bungling of his foolish self-conceit. 

I ^>timediaie!y upon the receipt of Cardinal Ferrara's letter, 

I ^Hswered that about Cardinal de' Gaddi I knew absolutely 

''°*^^ing, and that even if he had made overtures of thatkindto 

'"^t I should not have left Italy without informing his most 

I^^«rend lordship. I also said that I had more to do in 

*^*iie than at any previous time; but tfial if his most Chris- 

■^»i Majesty made sign of wanting me. one word of his, 

^~**municaled by so great a prince as his most reverend 

- *'<]ship. would suffice to make me set off upon the spot, leav- 

^^ all other concerns to take their chance. 

-After I had sent my letter, that traitor, the Perogian 

^^^rkman. devised a piece of malice against me, which suc- 

•fecded at once, owing to the avarice of Pope Paolo da Far- 

^^sc, but also far more to that of his bastard, who was then 

^^^led Duke of Castro.' The fellow in question informed one 

'^■f Signer Pier Luigi's secretaries that, having been with me as 

"^^orkman several years, he was acquainted with all my affairs, 

^^n the strength of which he gave his word to Signer Pier 

X,iiigi that I was worth more than eighty thousand ducats, and 

that the greater part of this property consisted in jewels, 

Vhich Jewels belonged to the Church, and that I had stolen 

them in Castel Sanf Angelo during the sack of Rome, and that 

all they had to do was to catch me on the spot with secrecy. 

<8e had b«ii iaTcited wilb ttie I>uch)' of Cuiro in 1337. 
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It so happened that I had been at work one morning, more 
than three hours before daybreak, upon the trousseau of itw 
bride I mentioned; then, while my shop was being opentd 
and swept out, 1 put my cape on to go abroad and take the 
air. Directing my steps along the Slrada Giulia, I turned 
into Chiaviea, and at this comer Crespino, the Bargello, wili 
all his constables, made up to me, and said : " You are the 
Pope's prisoner." I answered: "Crespino, you have mis- I 
taken your man." " No," said Crespino, " you are the artist I 
Benvenuto, and I know you well, and I have to take you to ] 
the Castle of Sant' Angelo. where lords go, and men of ac- 
complishments, your peers." Upon that four of his under- 
oiBcers rushed on me, and would have seized hy force a 
dagger which I wore, and some rings I carried on my finger; 
but Crespino rebuked them : " Not a man of you shall touch 
him: it is quite enough if you perform your duty, and 
see that he does not escape me." Then he came up, and 
begged me with words of courtesy to surrender my arms. 
While I was engaged in doing this, it crossed my mind 
that exactly on that very spot I had assassinated Pompeo. 
They took me straightway to the castle, and locked me in 
an upper chamber in the keep. This was the first time 
that I ever smelt a prison up to the age I then had of 
thirty-seven years. 

cn 

Signor Pier Luigi, the Pope's son, had well considered 
the large sum for which I stood accused; so he begged the 
reversion of it from his most holy father, and asked that he 
might have the money made out to himself. The Pope 
granted this willingly, adding that he would assist in its re- 
covery. Consequently, after having kept me eight whole 
days in prison, they sent me up for examination, in order 
to put an end if possible to the affair. I was summoned into 
one of the great halls of the papal castle, a place of much dig- 
nity. My examiners were, first, the Governor of Rome, called 
Messer Benedetto Conversini of Pistoja,' who afterwards 
became Bishop of Jesi; secondly, the Procurator-Fiscal, whose 
name I have forgotten;' and, thirdly, the judge in criminal 

1 Bithop of ForliiBjiDpoli in inj, and of Jesi in i54<i< 
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^^^PKs, Messer Benedetto da Cagli. These three men began at 
^^^KM to question me in gentle terms, which afterwards they 
^^^BiUiged to words of considerable harshness and menace, 
^^Hpparently because I said to them : " My lords, it is more than 
^^nalf-an-hour now since you have been pestering me with 
questions about fables and such things, so that one may truly 
say you are chattering or prattling; by chattering I mean 
talking without reason, by prattling I mean talking nonsense: 
therefore I beg you to tell me what it really is you want of 
me. and to let me hear from your lips reasonable speech, and 
not jabbertngs or nonsense." In reply to these words of 
mine, the Governor, who was a Pistojan, could no longer 
disguise his furious temper, and began: "You talk very 
confidently, or rather far too arrogantly; but let me tell you 
that 1 will bring your pride down lower than a spaniel by the 
words of reason you shall hear from me; these will be 
neither jabberings nor nonsense, as you have it, but shall 
form a chain of arguments to answer which you will be 
forced to tax the utmost of your wits." Then he began to 
speak as follows ; " We know for certain that you were in 
Rome at (he time when this unhappy city was subject to the 
calamity of the sack; at that time you were in this Castle 
of Sant' Angelo, and were employed as bombardier. Now 
since you are a jeweller and goldsmith by trade. Pope Clem- 
ent, being previously acquainted with you, and having by 
bun no one else of your profession, called you into his secret 
counsels, and made you unset all the jewels of his tiaras, 
mitres, and rings; afterwards, having confidence in you, he 
ordered you to sew them into his clothes. While thus en- 
^ged, you sequestered, unknown to his Holiness, a portion 
of them, to the value of eighty thousand crowns. This has 
been told us by one of your workmen, to whom you disclosed 
the matter in your braggadocio way. Now, we tell you 
frankly that you must find the jewels, or their value in 
money: after that we will release you." 
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When I heard these words, I could not hold from burst- 
ing into a great roar of laughter; then, having laughd a 
while, I said : " Thanks be to God that on this first occasion, 
when it has pleased His Divine Majesty to imprison me, 1 
should not be imprisoned for some folly, as the wool it 
usually with young n-en. If what you say were the truth. I 
run no risk of having to submit to corpora! punishment, sin« 
the authority of the law was suspended during that season, 
Indeed, I could excuse myself by saying that, like a faitbfn! i 

tit, I had kept back treasure to that amount for the 
sacred and holy Apostolic Church, waiting till I could restort 
it to a good Pope, or else to those who might require it of 
mc; as, for instance, you might, if this were verily Hit 
case." When I had spoken so far, the furious Governor 
would not let me conclude my argument, but exclaimed ia a 
burst of rage: " fnterpret the affair as you like best, Ben- 
venuto; it is enough for us to have found the property which 
we had lost ; be quick about it, if you do not want us to use 
other measures than words." Then they began to rise and 
leave the chamber; but I stopped them, crying out; "My 
lords, my examination is not over; bring that to an end, 
and go then where you choose." They resumed their seats 
in a very angry temper, making as though they did not mean 
to lislen to a word I said, and at the same time half re- 
lieved," as though they had discovered all they wanted to 
know. I then began my speech, to this effect: " You arc to 
know, my lords, that it is now some twenty years since I 
first came to Rome, and I have never been sent to prison 
here or elsewhere." On this that catchpole of a Governor 
called out: "And yet you have killed men enough here!" 
I replied: " It is you that say it, and not I; but if some one 
came to kill you, priest as you are, you would defend your- 
self, and if you killed him, the sanctity of law would hold 
you justified. Therefore let me continue my defence, if you 
wish to report the case to the Pope, and to judge me fairly. 
Once more I tell you that I have been a sojourner in this 
marvellous city Rome for nigh on twenty years, and hare 

•SolIfwUi. it may arta kalfriten from their iiatt. 
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exercised my art in matters of vast importance, 
Jiowing that this is the seat of Christ, I entertained the 
I reasotiable belief that when some temporal prince sought to 
, inflict oti me a mortal injury, I might have recourse to this 
I holy chair and to this Vicar of Christ, in confidence that 
he would surely uphold my cause. Ah me 1 whither am I 
Oow to go? What prince is there who will protect me from 
this infamous assassination? Was it not your business, be- 
fore you took me up, to find out what I had done with those 
*ighty thousand ducats? Was it not your duty to inspect 
the record of the jewels, which have been carefully inscribed 
by this Apostolic Camera through the last five hundred 
Jears? If you had discovered anything missing on that 
record, then you ought to have seized all my books together 
with myself. I tell you for a certainty that the registers, on 
which are written all the jewels of the Pope and the regalia, 
■mist be perfectly in order; you will not find there missing 
a single article of value which belonged to Pope Clement that 
has not been minutely noted. The one thing of the kind which 
occurs to me is this: When that poor man Pope Clement 
wanted to make terms with those thieves of the Im- 
perial army, who had robbed Rome and insulted the Church, 
a certain Cesare Iscatinaro, if I rightly remember his name, 
came to negotiate with him;' and having nearly concluded 
the agreement, the Pope in his extremity, to show the man 
some mark of favour, let fall a diamond from his finger, 
which was worth about four thousand crowns, and when 
Iscatinaro stooped to pick it up, the Pope told him to keep it 
for his sake. I was present at these transactions: and if the 
diamond of which I speak be missing, I have told you where 
it went; but I have the firmest conviction that you will find 
even this noted upon the register. After this you may blush 
at your leisure for having done such cruel injustice to a man 
like me. who has performed so many honourable services for 
the apostolic chair. I would have you know that, but for me, 
the morning when the Imperial troops entered the Borgo, 
Ihey woiUd wilhout let or hindrance have forced their way 

bintnidiT. cMi bim CilHnilo, and relatn how " when he came one dsy 
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into lh« castle. It was I who, unrewarded for this act, be- 
took myself with vigour to the guns which had been aban- 
doned by the cannoneers and soldiers of the ordnance. I put 
spirit into my comrade Raffaello da Montelupo. the sculptor, 
who had also left his post and hid himself all frigiiteoed in 
a comer, without stirring foot or finger ; I woke his counBC 
up, and he and I alone together slew so many of the enemies 
that the soldiers took another road. I it was who shot at 
Iscatinaro when I saw him talking to Pope Clement withont 
the slightest mark of reverence, nay, with the most revolting 
insolence, like the Lutheran and tnfidel he was. Pope Oem- 
ent upon this had the castle searched to find and hang the 
man who did it. I it was who wounded the Prince of Orange 
in the head down there below the trenches of the castle. 
Then, too, how many ornaments of silver, gold, and jewels, 
how many models and corns, so beautiful and so esteemed, 
■ have I not made for Holy Church ! Is this then the prt- 
sumpluous priestly recompense you give a man who has 
served and loved you with such loyalty, with such mastery 
of art? Oh, go and report the whole that I have spoken to 
the Pope ; go and tell him that his jewels are all in his pos- 
session ; that I never received from the Church anything but 
wounds and stonings at that epoch of the sack ; that I never 
reckoned upon any gain beyond some small remuneration 
from Pope Paolo, which he had promised me. Now at 
last I know what to think of his Holiness and you his 
Ministers." 

While I was delievering this speech, they sat and listened 
in astonishment. Then exchanging glances one with the 
other, and making signs of much surprise, they left me. All 
three went together to report what I had spoken to the Pope. 
The Pope felt some shame, and gave orders that all die 
records of the jewels should be diligently searched. When 
they had ascertained that none were missing, they left me 
in the castle without saying a word more about it. Signor 
Pier Luigi felt also that he had acted ill; and to end the 
affair, they set about to contrive my death. 
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Ehiring the agitations of this time which I have just re- 
lated. King Francis received news of how the Pope was 
keeping me in prison, and with what injustice. He had sent 
a certain gentleman of his, named Monsignor di Morluc, 
as his ambassador to Rome ; ' to him therefore he now wrote, 
claiming me from the Pope as the man of his Majesty. 
The Pope was a person of extraordinary sense and ability, 
but in this affair of mine he behaved weakly and unintelli- 
gently; for he made answer to the King's envoy that his 
Majesty need pay me no attention, since t was a fellow who 
gave much trouble by fighting; therefore he advised his 
Majesty to leave me alone, adding that he kept me in prison 
for homicides and other deviltries which I had played. To 
this the King sent answer that justice in his realm was ex- 
cellently maintained; for even as his Majesty was wont to 
shower rewards and favours upon men of parts and virtue, 
so did he ever chastise the troublesome. His Holiness had 
let me go, not caring for the service of the said Benvenuto, 
and the King, when he saw him in his realm, most willingly 
adopted him; therefore he now asked for him in the quality 
of his own man. Such a demand was certainly one of the 
mast honourable marks of favour which a man of my sort 
could desire; yet it proved the source of infinite annoj'ance 
and hurt to me. The Pope was roused to such fury by the 
jealous fear he had lest I should go and tell the whole world 
how infamously I had been treated, that he kept revolving 
ways in which I might be put to death without Injury to his 
own credit. 

The castellan of Sant' Angelo was one of our Florentines, 
called Messer Giorgio, a knight of the Ugolini family.' This 
worthy man showed me the greatest courtesy, and let me go 
free about the castle on parole. He was well aware how 
greatly I had been wronged; and when I wanted to give 
security for leave to walk about the castle, he replied that 

> Jun de Montlae, btoibcr of the ctlcbrated Manhil, Bitbop of VbImih. 
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though he cotild not take that, seeing the Pope set too nnidi 
importance upon my affair, yet he would frankly trust mj 
word, because he was informed by every onePwhat a worthy 
man I was. So I passed my parole, and he granted me con- 
veniences for working at my trade. I then, reflecting that 
the Pope's anger against me must subside, as well because of 
my innocence as because of the favour shown me by the 
King, kept my shop in Rome open, while Ascanio, my pren- 
tice, came to the castle and brought me things to work at 
I could not indeed do much, feeling myself imprisoned so 
unjustly ; yet I made a virtue of necessity, and bore my ad- 
verse fortune with as light a heart as I was able. 

I had secured the attachment of all the guards and many 
soldiers of the castle. Now the Pope used to come at times 
to sup there, and on those occasions no watch was kept, but 
the place stood open like an ordinary palace. Consequendy, 
while the Pope was there, the prisoners used to be shut 19 
with great precautions ; none such, however, were taken with 
me, who had the license to go where I liked, even at those 
times, about its precincts. Often then those soldiers told 
me that I ought to escape, and that they would aid and abet 
me, knowing as they did how greatly I had been wronged. 
I answered that I had given my parole to the castellan, who 
was such a worthy man, and had done me such kind offices. 
One very brave and clever soldier used to say to me : ** My 
Benvenuto, you must know that a prisoner is not obliged, 
and cannot be obliged, to keep faith, any more than aught 
else which befits a free man. Do what I tell you; escape 
from that rascal of a Pope and that bastard his son, for both 
are bent on having your life by villainy." I had, however, 
made my mind up rather to lose my life than to break the 
promise I had given that good man the castellan. So I bore 
the extreme discomforts of my situation, and had for com- 
panion of misery a friar of the Palavisina house, who was a 
very famous preacher.' 

* Cellini means Pallavicini. Nothing seems to be known about him, except 
that his imprisonment is mentioned in a letter of Caro'a under date iSi^ 
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This man had been arrested as a Lutheran. He was an 
excellent companion; but, from the point of view of his 
religion, I found him the biggest scoundrel in the world, to 
whom all kinds of vices were acceptable. His fine intel- 
lectual qualities won my admiration; but I hated his dirty 
vices, and frankly taxed him with them. This friar kept 
perpetually reminding me that I was in no wise bound to 
observe faith with the castellan, since I had become a pris- 
oner. 1 replied to these arguments that he might be speak- 
ing the truth as a friar, but that as a man he spoke the 
contrary; for every one who called himself a man, and not a 
monk, was bound to keep his word under all circumstances 
in which he chanced to be. I therefore, being a man. and 
not a monk, was not going to break the simple and loyal 
word which I had given. Seeing then that he could not sap 
my honour by the subtle and ingenious sophistries he so 
eloquently developed, the friar hit upon another way of 
tempting me. He allowed some days to pass, during which 
he read me the sermons of Fra Jerolimo Savonarola; and 
these he expounded with such lucidity and learning that his 
comment was even finer than the text I remained in ecsta- 
sies of admiration; and there ' was nothing in the world I 
would not have done for him, except, as I have said, to 
break my promised word. When he saw the effect his talents 
had produced upon my mind, he thought of yet another 
method. Cautiously he began to ask what means I should 
have taken, supposing my jailers had locked me up, in order 
to set the dungeon doors open and effect my flight. I then, 
who wanted to display the sharpness of my own wits to so 
ingenious a man. replied that I was quite sure of being able 
to open the most baffling locks and bars, far more those of 
our prison, to do which would be the same to me as eating 
a bit of new cheese. In order then to gain my secret, the 
friar now made light of these assertions, averring that per- 
sons who have gained some credit by their abilities, are 
wont to talk big of things which, if they had to put their 
boasts in action, would speedily discredit them, and much to 
their dishonour. Himself had heard me speak so far from 
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ir-M n ne 1 ibigTxst 5rr such empkiTiiient, and I took to 
ix'tieilizi;; 2 -irxx scnnt Ixrrie ignres of mj fancy, for mere 
r^.ir'^^zitirL Z z '±e wax 'naczt I oscd, die friar stole a piece; 
inii ¥-ri Z2IS le i n ci ciied tc giet false keys made, apon the 
Txedcii I lac 'leedlessly revealed to him. He had diosen for 
lii:f idCTJcnriic^ X Ts^sc2r aamed fjiigi, a Padoan, who was 
in tie Z3szy^:m'i icrnce. When the keys were ordered, the 
MCisniiti r=T-aJed rygj- pioc: aad the castellan who came at 
rzies II 2e:£ se in arr dtaisber, noticxng die wax which I 
iTLs ^:=fc. r-cj^::£:3<c it at ocxe and ezdaxmed : " It is true 
±0.: rns peer feiLrw BenTcasto has sodered a most gricvotis 
-rr:^. T^t be m^hr not to hare dealt thus with me, for I 
'-iT- tfT-r 5m:n«c =iy sense of right to show him kindness. 
N'nr Z ir.-j" k*-c bin straitiy nnder lock and key, and shall 
nkf r:*:>i C2.rt to do him no more service." Accordingly, he 
h2c =« SZ1Z zp wiih disagreeable drcmnstances. among the 
w:r5t cf which were the words flnng at me by some of his 
devotci! serrarts, who were indeed extreme^ fond of me, 
~u: now. en this occasion, cast in my teeth all the kind oflkes 
the castellan had dene me : they came, in fact, to calling me 
ungrateful, light, and disloyaL One of them in particular 
ustd those injurious terms more insolently than was decent; 
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whereupon I, being convinced of my innocence, retorted 
hotly that I had never broken faith, and would maintain 
these words at the peril of my life, and that if he or any of 
his fellows abused me so unjustly, I would fling the lie back 
in his throat. The man, intolerant of my rebuke, rushed to 
the castellan's room, and brought me the wax with the model 
of the keys. No sooner had I seen the wax than I told him 
that both he and I were in the right; but I begged him to 
procure for me an audience with the castellan, for I meant to 
explain frankly how the matter stood, which was of far more 
consequence than they imagined. The castellan sent for me 
at once, and I told him the whole course of events. This 
made him arrest the friar, who betrayed the registrar, and 
the latter ran a risk of being hanged. However, the castellan 
hushed the affair up, although it had reached the Pope's 
ears; he saved his registrar from the gallows, and gave me 
the same freedom as I had before. 



cvi 

When I saw how rigorously this affair was prosecuted, I 
began to think of my own concerns, and said : " Supposing 
another of these storms should rise, and the man should lose 
confidence in me, I should then be tmder no obligation to 
him, and might wish to use my wits a little, which would 
certainly work their end better than those of that rascally 
friar.'' So I began to have new sheets of a coarse fabric 
brought me, and did not send the dirty ones away. When 
my servants asked for them, I bade them hold their tongues, 
saying I had given the sheets to some of those poor soldiers ; 
and if the matter came to knowledge, the wretched fellows 
ran risk of the galleys. This made my yotmg men and at- 
tendants, especially Felice, keep the secret of the sheets in 
an loyalty. I meanwhile set myself to emptying a straw 
mattress, the stuffing of which I burned, having a chimney in 
my prison. Out of the sheets I cut strips, the third of a 
cubit in breadth ; and when I had made enough in my opinion 
to clear the great height of the central keep of Sant' Angelo, 
I told my servants that I had given away what I wanted; 
they must now bring me others of a finer fabric, and I would 

(15) HC 
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ahrajs send tedc (be &-t]F oocs. TMs affair was presaidj 

Now aij workpeople and wrviae-men were oUigcd lo 
dow nrf diop at dK order of ibe Cardinals Sand Qmuro' 
and Coraaro, wbo told me openly tbat the Pope wnold not 
bear of setting me at large, and that the great favours sfaom 
EM b; King Francis bad done far more harm than good, it 
teens tbat ibe last words spoken from the King hj Monsignor 
dt Modoc bad been to Uiis eiTect. namely, that the Pope 
oti^it to band me over to the ordinary judges of the court; 
if I bad dooe wrong, be could chastise me ; but otberwbt. it 
wai bat reason tbat be afaould set me at liberty. Thb bk^ 
sage K> irritated the Pope that be made his mind np to kt^ 
tae a pruooer (or life. At the same time, the castellan mcei 
certainljr did bis atmost to assist me. 

When my enemies perceived that my shop was dosed, thcr 
lost DO opportonity of taonttng and reviling those servant; 
and friends of mme who came to visit me in prison. It lup- 
pened on one occasion that Ascaaio, who came twice a da; 
lo visit me, asked to have a jacket cot out for him inmt 
bhie silk vest of mine I never used. I had only worn it odm, 
on the occasion when I walked in procession, I replied thu 
these were not the times nor was I in the place to wear such 
clothes. The young man took my refusal of this mtsenbk 
vest so ill that he told me he wanted to go home to Taglia 
cozzo. AH in a rage, I answered that he could not plttic 
me better than by taking himself off ; and he swore with pas- 
sion that he would never show his face to me again, ^^llal 
these words passed between us, we were walking round tlit 
keep of the castle. It happened that the castellan was alu 
taking the air there; so just when we met his lordship 
Ascanio said: "I am going away; farewell for ever!" I 
added : " For ever, is my wish too ; and thus in sooth tbtS 
it be. I shall tell the sentinels not to lei you pass again!' 
Then, turning to the castellan, I begged him with al! mj' 
heart to order the guards to keep Ascanio out, adding: "This 
little peasant comes here to add to my great trouble; I en- 
treat you. therefore, my lord, not to let him enter any more." 
The castellan was much grieved, because he knew him to be 

> AntDDia Pucd, * Floientiae, Cardinal de' Quattia Santi Cotoaa£. 
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a lad of marvellous talents; he was, moreover, so fair of 
person that every one who once set ey^s on him seemed 
bound to love him beyond measure. 

The boy went away weeping. That day he had with him a 
small scimitar, which it was at times his woiit to carry hidden 
beneath his clothes. Leaving the castle theh, and having his 
face wet with tears, he chanced to meet two of my chief 
enemies, Jeronimo the Perugian,' and a certaih Michele, gold- 
smiths both of them. Michele, being Jeronimo's friend and 
Ascanio's enemy, called out: "What is Ascaiiio crying for? 
Perhaps his father is dead ; I mean that father in the castle I " 
Ascanio answered on the instant: "He is Jllive, but you 
shall die this minute." Then, raising his hand, he struck 
two blows with the scimitar, both at the fellow's head; the 
first felled him to earth, the second lopped three fingers off 
his right hand, though it was aimed at his head. He lay 
there like a dead man. The matter was at once reported to 
the Pope, who cried in a great fury : " Since the King wants 
him to be tried, go and give him three days to prepare his 
defence!" So they came, and executed the conmiission 
which the Pope had given them. 

The excellent castellan went off upon the spot to his Holi- 
ness, and informed him that I was no accomplice in the 
matter, and that I had sent Ascanio about his business. So 
ably did he plead my cause that he saved my life from this 
impending tempest Ascanio meanwhile escaped to Taglia- 
cozzo, to his home there, whence he wrote begging a thousand 
times my pardon, and acknowledging his wrong in adding 
troubles to my grave disaster; but protesting that if through 
God's grace I came out from the prison, he meant never to 
abandon me. I let him understand that he must mind his 
art, and that if God set me at large again I would certainly 
recall him. 

"^^ evil 

The castellan was subject to a certain sickness, which came 
upon him every year and deprived him of his wits. The 
sign of its approach was that he kept continually talking, or 
rather jabbering, to no purpose. These humours took a dif- 

'f. #.« Girolamo Pascucd. 
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ferent shape each year : one time he thought be was an 
jar; another time he thought he was a frog, and hop 
about as frogs do; another time he thought he was dead, and 
then they had to bury him ; not a year passed but he got tc 
such hypochondriac notions into his head. At this sea 
he imagined that he was a bat. and when he went abroad to 
take the air, he used to scream like bats in a high thin to 
and then he would flap his hands and body as though he wtrt 
about lo fly. The doctors, when they saw the fit was cominK 
on him, and his old servants, gave him all the distracdoiu 
they could think of; and since they had noticed that he ifc- 
rtved much pleasure from my conversation, they were alvijt 
fetching me to keep him company. At times the poor bob 
detained me for four or five stricken hours without tva 
letting me cease talking. He used to keep me at his table, 
eating opposite to him, and never stopped chatting and mak- 
ing me chal ; but during those discourses I contrived to make 
a good meal. He, poor man, could neither eat nor sleep; to 
that at last he wore me out. I was at the end of my strength: 
and sometimes when I looked at him, I noticed that his eye- 
balls were rolling in a frightful manner, one looking one waj 
and the other in another. 

He took it into his head to ask me whether I had ever had 
a fancy to fly. I answered that it had always been my am- 
bition to do those things which offer the greatest diflicultia 
to men, and that I had done them; as to flying, the God of 
Nature had gifted me with a body well suited for running 
and leaping far beyond the common average, and that with 
the talents I possessed for manual art I felt sure I had ^ 
courage to try flying. He then inquired what methods I 
should use ; to which I answered that, taking into considera- 
tion all flying creatures, and wishing to imitate by art wh»t 
they derived from nature, none was so apt a model as At 
bat. No sooner had the poor man heard the name bat. whidi 
recalled the humour he was suffering under, than he died 
out at the top of his voice: "He says true — he says troe; 
the bat's the thing— the bat's the tiling!" Then he tWlKd 
to me and said : " Benvenuto, if one gave you the opportnnitr, 
should you have the heart to fly?" I said if he wotiM set 
me at liberty, I felt quite up to flying down to Prati, alKr 
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making myself a pair of wings out of waxed linen. There- 
upon he replied: "I too should be prepared to take flight; 
but since the Pope has bidden me guard you as though you 
were his own eyes, and I know you a clever devil who would 
certainly escape, I shall now have you locked up with a hun- 
dred keys in order to prevent you slipping through my 
fingers." I then began to implore him, and remind him that 
I might have fled, but that on account of the word which I 
had given him I would never have betrayed his trust : there- 
fore I begged him for the love of God, and by the kindness 
he had always shown me, not to add greater evils to the 
misery of my present situation. While I was pouring out 
these entreaties, he gave strict orders to have me bound and 
taken and locked up in prison. On seeing that it could not 
be helped, I told him before all his servants : '' Lock me well 
up, and keep good watch on me; for I shall certainly con- 
trive to escape." So they took and confined me with the 
utmost care. 

CVIII 

I then began to deliberate upon the best way of making 
my escape. No sooner had I been locked in, than I went 
about exploring my prison ; and when I thought I had dis- 
covered how to get out of it, I pondered the means of de- 
scending from the lofty keep, for so the great round central 
tower is called. I took those new sheets of mine, which, as 
I have said already, I had cut in strips and sewn together; 
then I reckoned up the quantity which would be sufiicient 
for my purpose. Having made this estimate and put all 
things in order, I looked out a pair of pincers which I had 
abstracted from a Savoyard belonging to the guard of the 
castle. This man superintended the casks and cisterns; he 
also amused himself with carpentering. Now he possessed 
several pairs of pincers, among which was one both big and 
heavy. I then, thinking it would suit my purpose, took it 
and hid it in my straw mattress. The time had now come 
for me to use it ; so I began to try the nails which kept the 
hinges of my door in place.^ The door was double, and the 

^The door seems to hmTe been hung upon hinges with pUtes nmiled into 
the posts. Cellini calls these pUtes bandglte. 
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clinching of the nails could doI be seen ; so that vhca I 
attempted to draw one out. 1 met with the greatest troaWt; 
in the end, however, I succeeded. When I had drawn the 
first nail, I bethought me how to prevent its being notice!. 
For this purpose I mixed some rest, which I had scnpd 
from old iron, with a little wax, obtaining exactly the saint 
colour as (he heads of the long nails which I had extracted. 
Then I set myself to counterfeit these heads and place then 
on the holdfasts ; for each nail I extracted 1 made a counto- 
fcit in wax. 1 left the hinges attached to their door-posuil 
top and bottom by means of some of the same nails that I had 
drawn ; but I took care to cut these and replace them ligbtif, 
so that they only just supported the irons of the hinges, 

All this 1 performed with the greatest difficulty, becanae 
the castellan kepi dreaming every night that I had escaped, 
which made him send from lime lo time to inspect my prisoL 
The man who came had the title and behaviour of a caldh 
poll. He was called Bozza, and used always (o bring irift 
him another of the same sort, named Giovanni and l^d^ 
named Pedignone ; the latter was a soldier, and Boua a 
serving-man. Giovanni never entered my prison widiout 
saying something ofFensive to me. He came from the district 
of Prato, and had been an apothecary in the town there. 
Every evening he minutely examined the holdfasts of iht 
hinges and the whole chamber, and I used to say: " Keep a 
good watch over me. for I am resolved by all means to 
escape." These words bred a great enmity between him and 
me, so that 1 was obliged to use precautions to conceal my 
tools, that is to say, my pincers and a great big poniard and 
other appurtenances. All these I put away together in my 
mattress, where I also kept the strips of linen I had made 
When day broke, I used immediately to sweep my room out: 
and though I am by nature a lover of cleanliness, at thai 
time I kept myself unusually spick and span. After sweep- 
ing up, I made my bed as daintily as I could, laying flowefi 
upon it, which a Savoyard used to bring me nearly tvtfj 
morning. He had the care of the cistern and the casks, and 
also amused himself with carpentering; it was from him I 
stole the pincers which I used in order to draw out the mib 
from the holdfasts of the hinges. 
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cix 

Well, to return to the subject of my bed; when Bozza and 
Pedignone came, I always told them to give it a wide berth, 
BO as not to dirty and spoil it for me. Now and then, just 
to irritate me, they would touch it lightly, upon which I 
cried : "Ah, dirty cowards I I'll lay my hand on one of your 
swords there, and will do you a mischief that will make you 
wonder. Do you think you are fit to touch the bed of a man 
like me? When I chastise you I shall not heed my own life, 
for I am certain to take yours. Let me alone then with my 
troubles and my tribulations, and don't give me more annoy- 
ance than I have already; if not, I shall make you see what a 
desperate man is able to do." These words they reported to 
the castellan, who gave them express orders never to go near 
my bed, and when they came to me, to come without swords, 
but for the rest to keep a watchful guard upon me. 

Having thus secured my bed from meddlers, I felt as 
though the main point was gained; for there lay all things 
needful to my venture. It happened on the evening of a 
certain feast-day that the castellan was seriously indisposed; 
his humours grew extravagant ; he kept repeating that he was 
a bat, and if they heard that Benvenuto had flown away, 
they must let him go to catch me up, since he could fly by 
night most certainly as well or better than myself ; for it was 
thus he argued : " Benvenuto is a counterfeit bat, but I am 
a real one ; and since he is committed to my care, leave me 
to act; I shall be sure to catch him." He had passed several 
nights in this frenzy, and had worn out all his servants, 
whereof I received full information through divers channels, 
but especially from the Savoyard, who was my friend at 
heart. 

On the evening of that feast-day, then, I made my mind 
up to escape, come what might; and first I prayed most 
devoutly to God, imploring His Divine Majesty to protect 
and succour me in that so perilous a venture. Afterwards 
I set to work at all the things I needed, and laboured the 
whole of the night. It was two hours before daybreak when 
at last I removed those hinges with the greatest toil ; but the 
wooden panel itself and the bolt too offered such resistance 
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that 1 could not open the door ; so I had to cut into the wood; 
yet in the end I got it open, and shouldering the strips of 
linen which I had rolled up like bundles of flax upon two 
sticks, I went forth and directed my steps toward the lairiaes 
of the keep. Spying from within two tiles upon the roof, I 
was able at once to clamber up with ease. I wore a while 
doublet with a pair of white hose and a pair of half boots, 
into which I had stuck the poniard I have mentioned. 

After scaling the roof, I took one end of my linen roll 
and attached it to a piece of antique tile which was built 
into the fortress wall ; it happened to jut out scarcely four 
fingers. In order to 5x the band, I gave it the form of a 
stirrup. When I had attached il to that piece of tile, I 
turned to God and said : " Lx)rd God, give aid to my good 
cause : you know that it is good ; you see that I am aiding 
myself." Then I let myself go gently by degrees, supporting 
myself with the sinews of my arms, until I touched lit 
ground. There was no moonshine, but the light of a fiir 
open heaven. When I stood upon my feet on solid earth, 
I looked up at the vast height which I had descended wiBi 
such spirit, and went gladly away, thinking I was free. But 
this was not the case ; for the castellan on that side of the 
fortress had built two lofty walls, the space between which 
he used for stable and henyard; the place was barred with 
thick iron bolts outside. I was terribly disgusted to find 
there was no exit from this trap; but while I paced up and 
down debating what to do, 1 stumbled on a long pole which 
was covered up with straw. Not without great trouble I suc- 
ceeded in placing it against the wall, and then swarmed up 
it by the force of my arms until I reached the top. But since 
the wall ended in a sharp ridge, I had not strength enough 
to drag the pole up after me. Accordingly I made my mind 
up to use a portion of the second roll of linen which I had 
there ; the other was left hanging from the keep of the castle. 
So I cut a piece off, tied it to the pole, and clambered down 
the wall, enduring the utmost toil and fatigue. I was quite 
exhausted, and had, moreover, flayed the inside of my hands, 
which bled freely. This compelled me to rest awhile, and 
I bathed my hands in my own urine. When I thought tliat 
my strength was recovered, I advanced quickly toward the 
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VHat rampart, which faces toward Prati. There I put my 
™ becdlc of linen lines down upon tlie ground, meaning to 
fasten them round a battlement, and descend the lesser as I 
fiad the greater height. But no sooner had I placed the linen, 
fwn I became aware behind me of a sentinel, who was 
going the rounds. Seeing my designs interrupted and my life 
"> peril, 1 resolved to face the guard. This fellow, when he 
"oticed my bold front, and that 1 was marching on him with 
**apon in hand, quickened his pace and gave me a wide 
l«rth, I had left my lines some little way behind; so I 
•UtTied with hasty steps to regain them; and though I came 
within sight of another sentinel, he seemed as though he did 
(tot choose to take notice of me. Having found my lines 
SBd attached them to the battlement, I let myself go. On 
flie descent, whether it was that I thought I had really come 
to earth and relaxed my grasp to jump, or whether my hands 
mre so tired that they could not keep their hold, at any rate 
I fell, struck my head in falling, and lay stunned for more 
than an hour and a half, so far as 1 could judge. 

It was just upon daybreak, when the fresh breeze which 
blows an hour before the sun revived me; yet I did not im- 
mediately recover my senses, for I thought my head had 
been cut off and fancied that I was in purgatory. With time, 
littJc by little, my faculties returned, and I perceived that I 
was outside the castle, and in a flash remembered all my 
adventures. 1 was aware of the wound in my head before I 
knew my leg was broken ; for I put my hands up, and with- 
drew them covered with blood. Then I searched the spot 
well, and judged and ascertained that I had sustained no 
injury of consequence there : but when I wanted to stand up, 
I discovered that my right leg was broken three inches above 
the heel. Not even this dismayed me: I drew forth my 
poniard with its scabbard; the latter had a metal point end- 
ing in a large ball, which had caused the fracture of my leg; 
£or the bone, coming into violent contact with the ball, and 
not being able to bend, had snapped at that point. I threw 
the sheath away, and with the poniard cut a piece of the 
linen which I had left. Then I bound my leg up as well as 
I could, and crawled on all fours with the poniard in my 
Ojd toward the city gate. When I reached it, I found it 
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shut; but I noticed a stone just beneath the door which did 
not appear to be very firmly fixed. This I attempted to dis- 
lodge ; after setting my hands to it, and feeling it move, it 
easily gave way, and I drew it out Through the gap Ihni 
made I crept into the town. 



I had crawled more than five htindred paces from the place 
where I fell, to the gate by which I entered. No sooner had 
I got inside than some mastiff dogs set upon me and bit me 
badly. When they returned to the attack and worried me, 
I drew my poniard and wounded one of them so sharply that 
he howled aloud, and all the dogs, according to their nature, 
ran after him. I meanwhile made the best way I could on 
all fours toward the church of the Trespontina. 

On arriving at the opening of the street which leads to 
Sanf Agnolo, I turned off in the direction of San Piero; and 
now the dawn had risen over me, and I felt myself in 
danger. When therefore I chanced to meet a waler-carriet 
driving his donkey laden with full buckets. I called the fellow, 
and begged him to carry me upon his back to the terrace 
by the steps of San Piero, adding; "I am an unfortunate 
young man, who, while escaping from a window in a love- 
adventure, have fallen and broken my leg. The place from 
which I made my exit is one of great importance; and if 1 
am discovered, I run risk of being cut to pieces; so for 
heaven's sake lift me quickly, and I will give you a crown of 
gold." Saying this, I clapped my hand to my purse, where 
I had a good quantity. He took me up at once, hitched me 
on his back, and carried me to the raised terrace by the steps 
to San Piero. There I bade him leave me, saying he must 
run back to his donkey. 

I resumed my march, crawling always on all fours, and 
making for the palace of the Duchess, wife of Duke Ottavio 
and daughter of the Emperor.* She was his natural child, 
and had been married to Duke Alessandro. I chose her 
house for refuge, because I was quite certain that many of 
my friends, who had come with that great princess from 
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Florence, were tarrying there; also because she had taken 
me into favour through something which the castellan had 
said in my behalf. Wishing to be of service to me, he told 
Jie Pope that I had saved the city more than a thousand 
rrowns of damage, caused by heavy rain on the occasion 
Mrhen the Duchess made her entrance into Rome. He re- 
ated how he was in despair, and how I put heart into him, 
ind went on to describe how I had pointed several large 
pieces of artillery in the direction where the clouds were 
thickest, and whence a deluge of water was already pouring; 
then, when I began to fire, the rain stopped, and at the 
fourth discharge the sun shone out; and so I was the sole 
cause of the festival succeeding, to the joy of everybody. 
On hearing this narration the Duchess said: "That Ben- 
venuto is one of the artists of merit, who enjoyed the good- 
will of my late husband, Duke Alessandro, and I shall always 
hold them in mind if an opportunity comes of doing such 
men service." She also talked of me to Duke Ottavio. For 
these reasons I meant to go straight to the house of her 
Excellency, which was a very fine palace situated in Borgio 
Vecchio. 

I should have been quite safe from recapture by the Pope 
if I could have stayed there; but my exploits up to this 
point had been too marvellous for a human being, and God 
was unwilling to encourage my vainglory; accordingly, for 
my own good. He chastised me a second time worse even 
than the first. The cause of this was that while I was crawl- 
ing on all fours up those steps, a servant of Cardinal Cor- 
naro recognised me. His master was then lodging in the 
palace; so the servant ran up to his room and woke him, 
crying: "Most reverend Monsignor, your friend Benvenuto 
is down there ; he has escaped from the castle, and is crawl- 
ing on all fours, streaming with blood ; to all appearances he 
has broken a leg, and we don't know whither he is going." 
The Cardinal exclaimed at once : " Run and carry him upon 
your back into my room here." When I arrived, he told me 
to be under no apprehension, and sent for the first physicians 
of Rome to take my case in hand. Among them was Maestro 
Jacomo of Perugia, a most excellent and able surgeon. He 
set the bone with dexterity, then bound the limb up, and 
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^^1 bled nic with his own hand. It happened that my vems wen 

^H swollen far beyond their usual siie, and he too wished lo 

^^M make a pretty wide incision; accordingly the blood sprang 

^^1 forth so copiously, and spurted with such force into his iace, 

^^B that he had lo abandon the operation. He regarded this as 

^^1 a very bad omen, and could hardly be prevailed upon to 

^^1 undertake my cure. Indeed, he often expressed a wi^ t9 

^^M leave me, remembering that he ran no little risk 

^^M ment for having treated my case, or rather for havin£ 

^^B proceeded to the end with it. The Cardinal had rae placeil 

^^B in a secret chamber, aiid went off immediately to beg me 

^^M from the Pope. 

I °' 

I ' 



During this while all Rome was in an uproar; for the^ 
had observed the bands of linen fastened to the great keep 

if the castle, and folk were running in crowds to behold sc» 
extraordinary a thing. The castellan had gone off into one 

f his worst 6ts of frenzy; in spite of all his servants, he 
insisted upon taking his flight also from the tower, saying 
that no one could recapture me except himself if he were to 
fly after me. Messer Ruberto Pucci, the father of Messer 
Pandolfo,' having heard of the great event, went in person 
to inspect the place ; afterwards he came to the palace, where 
he met with Cardinal Cornaro, who told him exactly what 
had happened, and how I was lodged in one of his ovp-u 
chambers, and already in the doctor's hands. These two 
worthy men went together, and threw themselves upon their 
knees before the Pope; but he, before they could get a word 
out, cried aloud; " I know all that you want of me." Messer 
Ruberto Pucci then began ; " Most blessed Father, we beg 
you for Heaven's grace to give us up that unfortunate man; 
surely his great talents entitle him to exceptional treatment; 
moreover, he has displayed such audacity, blent with so 
much ingenuity, that his exploit might seem superhuman. 
We know not for what crimes your Holiness has kept him 
so long in prison; however, if those crimes are too ex- 
orbitant, your Holiness is wise and holy, and may your will 
be done unquestioned; still, if they are such as can be c 
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ioDti, we entreat you to pardon him for our sake." The 
Popt, when he heard this, felt shame, and answered: "I 
luvt kept him in prison at the request of some of my people, 
*ince he is a liltle too violent in his behaviour; but recognis- 
ing his talents, and wishing to keep him near our person, we 
M inlended to treat him so well that he should have no 
■fiason to return to France. I am very sorry to hear of his 
9d accident; tetl him to mind his health, and when he is 
^covered, we will make it up to him for all his troubles." 
Those two excellent men returned and told me the good 
'^■s they were bringing from the Pope. Meanwhile the 
*l>ility of Rome, young, old, and all sorts, came to visit me. 
Ke castellan, out of his mind as he was, had himself carried 
' the Pope; and when be was in the presence of his Ho!i- 
-is, began to cry out, and to say that if he did not send me 
lek to prison, he would do him a great wrong. " He es- 
tpcd under parole which he gave me ; woe is me that he 
as flown away when he promised not to fly I " The Pope 
sid, laughing : " Go, go ; for I will give him back to you 
'ithout fail." The castellan then added, speaking to the 
'ope: "Send the Governor to him to find out who helped 
tm to escape; for if it is one of my men, I will hang him 
rom the battlement whence Benvenuto leaped." On his 
eparture the Pope called the Governor, and said, smiling: 
That is a brave fellow, and his exploit is something mar- 
ellous; all the same, when I was a young man, I alsc 
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t that very spot." In so saying 
: for he had been imprisoned in 
ief at the lime when he was ab- 
,' Pope Alexander kept him con- 
ime ; and aflerwards, his offence 
■, had resolved on cutting ofif his 
lead. He postponed the execution, however, till after Cor- 
lus Domini; and Farnese, getting wind of the Pope's will, 
nmunoned Pietro Chiavelluzzi with a lot of horses, and 
oanaged to corrupt some of the castle guards with money. 
Accordingly, upon the day of Corpus Domini, while the Pope 
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was going in processicMi, Famesc got into a basket and was 
let down by a rope to the gronnd. At tliat time the ddRt 
waDs had not been built around the castle; only the frtat 
central tower existed ; so that he had not the same enonnoui 
difficuttj that I met with in escaping; moreover, he haii bta 
hnprisooed junly, and I against all equity. \Vhat be waaiH 
was to brag before the GoverT>or of having in his yoodi 
been spirited and brave; and it did not occur to him that lie 
was calling attention to his own huge rogueries. He uid 
then : " Go and tell liim to reveal his accomplice witbooi 
apprehension to you, be the man who he may be, since I 
have pardoned him; and this yon may assure him without 



So the Governor came to see me. Two days befoit be 
had been made Bishop of Je«:* and when he entered be 
saiti: "Friend Benvenuto, although my office is wont N 
frighten men. I come to set your mind at rest, and to do ihii 
I have full authority from his Holiness*s own lips, who told 
me how he also escaped from Sant' Angelo, but bad niaiijr 
aids and much company, else he would not have been able 
to accomplish iL I swear by the sacraments which 1 cany 
on my person (for I was consecrated Bishop two days since) 
that the Pope has set you free and pardoned you, and is very 
sorry for your accident Attend to your health, and take 
all things for the best ; for your imprisonment, which yoo 
certainly underwent without a shadow of guilt, will have 
been for your perpetual welfare. Henceforward you will 
tread down poverty, and will have to go back to France, 
wearing out your life in this place and in that. Tell me 
then frankly how the matter went, and who rendered yoa 
assistance; afterwards take comfort, repose, and recover." 
I began at the beginning, and related the whole story exactly 
as it had happened, giving him the most minute counter- 
signs, down to the water-carrier who bore me on his back. 
When the Governor had heard the whole, he said : " Of » 
surely these are too great exploits for one man alone; no 
one but you could have performed thera." So he made me 
■Cdlinl coofuKi Jeal with PottimpopsU. Sec sbove, p. atj, note. 
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reach my hand forth, and said: "Be of good courage and 
comfort your heart, for by this hand which I am holding 
you are free, and if you live, shall live in happiness/' While 
thus conversing with me, he had kept a whole heap of great 
lords and noblemen waiting, who were come to visit me, 
saying one to the other: "Let us go to see this man who 
works miracles." So, when he departed, they stayed by me, 
and one made me offers of kindness, and another made me 
presents. 

While I was being entertained in this way, the Governor 
returned to the Pope, and reported all that I had said. As 
chance would have it, Signor Pier Luigi, the Pope's son, 
happened to be present, and all the company gave signs of 
great astonishment His Holiness remarked: "Of a truth 
this is a marvellous exploit." Then Pier Luigi began to 
speak as follows : " Most blessed Father, if you set that man 
free, he will do something still more marvellous, because he 
has by far too bold a spirit. I will tell you another story 
about him which you do not know. That Benvenuto of 
yours, before he was imprisoned, came to words with a 
gentleman of Cardinal Santa Fiore,' about some trifle which 
the latter had said to him. Now Benvenuto's retort was so 
swaggeringly insolent that it amounted to throwing down a 
cartel. The gentleman referred the matter to the Cardinal, 
who said that if he once laid hands on Benvenuto he would 
soon clear his head of such folly. When the fellow heard 
this, he got a little fowling-piece of his ready, with which 
he is accustomed to hit a penny in the middle; accordingly, 
one day when the Cardinal was looking out of a window, 
Benvenuto's shop being under the palace of the Cardinal, he 
took his gun and pointed it upon the Cardinal. The Cardi- 
nal, however, had been warned, and presently withdrew. 
Benvenuto, in order that his intention might escape notice, 
aimed at a pigeon which was brooding high up in a hole 
of the palace, and hit it exactly in the head — a feat one 
would have thought incredible. Now let your Holiness do 
what you think best about him; I have discharged my duty 
by saying what I have. It might even come into his head, 

* Ascanio Sforxa, son of Bosio* Cottnt of Santa Fiore, and grandson of 
Paul 111. He got the hat in i534» At the age of sixteen. 
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imagining that he had been wrongly imprisoned, to fire upon 
your Holiness. Indeed he is too truculent, by far too cod- 
fident in his own powers. When he killed Pompeo, he gave 
him two stabs with a poniard in the throat, in the midst of 
ten men who were guarding him; then he escaped, to their 
great shame, and yet they were no inconsiderable persons." 

CXIII 

While these words were being spoken, the gentleman of 
Santa Fiore with whom I had that quarrel was present, and 
confirmed to the Pope what had been spoken by his son. 
The Pope swelled with rage, but said nothing. I shall now 
proceed to give my own version of the affair, truly and 
honestly. 

This gentleman came to me one day, and showed me a 
little gold ring which had been discoloured by quicksilver, 
saying at the same time : " Polish up this ring for me, and 
be quick about it." I was engaged at the moment upon 
jewel-work of gold and gems of great importance: besides, 
I did not care to be ordered about so haughtily by a man 
I had never seen or spoken to ; so I replied that I did not 
happen to have by me the proper tool for cleaning up his 
ring,^ and that he had better go to another goldsmith. With- 
out further provocation he retorted that I was a donkey; 
whereupon I said that he ¥ras not speaking die truth; tiiat 
I was a better man than he in every respect, but that if he 
kept on irritating me I would give him harder kicks than 
any donkey could. He related the matter to the Cardinal, 
and painted me as black as the devil in hell. Two days after- 
wards I shot a wild pigeon in a cleft high up behind the 
palace. The bird was brooding in that deft, and I had often 
seen a goldsmith named Giovan Francesco della Tacca, from 
Milan, fire at it: but he never hit it On the day when I 
shot it, the pigeon scarcely showed its head, being suspicious 
l>ecause it had been so often fired at. Now this Giovan 
Francesco and I were rivals in shooting wildfowl ; and some 
gentlemen of my acquaintance, who happened to be at my 
shop, called my attention, saying: "Up there is Giovan 

* Ce'Mni rji!'5 h titnr«<«»*. It b picyeil y ciTcialM^ m aovt of bcMi rod 
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Francesco deUa Tacca's pigeon, at which he has so often 
fired; look now, the poor creature is so frightened that it 
hardly ventures to put its head out** I raised my eyes, and 
said: ''That morsel of its head is quite enough for me to 
shoot it by, if it only stays till I can point my gun." The 
gentlemen protested that even the man who invented fire- 
arms could not hit it. I replied : " I bet a bottle of that 
excellent Greek wine Palombo the host keeps, that if it 
keeps quiet long enough for me to point my good Broccardo 
(so I used to call my gun), I will hit it in that portion of its 
head which it is showing." So I aimed my gun, elevating 
my arms, and using no other rest, and did what I had 
promised, without thinking of the Cardinal or any other per- 
son ; on the contrary, I held the Cardinal for my very good 
patron. Let the world, then, take notice, when Fortune has 
the will to ruin a man, how many divers ways she takes! 
The Pope, swelling with rage and grumbling, remained 
revolving what his son had told him. 

cxiv 

Two days afterwards the Cardinal Comoro went to beg 
a bishopric from the Pope for a gentleman of his called 
Messer Andrea Centano. The Pope, in truth, had promised 
him a bishopric; and this being now vacant, the Cardinal 
reminded him of his word. The Pope acknowledged his 
obligation, but said that he too wanted a favour from his 
most reverend lordship, which was that he would give up 
Benvenuto to him. On this the Cardinal replied: "Oh, if 
your Holiness has pardoned him and set him free at my 
disposal, what will the world say of you and me?" The 
Pope answered : '* I want Benvenuto, you want the bishopric ; 
let the world say what it chooses." The good Cardinal en- 
treated his Holiness to give him the bishopric, and for the 
rest to think the matter over, and then to act according 
as his Holiness decided. The Pope, feeling a certain amount 
of shame at so wickedly breaking his word, took what seemed 
a middle course : " I will send for Benvenuto, and in order 
to gratify the whim I have, will put him in those rooms 
which open on my private garden ; there he can attend to his 
recovery, and I will not prevent any of his friends from 

(i6) HO zzxi 
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haJarj^inc on die spec to inicm ae Itet the Pope vis re- 
fcfrof tG hriiTe use back^ bat ttal he ^Kaat to keep mc in i 
^rccdd-floor rcoD ia hts pcirsae ^juif^ wlKre I ooidd rc- 
cerre the Tisits cf sxj iiwiw!^ as I had done in his ovu 
f^scse. I implcced this Messer Andrea to ask the Cardinal 
not to gfre me cp to the Pope; liot to let ae act oo mjr own 
accocnt. I voald hare mrsclf wrapped iq» in a mattress, 
and carried to a safe place ootside Rooie; for if he gare me 
ftp to the' Pope, he wonkl certainlj be scitrfing me to death. 
It is beiiered that when die Car^nal heard mj petition he 
was not ill-disposed to grant it : but Messer Andrea, wanting 
to secure the bishopric denomced me to the Pope, who sent 
at once and had me k>dged in the groimd-floor chamber of 
his private garden. The Cardina] sent me word not to eat 
the food provided for me br the Pope ; he would supply me 
with provisions ; meanwhile I was to keep my spirits tq>, for 
he would work in my cause till I was set free. Matters being 
thus arranged, 1 received daily visits and generous o£Fen 
from many great lords and gentlemeiL Food came from ^ 
Pope, which I refused to touch, only eating that which came 
from Cardinal Comaro ; and thus I remained awhile. 

I had among ray friends a young Greek of the age of 
twenty-five years. He was extremely active in all physical 
exercises, and the best swordsman in Rome; rather poor- 
spirited, however, but loyal to the backbone; honest, and 
ready to believe what people told him. He had heard it 
said that the Pope made known his intention of compen- 
sating me for all I had gone through. It is true that the 
Pope began by saying so, but he ended by saying quite the 
opposite. I then determined to confide in the young Greek, 
and said to him : " Dearest brother, they arc plotting my 
ruin; so now the time has come to help me. Do they 
imagine, when they heap those extraordinary favours on me, 
that I am not aware they are done to betray me ? " The worthy 
young man answered : " My Benvenuto, they say in Rome 
that the Pope has bestowed on you an office with an income 
of five hundred crowns ; I beseech you therefore not to let 
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those suspicions deprive you of so great a windfall." All 
the same I begged him with clasped hands to aid me in es- 
caping from that place, saying I knew well that a Pope of 
that sort, though he could do me much good if he chose, was 
really studying secretly, and to save appearances, how he 
might best destroy me; therefore we must be quick and try 
to save me from his clutches. If my friend would get me 
out of that place by the means I meant to tell him, I should 
always regard him as the saviour of my life, and when 
occasion came would lay it down for him with gladness. The 
poor young man shed tears, and cried: "Oh, my dear 
brother, though you are bringing destruction on your head, 
I cannot but fulfil your wishes; so explain your plan, and I 
will do whatever you may order, albeit much against my 
wilL" Accordingly we came to an agreement, and I dis- 
closed to him the details of my scheme, which was certain 
to have succeeded without difficulty. When I hoped that he 
was coming to execute it, he came and told me that for my 
own good he meant to disobey me, being convinced of the 
truth of what he had heard from men close to the Pope's 
person, who understood the real state of my affairs. Having 
nothing else to rely upon, I remained in despair and misery. 
This passed on the day of Corpus Domini 1539. 

cxv 

After my conversation with the Greek, the whole day 
wore away, and at night there came abundant provisons 
from the kitchen of the Pope; the Cardinal Comaro also 
sent good store of viands from his kitchen; and some 
friends of mine being present when they arrived, I made 
them stay to supper, and enjoyed their society, keeping my 
leg in splints beneath the bed-clothes. An hour after 
nightfall they left me; and two of my servants, having made 
me comfortable for the night, went to sleep in the ante- 
chamber. I had a dog, black as a mulberry, one of those 
hairy ones, who followed me admirably when I went 
out shooting, and never left my side. During the night he 
lay beneath my bed, and I had to call out at least three 
times to my servant to turn him out, because he howled 
so fearfully. When the servants entered, the dog flew at 
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good dogs to divine and foretell tbc mischance conang 
oo tbeir masters. Two of jrou take sticks and beat dx dag 
off; while the others strap Benvenato on this chair; thn 
carry him to the place you wot of." It was, as 1 hive said, 
Ibe night after Corpas Domini, and about four o'clock. 

The officers carried me, well shot up and covered, aad 
ionr of them went in front, making the few passengers win 
were stffl abroad get out of the way. So they bore me lo 
Torre di Nona, sach is the name of the place, and put at 
in the condeijined cell. I was left upon a wretched maltrcu 
nnder the care of a goard, who kept all night moumin{ 
over my bad luck, and sa)-ing to me : " Alas ! poor BenvenulO. 
what have you done to those great folk?" I could w* 
form a very good opinion of what was going to happc^tci 
me, partly by the place in which I found myself, aiw also 
by what the man had told me.' During a portion of ifiil 
night I kept racking my brains what the cause could be 
why God thought fit to try me so, and not being able to 
discover it, I was violently agitated in my soul. The gu»H 
did the best he could to comfort me; but I begged him IM 
the love of God to slop talking, seeing I should be bctttr 
able to compose myself alone in quiet. He promised B 
do as I asked: and then I turned my whole heart to God, 
devoutly entreating Him to deign to take me into iSi 
kingdom. I had, It is true, murmured against my k^ 
because it seemed to me that, so far as human laws go, iBT 
departure from the world in this way would be too unjust; 
it is true also that 1 had committed homicides, but His Vicar 
had called me from my native city and pardoned me by the 
authority he had from Him and from the laws; and what 

> Cellini ihouihl he w» going la hmve hii tbroil cnt. Atid indeed Ac 
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i^^Bt had done had all been done in defence of tVie body which 
*T His Majesty had lent me; so I could not admit that 1 
t I dtserved death according to the dispensation under which 
'*~| nun dwells here; but it seemed that what was happening 
' 1 to me was the same as what happens to unlucky people in 
- f Ihe street, when a stone falls from some great height upon 
*■( 'heir head and kills them; this we see clearly to be the 
influence of the stars; not indeed that the stars conspire to 
'lo us good or evil, but the effect results from their conjunc- 
''Ms, [o which we are subordinated. At the same time I 
l^ow that I am possessed of free-will, and if I could exert 
"» faith of a saint, I am sure that the angels of heaven 
*ould bear me from this dungeon and relieve me of all my 
afflictions; yet inasmuch as God has not deemed me worthy 
"' such miracles, I conclude that those celestial influences 
""isi be wreaking their malignity upon me. In this long 
*ttuygje of the soul I spent some time ; then I found comfort, 
**id fell presently asleep, 

^ When the day dawned, the guard woke mc up and said: 
*Gt, unfortunate but worthy man, you have no more time 
^ go on sleeping, for one is waiting here to give you evil 
*iews." I answered: " The sooner I escape from this earthly 
prison, the happier shall I be; especially as I am sure my 
soul is saved, and that I am going to an undeserved death. 
Christ, the glorious and divine, elects me to the company of 
His disciples and friends, who, like Himself, were con- 
demned to die unjustly. I too am sentenced to an unjust 
death, and I thank God with humility for this sign of grace. 
Why does not the man come forward who has to pronounce 
my doom?" The guard replied: " He is too grieved for you, 
and sheds tears." Then I called him by his name of Messer 
Benedetto da Cagli,' and cried: "Come forward, Messer 
Benedetto, my friend, for now, I am resolved and in good 
frame of mind : far greater glory is it for me to die unjustly 
ihan if 1 had deserved (his fate. Come forward, I beg, and let 
me have a priest, in order that I may speak a couple of words 
with him. I do not indeed stand in need of this, for I have 

■ II wUI be rHBembrMd llial Bentdello da CBgli was ont of Ceilini's 
_ ^Une nxmncn during bii 6rtt iidpciu>nraeni in S. Aniclo. ^^ 
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alrcadj made my heart's confession to my l-ord God; yti I 
shonM tike to observe the ordinances of onr Holy Mother 
Church ; for though she has done me this abominable wrong, 
1 pardon her with all my souL So come, friend Mcsser 
Benedetto, and despatch my business before I lose control 
over my better instincts." 

After I had uttered these words, the worthy man told 
the guard to lock the door, because nothing could be done 
without his presence. He then repaired to the house of 
Signor Pier Luigi's wife, who happened to be in company 
with the Duchess of whom I spoke above.' Presentiog 
himself before them both, he spoke as follows: "My most 
illustrious mistress, I entreat yon for the love of God 
to tell the Pope that he must send some one else to pro- 
nounce sentence upon Benvcnuto and perform my office: 
I renounce the task, and am quite decided not to carry it 
tti rough." Then, sighing, he departed with the strongest 
signs of inward sorrow. The Duchess, who was present, 
frowned and said : " So this is the fine justice dealt out 
here in Rome by God's Vicar! The Duke, my late husband, 
particularly esteemed this man for his good qualities and 
eminent abilities; he was unwilling to let him return to 
Rome, and would gladly have kept him close to his own 
person." Upon this she retired, muttering words of in- 
dignation and displeasure. Signer Pier Luigi's wife, who 
was called Signora Jerolima, betook herself to the Pope, 
and threw herself upon her knees before him in the presence 
of several cardinals. She pleaded my cause so warmly 
that she woke the Pope to shame: whereupon he said: 
" For your sake we will leave him quiet ; yet you must 
know that we had no ill-will against him." These words he 
spoke because of the cardinals who were around him. and 
had listened to the eloquence of that brave-spirited lady. 

Meanwhile I abode in extreme discomfort, and my heart 
kept thumping against my ribs. Not less was the discom- 
fort of the men appointed to discharge the evil business of 
my execution : but when the hour for dinner was already 
past, they betook themselves to their several affairs, and 
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my meal was also served me. This filled me with a glad 
astonishment, and I exclaimed: "For once truth has been 
stronger than the malice of the stars! I pray God, there- 
fore, that, if it be His pleasure, He will save me from this 
(earful peril." Then I fell to eating with the same stout 
heart for my salvation as I had previously prepared for ray 
perdition. I dined well, and afterwards remained without 
seeing or hearing any one until an hour after nightfall. At 
that time the Bargello arrived with a large part of his guard, 
and had me replaced in the chair which brought me on the 
previous evening to the prison. He spoke very kindly to 
tne, bidding me be under no apprehension; and bade his con- 
stables take good care not to strike against my broken leg, 
but to treat me as though I were the apple of their eye. 
The men obeyed, and brought me to the castle whence I 
had escaped; then, when we had mounted to the keep, they 
left me shut up in a dungeon opening upon a little court 
"s there. 



^ The castellan, meanwhile, ill and afflicted as he was, had 
hiniself transpoiled to my prison, and exclaimed ; " Vou 
see that I have recaptured you!" "Yes," said I. "but you 
see that I escaped, as I told you I would. And if I had not 
beea sold by a Venetian Cardinal, under Papal guarantee, 
for the price of a bishopric, the Pope a koman and a Farnese 
(and both of them have scratched with impious hands the 
face of the most sacred laws), you would not have recovered 
me. But now that they ■ have opened this vile way of 
dealing, do you the worst you can in your turn ; I care for 
nothing in the world." The wretched man began shouting 
at the top of his voice: "Ah, woe is me! woe is me! It is 
all the same to this fellow whether he lives or dies, and 
behold, he is more fiery than when he was in health. Put 
htm down there below the garden, and do not speak to me 
of him again, for he is the destined cause of my death." 

So I was taken into a gloomy dungeon below the level 
of a garden, which swam with water, and was full of big 
spiders and many venomous worms. They flung me a 
wretched mattress of course hemp, gave me no supper, and 
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locked foar doors npon me. In thai condition I i 
until the ninetcentb boar of the foDowing dsy. Then I 
received food, aad I reqneated toy jailers to give me some 
of my books to read. None of them ipoke a word, bul 
they referred my prayer to the ttnforttuuite eastelhn, who 
bad made inquiries concerning what I said. Next motniiiE 
they brongbl me an Italian Bible which belonged to HM, 
and a copy of the Chronicles of Giovanni Villani.* When 
I asked for certain other of my books, I was told that I 
could have no more, and thai I had got too many already. 

Thus, then, I continued to exist in misery upon that 
rotten mattress, which in three days soaked up water like 
a sponge. I could hardly stir because of my broken leg; 
and when I had to get out of bed to obey a call of nature. 
I crawled on all fours with ejctreme distress, in order not 
to foul the place I slept in. For one hour and a half each 
day I got a little glimmering of light, which penetrated that 
unhappy cavern through a very narrow aperture. Only for 
so short a space of time could I read; the rest of the day 
and night I abode in darkness, enduring my lot. nor ever 
without meditations upon God and on onr human frailty. 
I thought it certain that a few more days would put an 
end of my unlucky life in that sad place and in that miserable 
manner. Nevertheless, as well as I was able. I comforted 
my soul by calling to mind how much more painful it would 
have been, on passing from this life, to have suffered that 
unimaginable horror of the hangman's knife. Now, being 
as I was, I should depart with the anodyne of sleepiness, 
which robbed death of half its former terrors. Little by 
little I fett my vital forces waning, until at last my vigorous 
temperament had become adapted to that purgatory. When 
I felt it quite acclimatised, I resolved to put up with alt 
those indescribable discomforts so long as it held out. ^_ 



I began the Bible from the commencement, reading s^^ 
reflecting on it so devoutly, and finding in it such deep 
treasures of delight, that, if I had been able, I should have 

>Tbis mcniion ot an Italiaa Bible (bow* tbst wc are ittll In thr din 
bcfoce the CouDcil of TienU 
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laught else but study it. However, light was want- 
ing; and the thought of all my troubles kept recurring and 
gnawing at me in the darkness, until I often made my 
mind up to put an end somehow to my own life. They 
I did not allow me a knife, however, and so it was no easy 
o commit suicide. Once, notwithstanding, I took 
I UkI propped a wooden pole I found there, in position like 
I t trap, I meant to make it topple over on my head, and 
il would certainly have dashed my brains out ; but when I 
hid arranged the whole machine, and was approaching to 
put it in motion, just at the moment of ray setting my hand 
W it, I was seized by an invisible power and flung four 
ttbils from the spot, in such a terror that I lay half dead. 
Lite (hat I remained from dawn until the nineteenth hour, 
*>>en they brought ray food. The jailers must have visited 
^ cell several times without my taking notice of them; 
^'' When at last I heard them. Captain Sandrino Monaldi' 
™** entered, and I heard him saying: "Ah, unhappy raan ! 
r'^old the end to which so rare a genius has come!" 
™*Used by these words, I opened my eyes, and caught 
ftnt of priests with long gowns on their backs, who were 
■"tC?"^" "'^^- y°^ '"'*' "^ ^^ "^^^ dead!" Bozza replied: 
*~^ead I found him, and therefore I told you so." Then 
^y lifted me from where I lay, and after shaking up the 
"r^ttress, which was now as soppy as a dish of maccaroni, 
l^^y flung it outside the dungeon. The castellan, when 
/*^se things were reported to him, sent me another mat- 
*ss. Thereafter, when I searched my memory to find what 
^^*Vild have diverted me from that design of suicide, I came 
^* the conclusion that it must have been some power divine 
**»d my good guardian angel. 



During the following night there appeared to me in 
^Iteams a marvellous being tn the form of a most lovely 
y outh, who cried, as though he wanted to reprove me : 
" Knowest thou who lent thee that body, which thou 
^fouldst have spoiled before its time ? " I seemed to answer 
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that I recognized all things pertaining to me as gifts fnu I 
the God of nature. " So, then," he said. " thoa hast coo- 
letnpl for His handiwork, through this thy will to spoD it? 
Conuntt thyself onto His guidance, and lose not hope in Hi) 
great goodness ! " Much more he added, in words of n 
vellous efficacy, the thousandth part of which I cannot now 
remember. 

I began to consider that the angel of my vision spoke 
the truth. So 1 cast ray eyes around the prison, and aw 
some scraps of rotten brick, with the fragments of which. 
rubbing one against the other, I composed a paste. Thta, 
creeping on all fours, as I was compelled to go, 1 crawled 
up to an angle of my dungeon door, and gnawed a splinter 
from it with my teeth. Having achieved this feat, I waited 
till the light came on my prison; that was from the hour 
of twenty and a half to twenty-one and a half. When i* 
arrived, I began to write, the best I could, on some blanlc 
pages in ray Bible, and rebuked the regents of my intel- 
lectual self for being too impatient to endure this life; they 
replied to my body with excuses drawn from all that thev- 
had suffered: and the body gave them hope of betteK" 
fortune. To this eflect, then, by way of dialogue. I y ~ 
as follows; — 

BmiTBiifD r'n the body. 
Afflicled rcgenlx of my soul I 
Ah. duet ye I bave ye such bate of life? 

Tkf Spirili of hit tout. 
If HesTen against you roll. 
Who Hands for tis> who hvc* us in the ilrife? 
Let lit, O let us go toward better life I 



Najr. go not yet awhile t 

Ye shall be happier and liKhter far — 

Heaven gives (his hope — than ye were ever yet I 

The Spirits. 
We will remain some little wUle^ 

If only by great God you promised are 
Such grace tbat Do worse woes on ns be mL 
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After this I recovered strength ; and when I had heartened 
up myself, I continued reading in the Bible, and my eyes 
became so used to that darkness that I could now read for 
three hours instead of the bare hour and a half I was able 
to employ before. 

With profound astonishment I dwelt upon the force of 
God's Spirit in those men of great simplicity, who believed 
so fervently that He would bring all their heart's desire to 
pass. I then proceeded to reckon in my own case too on 
God's assistance, both because of His divine power and 
mercy, and also because of my own innocence; and at. all 
hours, sometimes in prayer and sometimes in communion 
with God, I abode in those high thoughts of Him. There 
flowed into my soul so powerful a delight from these re- 
flections upon God, that I took no further thought for all 
the anguish I had suffered, but rather spent the day in 
singing psalms and divers other compositions on the theme 
of His divinity. 

I was greatly troubled, however, by one particular annoy- 
ance: my nails had grown so long that I could not touch 
my body without wounding it; I could not dress myself 
but what they turned inside or out, to my great torment 
Moreover, my teeth began to perish in my mouth. I be- 
came aware of this because the dead teeth being pushed 
out by the living ones, my gums were gradually perforated, 
and the points of the roots pierced through the tops of 
their cases. When I was aware of this, I used to pull one 
out, as though it were a weapon from a scabbard, without 
any pain or loss of blood. Very many of them did I lose 
in this way. Nevertheless, I accommodated myself to these 
new troubles also; at times I sang, at times I prayed, and 
at times I wrote by means of the paste of brick-dust I 
have described above. At this time I began composing a 
Capitolo in praise of my prison, relating in it all the accidents 
which had befallen me.^ This poem I mean to insert in its 
proper place. 

^ Capitolo it the technical name for a copy of verses in tersa ritna on a 
chosen theme. Poems of this Idnd, mostly burlesque or satirical, were very 
popular in Cellini's age. They used to be written on trifling or obscene sub- 
jecu in a mock-heroic style. Bemi stamped the character of high art upon 
the species, which liad long been in use among the unlettered Tulgar. See 
lor rarther particnlan Symonds' Rfttaissamct in Italy, toL ▼. chap. xlv. 
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The good castellan used frequently to send messengwj to 
6nd out secretly what I was doing. So it happened on ihi 
last day of July that 1 was rejoicing greatly by myself 
alone while I bethought me of the festival they keep in 
Rome upon the ist of August; and I was saying to mysdf: 
"In former years I kept the feast among the pleasures and 
the frailties of the world; this year I shall keep it in com- 
munion with God. Oh, how far more happy am I Ao) 
than I was then ! " The persons who heard me speak ftae 
words reported them to the caslellan. He was greatly ta- 
noyed, and exclaimed: "Ah, God! that fellow lives uJ 
triumphs in his infinite distress, while I lack all things is 
the midst of comfort, and am dying only on account of him! 
Go quickly, and fling him into that deepest of the subter- 
ranean dungeons where the preacher Foiano was starved to 
death.' Perhaps when he finds himself in such ill pli^t 
he will begin to droop his crest." 

Captain Sandrino Monaldi came at once into my prison 
with about twenty of the castellan's sen-ants. They found 
me on my knees; and I did not turn at their approach, 
but went on paying my orisons before a God the Father, 
surrounded with angels, and a Christ arising victorious from 
the grave, which I had sketched upon the wall with a link 
piece of charcoal I had found covered up with earth. This 
was after I had lain four months upon my back in bed with 
my leg broken, and had so often dreamed that angels came 
and ministered to me, that at the end of those four monlhs 
the limb became as sound as though it never had been 
fractured. So then these fellows entered, all in armouf. 
as fearful of me as though I were a poison-breathing dragon. 
The captain spoke as follows: "You must be aware llwl 
there are many of us here, and our entrance has made a 
tumult in this place, yet you do not turn round." Vihea 
I heard these words. I was well able to conceive what greater 

' Fra HcnrdMlo d» Foitno had incurfcd the wuih of Pope atmtnt Vil. 
by preichini agaiTisl Ihf Medici In Florene*. »- "" —-t t" Dnm- .mI 
Impri«onrd in a nulsome diingron o( S. An|t 



im pcriih miKrublr bi 
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1 might happen (o me. but being used and hardened 
ftnusfortune. I said to them; " Unio this God who supports 
Him in heaven I have turned my soul, my contempla- 
l,and all my vital spirits; to you I have turned precisely 
1 belongs to you. What there is of good in me, you 
'orthy to behold, nor can you touch it. Do then 
llhat which is under your control all the evil you are 
The captain, in some alarm, and not knowing what 
light be on the point of doing, said to four of his tallest 
: " Put all your arms aside." When they had done so, 
Itdded: "Now upon the instant leap on him, and secure 
' D well. Do you think he is the devil, that so many of us 
should be afraid of him? Hold him tight now, that he may 
not escape you." Seized by them with force and roughly 
handled, and anticipating something far worse than what 
afterwards happened, I lifted my eyes to Christ and said: 
"Oh, just God, Thou paidest all our debts upon that high- 
taised cross of Thine: wherefore then must my innocence 
be made to pay the debts of whom I do not even know? 
Nevertheless, Thy will be done." Meanwhile the men were 
carrying mc away with a great lighted torch ; and I thought 
that they were about to throw me down the oubliette of 
Sanunabo. This was the name given to a fearful place which 
had swallowed many men alive ; for when they are cast into 
it, they fall to the bottom of a deep pit in the foundations of 
the castle. This did not. however, happen to me; wherefore 
I thought that I had made a very good bargain when they 
placed me in that hideous dungeon 1 have spoken of, where 
Fra Foiano died of hunger, and left me there without doing 
me further injury. 

When 1 was alone, I began to sing a De profundi! clamavi. 
i Miserere, and !n te Domine spcravi. During the whole of 
that first day of August I kept festival with God, my heart 
rejoicing ever in the strength of hope and faith. On the 
second day they drew me from that hole, and took me back 
again to the prison where I had drawn those representations 
of God. On arriving there, the sight of them filled me with 
such sweetness and such gladness that I wept abundantly. 
On every day that followed, the castellan sent to know what 
1 was doing and saying. The Pope, who had heard the 
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whole history (and I must add that the doctors had ainadj 
given the castellan over), spoke as follows: "Before nj 
castellan dies I will Id him put that Benvenuto to death 
in any way he likes, for he is the cause of his death, and so 
the good man ahall not die unrevenged." On hearing thew 
words from the mouth of Duke Pier Luigi, the castelUa 
replied: "So, then, the Pope has given mc Benvenuto, lad 
wishes me to take my vengeance on him? Dismiss tk 
matter from your mind, and leave me to act." If the ban 
of the Pope was ill-disposed against me, that of the casteHu 
was now at the commencement savage and cruel in the Bt 
treme. At this juncture the invisible being who had diveitd 
me from my intention of suicide, came to me, being still it- 
visible, but with a clear voice, and shook me, and made nc 
rise, and said to me : " Ah me I my Betivenuto, quick, qmek, 
betake thyself to God with thy accustomed prayers, and taj 
out loudly, loudly 1 " In a sudden consternation I fell upon 
my knees, and recited several of my prayers in k toud voice: 
after this 1 said Qui habitat in adjutorio; then I commnoed 
a space with God; and in an instant the same clear aod 
open voice said to me : "Go to rest, and have no furlher 
fear I " The meaning of this was, that (he castellan, aflef 
giving the most cruel orders for my death, suddenly counter- 
manded them, and said: "Is not this Benvenuto the tnu 
whom I have so warmly defended, whom I know of a suretjr 
to be innocent, and who has been so greatly wronged? Oh. 
how will God have mercy on me and my sins if I do not 
pardon those who have done me the greatest injuries? Oh. 
why should I injure a man both worthy and innocent, who 
has only done me services and honour? Go to! instead of 
killing him, I give him life and liberty: and in my will 111 
that none shall demand of him the heavy debt 
for his expenses here which he would elsewise have to ji^' 
This the Pope heard, and took it very ill indeed. 



I meanwhile continued to pray as usual, and to wriit 
my Capitolo, and every night I was visited with the gladdetl 
and most pleasant dreams that could be possibly imagined. 
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It seemed to me while dreaming that I was always in the 
Tisible company of that being whose voice and touch, 
while he was still invisible, I had so often felt To him I 
made but one request, and this I urged most earnestly, 
namely, that he would bring me where I could behold the 
smi. I told him that this was the sole desire I had, and 
that if I could but see the sun once only, I should die con- 
tented. All the disagreeable circumstances of my prison had 
become, as it were, to me friendly and companionable; not 
one of them gave me annoyance. Nevertheless, I ought to 
say that the castellan's parasites, who were waiting for him 
to hang me from the battlement whence I had made my 
escape, when they saw that he had changed his mind to the 
exact opposite of what he previously threatened, were un- 
able to endure the disappointment. Accordingly, they kept 
continually trying to inspire me with the fear of immi- 
nent death by means of various terrifying hints. But, as 
I have already said, I had become so well acquainted with 
troubles of tiiis sort that I was incapable of fear, and 
nothing any longer could disturb me; only I had that one 
great longing to behold the sphere of the sun, if only in 
a dream. 

Thus then, while I spent many hours a day in prayer 
with deep emotion of the spirit toward Christ, I used 
always to say: "Ah, very Son of God! I pray Thee by 
Thy birth, by Thy death upon the cross, and by Thy glorious 
resurrection, that Thou wilt deign to let me see the sun, 
if not otherwise, at least in dreams. But if Thou wilt grant 
me to behold it with these mortal eyes of mine, I engage 
myself to come and visit Thee at Thy holy sepulchre." This 
vow and these my greatest prayers to God I made upon the 
2nd of October in the year 1539. Upon the following morn- 
ing, which was the 3rd of October, I woke at daybreak, 
perhaps an hour before the rising of the stm. Dragging 
myself from the miserable lair in which I lay, I put some 
clothes on, for it had begun to be cold; then I prayed more 
devoutly than ever I had done in the past, fervently im- 
ploring Christ that He would at least grant me the favour of 
knowing by divine inspiration what sin I was so sorely 
expiating; and since His Divine Majesty had not deemed 
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me worthy of beholding the son even in a dream I besought 
Him to let me know the cause of my ptuushmenL 



I had barely uttered these words, when that invisitdc 
being, like a whirlwind, caught me up and bore me awiT 
into a large room, where he made himself visible to mj 
eyes in human form, appearing like a young man whose 
beard is just growing, with a face of indescribable beaaljt, 
but austere, not wanton. He bade me look around the room. 
and said i " The crowd of men thou secst in this place art 
all those who up to this day have been bom and afterward: 
have died upon the earth." Thereupon 1 asked him whji 
he brought me hither, and he answered: "Come with me 
and thou shait soon behold." In my hand I had a poniard, 
and upon my back a coat of mail ; and so he led me tbraogfa 
that vast hall, pointing out the people who were walking by 
innumerable thousands up and down, this way and that. 
He led me onward, and went forth in front of me through 
a little low door into a place which looked tike a narrow 
street; and when he drew me after him into the street, at 
the moment of leaving the hall, behold I was disarmed and 
clothed in a white shirt, with nothing on my head, and I 
was walking on the right hand of my companion. Finding 
myself in this condition, I was seized with wonder, because 
I did not recognise the street ; and when I lifted my eyes. 
1 discerned that the splendour of the sun was striking on a 
wall, as it were a house-front, just above my head. Then I 
said : ■' Oh, my friend ! what must I do in order to be able 
to ascend so high that I may gaze upon the sphere of the 
sun himself?" He pointed out some huge stairs which 
were on my right hand, and said to me : "Go up thither by 
thyself." Quitting his side. I ascended the stairs backwards, 
and gradually began to come within the region of the sun- 
light. Then I hastened my steps, and went on, always 
walking backwards as I have described, until I discovered 
the whole sphere of the sun. The strength of his rays, as 
is their wont, first made me close my eyes; but becoming 
aware of my misdoing, I optened them wide, and gazing 
steadfastly at the sun, exclaimed : " Oh, my sun, for whom 
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I have so passionately yearned ! Albeit your rays may blind 
tnic, I do not wish to look on anything again but this! " So 
I stayed awhile with my eyes fixed steadily on him ; and after 
a brief space 1 beheld in one moment the whole might of those 
great burning rays fling themselves upon the left side of 
ihc sun: so that the orb remained quite clear without its 
rays, and 1 was able to contemplate it with vast delight. 
It seemed to me something marvellous that the rays should 
be removed in that manner. Then 1 reflected what divine 
grace it was which God had granted me that morning, and 
cried aloud : " Oh, wonderful Thy power ! oh, glorious Thy 
virtue! How far greater is the grace which Thou art 
granting me than that which I expected ! " The sun with- 
out his rays appeared to me to be a bath of the purest molten 
gold, neither more nor less. While I stood contemplating 
this wondrous thing. I noticed that the middle of the sphere 
began to swell, and the swollen surface grew, and suddenly 
a Christ upon the cross formed itself out of the same sub- 
stance as the sun. He bare the aspect of divine benignity, 
with such fair grace that the mind of man could not con- 
ceive the thousandth part of it; and while I gazed in ecstasy, 
I shouted: "A miracle! a miracle! O God! O clemency 
Divine! O immeasurable Goodness! what is it Thou hast 
deigned this day to show me ! " While I was gazing and 
exclaiming thus, the Christ moved toward that part where 
his rays were settled, and the middle of the sun once more 
bulged out as it had done before; the boss expanded, and 
suddenly transformed itself into the shape of a most beauti- 
ftil Madonna, who appeared to be silting enthroned on high, 
holding her child in her arms with an attitude of the greatest 
charm and a smile upon her face. On each side of her was 
an angel, whose beauty far surpasses man's imagination. 
I also saw within the rondure of the sun, upon the right 
hand, a figure robed like a priest; this turned its back to 
roe, and kept its face directed to the Madonna and the Christ. 
AJl these things I beheld, actual, clear, and vivid, and kept 
returning thanks to the glory of God as loud as I was able 
The marvellous apparition remained before me little more 

a half a quarter of an hour; then it dissolved, and I was 

ricd back to my dark lair. 
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1 began at once to shout aloud: " The virtue of God hatH 
deigned to show tne all His glory, the which perchance no 
mortal eye hath ever seen before. Therefore I know surely 
that I am free and fortunate and in the grace of God; bat 
you miscreants shall be miscreants still, accursed, and ixrt 
(he wrath of God Mark this, for I am certain of it, lha.t 
on the day of All Saints, (he day upon which I was bom 
in 1500, on the first of November, at four hours after night- 
fall, on that day which is coming you will be forced to lead 
me from this gloomy dungeon; less than this you will not 
be able to do, because I have seen it with these eyes of 
mine and in that throne of God. The priest who kept his 
face turned to God and his back to me, that priest was 
S. Peter, pleading my cause, for the shame he felt that such 
foul wrongs should be done to Christians in his own house. 
You may go and tell it to whom you like; for none on 
earth has (he power (o do me harm henceforward ; and tell 
that lord who keeps me here, that if he will give me wax or 
paper and the means of portraying this glorj- of God which 
was revealed to me. most assuredly shall I convince him of 
that which now perhaps he holds in doubt." 



The physicians gave the castellan no hope of his recoveij, 
yet he remained with a clear intellect, and the humouis 
which used to afflict him every year had passed away. Ht 
devoted himself entirely to the care of his soul, and his 
conscience seemed to smite him, because he felt that I had 
suffered and was suffering a grievous wrong. The Pope 
received information from him of the extraordinary things 
which r related; in answer to which his Holiness sent word 
— as one who had no faith either in God or aught beside — 
that 1 was mad. and Ihat he must do his best to mend his 
health. When (he castellan received this message, he sent 
to cheer me up, and furnished me with writing materials 
and wax, and certain little wooden instruments employed in 
working wax, adding many words of courtesy, which were 
reported by one of his servants who bore me good-will. This 
man was totally the opposite of that rascally gang who 
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wished to see me hanged. I took the paper and the wax, 
d beg;an to work; and white I was working I wrote the 
L-faUowing sonnet addressed to the castellan ; — 

* If I, my lord, could show to you the truth, 
Of tbit Elenial Light to me by Heaven 
la this low life revealed, you sure had given 
Mare heed to mice than lo a monarch's sooth. 

Ah I could the Pastor of Christ's flack in rath 
Believe how God this aoul with sight halh shriven 
Of glory unto which no wight hath striven 
Ere he escaped earth's cave of care uncouth; 

The gitat of Justice, holy and austere, 
Would roll asunder, and rude impious Rage 
Fall chained with shrieks that should assail the sicies 

HkI I but light, ah me I my art should rear 
■ Heaven's high equipage I 
nisery bear so grim a guise." 



On the following day, when the servant of the castellan 
who was my friend brought me my food, I gave him this 
sonnet copied out in writing. Without informing the other 
ill-disposed servants who were my enemies, he handed it to 
the castellan. At that time this worthy man would gladly 
have granted me my liberty, because he fancied that the 
great wrong done lo me was a main cause of his death. He 
took the sonnet, and having read it more than once, ex- 
claimed: "These are neither the words nor the thoughts of 
a madman, but rather of a sound and worthy fellow." 
Without delay he ordered his secretary to take it to the 
Pope, and place il in his own hands, adding a request for 
my deliverance. 

While the secretary was on his way with my sonnet to 
(he Pope, the castellan sent me lights for day and night, 
logether with all the conveniences one could wish for in 
that place. The result of this was that I began to recover 
from my physical depression, which had reached a very seri- 
ous degree. 
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The Pope read the sonnet several times. Tljcn he stnl 
word to the castellan that he meant presently to do wh« 
would be pleasing to him. Certainly the Pope had no un- 
willingness to release me then; but Signer Pier Luigi, his 
son, as it were in the Pope's despite, kept me there hy forct 

The death of the castellan was drawing near; and while 
I was engaged in drawing and modelling that miracle which 
I had seen, upon the morning of All Saints' day he sent 
his nephew, Piero Ugolinj, to show me certain jewels. No 
sooner had I set eyes on ihem than I exclaimed : " Thi) 
is the countersign of my deliverance!" Then the yoaa% 
man, who was not a person of much intelligence, began to 
say ; " Never think of that, Benvenulo ! " I replied : " Take 
your gems away, for I am so treated here that I have no 
light to sec by except what this murky cavern gives, and 
that is not enough (o lest (he quality of precious stones, 
But, as regards my deliverance from this dungeon, the day 
will not end before you come to fetch me out. It shall and 
must be so, and you will not be able to prevent it." The 
man departed, and had me locked in; but after he had 
remained away two hours by the clock, he returned with- 
out armed men, bringing only a couple of lads to assist 
my movements; so after this fashion he conducted me to 
the spacious rooms which I had previously occupied (that 
is to say, in 1538). where I obtained all the cooventences I 
asked for. 

CXXT 

After the lapse of a few days, the castellan, who now 
believed that I was at large and free, succumbed to his 
disease and departed this life. In his room remained hii 
brother, Messer Antonio Ugolini, who had informed the 
deceased governor that I was duly released. From what I 
learned, this Messer Antonio received commission from the 
Pope to let me occupy that commodious prison until he had 
decided what to do with me. 

Messer Durante of Brescia, whom I have previously men- 
tioned, engaged the soldier (formerly druggist of Prato) 
to administer some deadly liquor in my food ; ' the poison 

Fdi the druggiit of Ptalo 
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was to work slowly, producing its effect at the end of four 
or five months. They resolved on mixing pounded diamond 
with my victuals. Now the diamond is not a poison in 
any true sense of the word, but its incomparable hardness 
enables it, unlike ordinary stones, to retain very acute angles. 
When every other stone is pounded, that extreme sharpness 
of edge is lost ; their fragments becoming blunt and rounded. 
The diamond alone preserves its trenchant qualities; where- 
fore, if it chances to enter the stomach together with food, 
the peristaltic motion' needful to digestion brings it into 
contact with the coats of the stomach and the bowels, where 
h sticks, and by the action of fresh food forcing it farther 
inwards, after some time perforates the organs. This even- 
tually causes death. Any other sort of stone or glass 
mingled with the food has not the power t.o attach itself, but 
passes onward with the victuals. Now Messer Durante en- 
trusted a diamond of trifling value to one of the guards; and 
it is said that a certain Lione. a goldsmith of Arezzo. my 
^eat enemy, was commissioned to pound it.' The man hap- 
pened to be very poor, and the diamond was worth perhaps 
some scores of crowns. He told the guard that the dust he 
gave him back was the diamond in question properly ground 
down. The morning when I took it, they mixed it with all 
I had to eat : it was a Friday, and I had it in salad, sauce, and 
pottage. That morning I ate heartily, for 1 had fasted on 
the previous evening; and this day was a festival. It is 
true that I fell the victuals scrunch beneath my teeth; but 
I was not thinking about knaveries of this sort. When I 
had finished, some scraps of salad remained upon my plate, 
and certain very fine and glittering splinters caught my eye 
among these remnants. I collected them, and took them to 
the window, which let a flood of light into the room; and 
while I was examining them, I remembered that the food I 
ale that morning had scrunched more than usual. On ap- 
plying my senses strictly to the matter, the verdict of my 
eyesight was that they were certainly fragments of pounded 
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diamond. Upon this 1 gave myself up without doubt as dca4 
and in my sorrow had recourse with pious hean to hot|r 
prayers. I had resolved the question, and thought that I lai 
doomed. For the space of a whole hour I prayed fervenllv to 
God, returning thanks to Him for so merciful a death. Sioa 
my stars had sentenced me to die, I thought it no bad bargain 
to escape from life so easily. 1 was resigned, and blessed fle 
world and all the years which I had passed in it. Now I 
was returning to a better kingdom with the grace of Gol 
the which I thought I had mast certainly acquired. 

While I stood revolving these thoughts in my miild, I 
held in my hand some flimsy particles of the reputed fit 
mond, which of a truth 1 firmly believed to be such. Xw 
hope is immortal in the human breast; therefore I felt aif- 
self, as it were, lured onward by a gleam of idle expedi- 
tion. Accordingly, I took up a little knife and a few o( 
those particles, and placed them on an iron bar of my pmm. 
Then I brought the knife's point with a slow strong gtiod- 
ing pressure to bear upon the stone, and felt it cnunblt. 
Examining the substance with my eyes, I saw that it wu 
so. In a moment new hope took possession of my soul, and 
I exclaimed: "Here I do not find my true foe. Meswr 
Durante, but a piece of bad soft stone, which cannot do me 
any harm whatever ! " Previously I had been resolved lo 
remain quiet and to die in peace; now 1 revolved other 
plans; but first I rendered thanks to God and blessed pov- 
erty; for though poverty is oftentimes the cause of bring- 
ing men to death, on this occasion it had been the very cause 
of my salvation. I mean in this way: Messer Durante, mj 
enemy, or whoever it was, gave a diamond to Liooe to 
pound for me of the worth of more than a hundred crowns; 
poverty induced him to keep this for himself, and to pound 
for me a greenish beryl of the value of two carltns. think- 
ing perhaps, because it also was a stone, that it would 
work the same effect as the diamond. 



At this time the Bishop of Pavia, brother of the 
of San Secondo, and commonly called Monsignor de' Rossi 
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of Parma, happened to be imprisoned in the castle for some 
troublesome affairs at Pavia.' Knowing him to be my friend, 
I thrust my head out of the hole in my cell, and called him 
with a loud voice, crying that those thieves had given me a 
pounded diamond with the intention of killing me. I also 
sent some of the splinters which I had preserved, by the 
hand of one of his servants, for him to see, I did not 
disclose roy discovery that the stone was not a diamond, 
but told him that they had most assuredly poisoned me, 
after the death of that most worthy man the castellan. 
During the short space of time I had to live, I begged him 
to allow me one loaf a day from his own stores, seeing that 
I had resolved to eat nothing which came from them. To 
this request he answered that he would supply me with 

Messer Antonio, who was certainly not cognisant of the 
plot against my life, stirred up a great noise, and demanded 
to see the pounded stone, being also persuaded that it was 
a diamond ; but on reflection that the Pope was probably 
at the bottom of the affair, he passed it over lightly afler 
giving his attention to the incident. 

Henceforth I ate the victuals sent me by the Bishop, and 
continued writing my Capitolo on the prison, into which I 
inserted daily all the new events which happened to me, 
point by point. Hut Messer Antonio also sent me food; 
and he did this by the hand of that Giovanni of Prato, the 
druggist, then soldier in the castle, whom I have previously 
mentioned. He was a deadly foe of mine, and was the man 
who had administered the powdered diamond. So I told 
htm that I would partake of nothing he brought me unless 
he tasted it before my eyes.' The man replied that Popes 
have their meat tasted. I answered : " Noblemen are bound 
to taste the meat for Popes; in like measure, you, soldier, 
druggist, peasant from Prato, are bound to taste the meat 
for a Florentine of my station." He retorted with coarse 
words, which I was not slow to pay back in kind. 

Now Messer Antonio felt a certain shame for his be- 
haviour; he had it also in his mind to make me pay the costs 

■Gio. drolima de* Rnnl, known In litenture is a |wei and liiMoriu of 
WcendliT imporlince. 
*V* ar ftctva la criifnta. 
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which ihe hte cattcllan. poor man. t 
So he bunied out another of his s 
and sent me lood by (hts ntan'a baod&. The ■ 
for me now with good grace, and oe need ior ahcFcatkn. 
The servant in (|uc3tton told ate that tbe I^>pe was bdnt 
pestered every day by Moiuigoor <Ii Uorioc w*w kept as' ' 
fur my exirailition on tlie part of ibe Frencb Ktog. TIk 
Pupe. hon-Fver, showed little diqtositioa lo pve ne if, 
and Cardinal Farnesc. formerly my £ricad and pativ^ bd 
declared llial 1 ought not to reckon on israii^ from thU 
prbott for some length of time.* I replied lliat I tboiii 
get odt in spile of them alL The excellent yotuig fdiM 
besooghl me to keep quiet, and not to let mcb vordi of 
■ine be heard, for they might do me soane grave iajmr; 
kftvof firm confidence in God. it was my doty to awaii Ht> 
muty, remaining in the meanwhile iranqntL 
thai dK power and goodness of God are not boi 
in awe before th; malign forces of iniquity. 



A few days had passed when the Cardinal of Ferran 
amvnl in Rome. He went lo pay his respects to the Pof^ 
and the Pope detained him up to supper-time. Now the 
PN:^ «•> a nun of grrat laleni for affairs, and he wanted 
b) tak M hit ea»e with the Cardinal about French politics; 
Ereryhody knows that fulk, when they are feasting together, 
say dibigs which they would otherwise retain. This there- 
ftm ha^fMKd The great King Francis was most frank ud 
Itberal in aQ his dealings, and the Cardinal was well a> 
qputnted with his temper. Therefore the latter could indulge 
tlw Ptope bcTDod his baldest expectations. This raised Ui 
Holiness lo a high pilch of merriment and gladness, all dtt 
flMMC hMMHe he was accustomed to drink freely once a week, 
and went indeed to vomit after his indulgence. When. 
iSerefi'Te. the Cardinal observed that the Pope was well 
.hs[xv»e»l, and ripe to grant favours, he begged for me at the 
kind's tiemand, pressing the matter hotly, and proving that 
^n Majesty had it much at heart. Upon this the Pope 

*nik WH At Cktdiaal Alcuuidio. lun ol Pier Luip Faninc. 
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laughed aloud ; he felt the moment for his vomit at hand; 
the excessive quantity of wine which he had drunk was also 
operating ; so he said : " On the spot, this instant, you shall 
take him to your house." Then, having given express orders 
to this purpose, he rose from table. The Cardinal im- 
mediately sent for me, before Signer Pier Luigi could get 
wind of the affair; for it was certain that he would not 
have allowed me to be loosed from prison. 

The Pope's mandatary came together with two great 
gentlemen of the Cardinal's, and when four o'clock of the 
night was passed, they removed me from my prison, and 
brought me into the presence of the Cardinal, who received 
mc with indescribable kindness. I was well lodged, and left 
lo enjoy the comforts of my situation. 

Messer Antonio, the old castellan's brother, and his suc- 
cessor in the office, insisted on extracting from me the costs 
for food and other fees and perquisites claimed by sheriffs 
and such fry. paying no heed to his predecessor's will in 
my hehalf. This affair cost me several scores of crowns; 
but I paid them, because the Cardinal told me to be well 
upon my guard if I wanted to preserve my life, adding that 
had he not extracted me that evening from the prison, I 
should never have got out. Indeed, he had already been 
informed that the Pope greatly regretted having let me go. 



1 now obliged to take a step backwards, in order to 
; the thread of some events which will be found in 
my Capitolo. While I was sojourning those few days in 
the chamber of the Cardinal, and afterwards in the Pope's 
private garden, there came among my other friends to visit 
me a cashier of Messer Bindo Altoviti, who was called 
Bernardo Galluzzi. I had entrusted to him a sum of several 
hundred crowns, and the young man sought me out in the 
Pope's garden, expressing his wish to give back this money 
to the uttermost farthing. I answered that I did not know 
where to place my property, either with a dearer friend or 
in a place that seemed to me more safe. He showed the 
airongcst possible repugnance to keeping it, and I was, as it 



', obligcq to 
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were, obligcfl to fnrcc him. Now thai I had left tea 
for the last thm. I ducovercd that poor BmcuAi C 
was ruined, whereby 1 lost my mone?. Now tride I wTl 
Mill imprtsoncd in that dungeon, I faad a terrible d 
which it seemeil to me th« words of th« greatest c 
were written with a pen upon my forehead; the bcai; •ii 
did this to me repeated at least three ticnes thai I >t/j6c 
liold my tongue and not repon the words to any one. WIm 
I awoke I fell that my forehead had been meddled with h 
my Capitolo upon tlie prison 1 have related manv iaoten 
of this sort. Among otliers, it was told roe (I not kcio«iB( 
what I then prophesied) how everything which aiienn.-e 
happened to Signor Pier Luigi would take place, so cl«;!r 
and so circumstantially that I am under the persnasioa n 
was an nngel from heaven who informed me- I will net 
omit to relate another circumstance also, which fa patofs 
(he most remarkable which has ever happened to any ont 
I do so in order to justiiy the divini^ of God and of IBs 
secrets, who deigned to grant mc thai great favour; for em 
since the time of my strange vision until now an aurede of 
glory (marvellous to relate) has rested on my head. This t* 
visible to every sort of men lo whom I have chosen to pwat 
it out; bnt those have been very few. This halo can te 
observed above my shadow in the morning from the tiaof 
of llic sun for about two hours, and far better when the gran 
is drenched with dew. It is also visible at evening abotit 
sunset, I became aware of it in France at Paris; for tlx 
air in those parts is so much freer from mist, that one cut 
sec il there far better manifested than in Italy, misLs bein; 
far more frequent among us. However, I am always aSt 
to see it and to show it to others, but not so well as in ibc 
country I have mentioned. 

Now I will set forth the Capitolo I wrote in prison, aaS 
in praise of the said prison; after that I will follow tix 
course of Ihc good and evil things which have happened U 
me from time to time ; and I mean also to relate what 
happens in the future. 
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THIS CAPITOLO I WRITE TO LUCA MARTINI, 
ADDRESSING HIM IN IT AS WILL APPEAR." 



Whoso would know the power of God's dominion, 
And bow s man resembles that high good. 
Must lie ia priaon, i» my firm opinion : 

On grjevotis thoughts and cares of home mutt brood. 
Oppressed with carking pains in flesh and bone, 
Far from his native land full many a rpod. 

If joii would fain by worthy deeds he known, 
Seek to lie prisoned without cause, lie long. 
And find no friend to listen to your moan. 

See that men rob you of your all by wrong; 

Add iwrils to your life; be used with force. 
Hopeless of help, by brutal foes and strong. 

» driven at length (o some mad desperate cotine; 
Burst from your dungeon, leap (he castle wall; 
Recaptured, find the prison ten times worse. 

Now listen, Luca, to the best of all 1 

Your leg's been broken; you've been bought and sold; 
Your dungeon's dripping; you've no cloak or shawl. 

Never one friendly word ; your victuals cold 

Arc brought with sorry news by some base groon 
Of Prato — soldier now — druggist of old. 

Hark well how Glory steeps her sons in gloom ! 
You have no seat Co sit on, save the stool : 
Yet were you active from your mother's womb. 

The knave who serves hath orders strict and cool 
To list no word you utter, give you naught. 
Scarcely to ope the door; such is therr rule. 



These toys hath Glory for her n 
No paper, pens. ink. Rre, or 
To exercise the quick brain' 



raling wrought I 
oois of steel, 
teeming thought. 
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Next there is something in itself that will 

Make you right eloquent, a bold brave spark. 
Big with high-soaring thoughts for good and ill. 

Blessed is the man who lies in dungeon dark, 

Languishing many a month, then takes his flight 
Of war, truce, peace he knows, and tells the mark. 

Needs be that all things turn to his delight ; 

The jail has crammed his brains so full of wit. 
They'll dance no morris to upset the wight. 

Perchance thou*lt urge: '* Think how thy life did flit; 
Nor is it true the jail can teach thee lore. 
To fill thy breast and heart with strength of it 1 ** 

Nay, for myself Til ever praise it more : 

Yet would I like one law passed — that the man 
Whose acts deserve it should not scape this score. 

Whoso hath gotten the poor folk in ban, 

rd make him learn those lessons of the jail ; 
For then he*d know all a good ruler can : 

He*d act like men who weigh by reason's scale. 

Nor dare to swerve from truth and right aside. 
Nor would confusion in the realm prevail. 

While I was bound in prison to abide, 

Poison of priests, friars, soldiers I could see; 
But those who best deserved it least I spied. 

Ah ! could you know what rage came over me, 

When for such rogues the jail relaxed her hold ! 
This makes one weep that one was bom to be 1 

111 add no more. Now I'm become fine gold, 
Such gold as none flings lightly to the wind. 
Pit for the best work eyes shall e'er behold. 

Another point hath passed into my mind. 

Which I've not told thee, Luca ; where I wrote 
Was in the book of one our kith and kind.' 

There down the margins I was wont to note 

Each torment grim that crushed me like a vice: 
The paste my hurrying thoughts could hardly float. 

*Uh nostro farentt. He says above that be wrote the Capitolo on the 
caves of hit Bible. 




Credo Td MBg. Salve regiaas prmr 

And PMcraiNtcn: alma I'd then beaunr 

iiont >f)CT wtmm on tilind folk, lame, and pool. 

Afc OK I bow mmmr a tne m; cheek d 

Bla«ched ^ lka« Ettea I ShaD 1 thea fonwcar 
E tknragh them for e 



If (o ike boopila] I came, and Mr 

Find Ibe AuiMOats Unmed. Ill fly : 

* BTself > bnitc beast there.* 

Tb«9e wa«il* Bool sot Bcr wonhipped unctitT, 
Kor those Ko- Hlics, gionoaa. batj. pan. 
The which ilhnoine tank and heaven tuglil 

Bat for I find at ev er y cmgn obscure 

Base Hlies which ipread hook* where fiowcta shoald I 
Needs Biatt I fear lest these to nun lure.* 

To think bMr many walk Uke me in woe ! 

Bora what, kow ilaved to serve thai hateful « 
Soak fivetr. eracefnl, Hke to gods bek>w ! 

I Bw tkM lethal bcraldTy decline 

Fran keavoi like Kghlaing ainons people vaia i 
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The castle's bell must break ere I with strain 

Thence issued; and these things Who speaketh true 
In heaven on earth, to me made wondrous plain.'' 

Next I beheld a bier of sombre hue 

Adorned with broken lilies ; crosses, tears ; 
And on their beds a lost woe-stricken crew.^ 

I saw the Death who racks our souls with fears ; 

This man and that she menaced, while she cried : 
" I clip the folk who harm thee with these shears ! " 



That worthy one then on my brow wrote wide 

With Peter's pen words which — for he bade shun 
To speak them thrice — within my breast I hide.' 

Him I beheld who drives and checks the sun, 

Qad with its splendour 'mid his court on high, 
Seld-seen by mortal eyes, if e*er by one.*® 

Then did a solitary sparrow cry 

Loud from the keep ; hearing which note, I said : 
" He tells that I shall live and you must die 1 " 

I sang, and wrote my hard case, head by head, 
Asking from God pardon and aid in need, 
For now I felt mine eyes outworn and dead. 

Ne'er lion, tiger, wolf, or bear knew greed 

Hungrier than that man felt for human blood ; 
Nor viper with more venomous fang did feed.'* 

The cruel chief was he of robbers' brood. 

Worst of the worst among a gang of knaves ; 
Hist 1 I'll speak soft lest I be understood 1 

Say, have ye seen catchpolls, the famished slaves, 
In act a poor man's homestead to distrain. 
Smashing down Christs, Madonnas, with their staves ? 

So on the first of August did that train 

Dislodge me to a tomb more foul, more cold : — 
November damns and dooms each rogue to pain I *'*' 



«« 



' Allusion to his prevision of the castellan's death. 

* Allusion to his prevision of Pier Luigi Farnese's murder. 

* Allusion to the an^el who visited him in prison. 
>* Allusion to his vision of the sun in the dungeon. 
u An invective against Pier Luisi Farnese. 

u Allusion to the prophetic woras he flung at the officers who took him to 
^oiano's dungeon. 
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EMAINED for some lime in the Cardinal of Ferrara's 
>alace, very well regarded in general by everybody, and 
nuch more visited even than 1 had previously been, 
body was astonished that I should have come out of 
I and have been able to live through such indescribable 
ons ;' and while I was recovering my breath and endcav- 
; to resume the habit of my art, I had great pleasure in 
iling the Capiloio. Afterwards, with a view to re-estab- 
l my strength, I determined to take a journey of a few 
tor change of air. My good friend the Cardinal gave 
irmtssion and lent me horses ; and I had two young 
ns for my companions, one of them a craftsman in my 
the other only a comrade in our journey. We left 
, and look the road to Tagliacozzo, intending to visit my 
Ascanio, who lived there. Oi^.our arrival, I found the 
ogether with his father, brdthers. sisters, and step- 
r. I was entertained by them two days with indescrib- 
indness; then I turned my face towards Rome, taking 
io with me- On the road we fell to conversing about 
rt, which made me die of impatience to get back and 
mence my labours. 

fing reached Rome. I got myself at once in readiness to 
and was fortunate enough to find again a silver basin 
I had begun for the Cardinal before I was imprisoned. 
her with this basin I had begun a very beautiful little 
)ut this had been stolen, with a great quantity of other 
)le articles, 1 set Pagolo. whom I have previously 
sned, to work upon the basin. At the same time I re- 








t twice a ^r to »eBe.briBpit 
ntb bn Hcsacr ljii«i ^Iiimj aod M«»er Galwid Co- 
aao^ndbav «c ned to pass *■ hoar or l«e plcanH];10- 
(»-|Imj- JMCwMlMan^Bs I lad *vi7 bmcIi to do, be hcft {i^ 
HK BC bcsfe eaaaannMS. AHaacodicn»I lad tondKUi 
il of tfe BH of Ac fand of a bof of mehc Oi 
k I cBgi4iuI ia HOagfio two fitde histories. dK oae of Sh 
Giovaaoa frcKhnc ia Ac arildenicss, the otber of Suf 
Aahnfia *-f WJ^g Ac Arian^ <m horseback with a bsh ■ 
ha haad. The fin and corramesB of des^ of this pMce, 
aad ib aictfj M — - *— — .*Jj . aade rmj ooc sa; thil I 

I Ae great ^»"*^~*. who mdced 

btaadh of dM pcofcssinL The Caidinal was so pixiad of it 

ObI he Bsed to CMBfore it c nm pl a c eM lj with Ae other seals 

' ' ~ ~ ' , which were ixaiiy all fn» the 



■take the laodd for a nk-c^ar ; bat he said be sbooU tfte 
BM to leave At beate« track p ttmi ed by soch as fabricated 
these things. Ue»er Lnt^ apropos of diis sall-cellar. made 
an cfaqacnt description of his own idea; Hesser Gabrielb 
Ccsano also spoke e xceedin ^y well to the same pmposc. 
Tbe Caidioal, who was a Tcry Idndly listener, showed ex- 
treme sutsfactioa with tbe designs wluch these two able nea 
of letters had d ej cribtd in words. Then be tnmed to me and 
said: " Hy BeBrcnnto, tbe design of Messer Loigi and thit 
of Hesscr Gabriello please tae botii so wdl that I know not 
bow to choose be tn e eu them; therefore I leave tbe choice 
to yon, who will hare to execute the work." I tepUed is 




follows : 
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5 apparent, my lords, of what vast consequence 
if kings and emperors, and what a marvellous 
brightness of divinity appears in them; nevertheless, if you 
ask some poor humble shepherd which he loves best, those 
foyal children or his sons, he will certainly tell you that he 
loves his own sons best. Now I too have a great affection 
for the children which I bring forth from my art; con- 
sequently the 5rst which I will show you, most reverend 
inonsignor my good master, shall be of my own making and 
jnvmtion. There are many things beautiful enougli in words 
which do not match together well when executed by an 
artist." Then I turned to the two scholars and said: " Vou 
have spoken, 1 will do." Upon this Messer Luigi Alamanni 
Emiled, and added a great many witty things, with the greatest 
charm of manner, in my praise; they became him well, for 
he was handsome of face and figure, and had a gentle 
voice. Messer Gabriello Cesano was quite the opposite, as 
ngly and displeasing as the other was agreeable ; accordingly 
he spoke as he looked. 

Messer Luigi had suggested that I should fashion a Venus 
with Cupid, surrounded by a crowd of pretty emblems, all 
in proper keeping with the subject. Messer Gabriello pro- 
posed that I should model an Amphitrite, the wife of Nep- 
tune, together with those Tritons of the sea, and many 
sacb-like fancies, good enough to describe in words, but 
not lo execute in metal. 

I first laid down an oval framework, considerably longer 
than half a cubit — almost two-thirds, in fact; and upon this 
ground, wishing to suggest the interminglement of land and 
ocean, 1 modelled two figures, considerably taller than a palm 
in height, which were seated with their legs interlaced, sug- 
gesting those lengthier branches of the sea which run up 
into the continents. The sea was a man, and in his hand 
! placed a ship, elaborately wrought in all its details, and 
well adapted to hold a quantity of salt. Beneath him I 
grouped the four sea-horses, and in his right hand he held 
his trident. The earth I fashioned like a woman, with all 
the beauty of form, the grace, and charm of which my art 
was capable. She had a richly decorated temple firmly 
based upon the ground at one side; and here her hand 



'BMtfnirvro cajum 

rwrtd This I bitnded to mxrrc the pepper. In bertti« 
hand I put a coniocapui. oyicrtlowing with all the mw^ 
lr««rcs I could tWnlt of. Below this goddesi b tb. un 
which rcpresetited anh. I coHectwl tbe fairest admils M 
haunt our elohe In the quarter presided oyer bv rtt tot. 
ol ocean, I fashtotwd such chiwce kinds of &Ars aai di& 
M coold be properiy displayed in that tnall saan WU 
remamed of the oral I filled in wi'tfa lnnm>«oniiK» 
Utkia. 

Then 1 waited for the Cardinal; and ^ihta be ok 
attended by the two accomplished gwrtlemen. I producri 
the model I had made in wax. On beholdti^ it. Mow 
Gabriel Ccsano was the first to lift his voice up^ and Id«i: 
-This b a piece which it will take the Ji»es of ten mmlB 
6nish:da not expect, most reverend monsignor. HyoaoriB 
it, to get H in yoor Ufetimc Bent-enoto, it seems, has eheen 
to dwphy his children in a vision, but not to gi« than tt 
Uk tooch. as we did when we spoke of thinps thai eooW k 
cmrriMl out, while be has shown a thing beyond the bmni 
of pOMibility." Uesacr Alamanni took my side ; bat At 
Onlmal said be did not care to undertake so importaol a 
affair. Then I turned to them and said : " Most rtvtiai 
aiDftsignor. and you, fcntlemen, fulfilled with leaniiiig: ! 
tdl yov that 1 hope to complete this piece for whosotrti 
•ban be d cs t i aed to f O ts e sa it;' and each one of yoa M 
Htc to see it ex e cu ted a fanndred times more richly than &t 
awdcL Indeed I bt^ that time will be left mt to jn- 
dnct far greater dnngs Aan this." The Cardinal replied in 
keat: 'Uakss you mate it f or Ibe King, to whom I mos 
•d take yon, I da aof diiak tbat you will make it for aMibct 
^aa aliv«.' Ha be showed rae letters in which the Kin^ 
' ) Itim return as soon as possitilt. 
bim. At Ibis I raised my bvidi 
Oh, when wrill that moment coott 
^akMyf TW Ckttfaal bade me put myself in mdi- 
, aad aiia^i the a^rs I had m Rome. He gate at 
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III 



When the time came to travel, he gave me a fine and 
excellent horse. The animal was called Tomon, because it 
was a gift from the Cardinal Tornon.* My apprentices, 
PiAgolo and Ascanio, were also furnished with good mounts. 

The Cardinal divided his household, which was very 
immerous, into two sections. The first, and the more dis- 
tinguished, he took with him, following the route of 
Xomagna, with the object of visiting Madonna del Loreto, 
and then making for Ferrara, his own home. The other 
section he sent upon the road to Florence. This was the 
Ittger train; it counted a great multitude, including the 
flower of his horse. He told me that if I wished to make 
tiie journey without peril, I had better go with him, other- 
wise I ran some risk of my life. I expressed my inclina- 
tion to his most reverend lordship to travel in his suite. 
Bnt, having done so, since the will of Heaven must be 
accomplished, it pleased God to remind me of my poor sister, 
«iio had suffered greatly from the news of my misfortunes. 
I also remembered my cousins, who were nuns in Viterbo, 
tfie one abbess and the other camerlinga,' and who had 
therefore that rich convent under their control. They too 
liad endured sore tribulation for my sake, and to their fer- 
Tent prayers I firmly believed that I owed the grace of my 
deliverance by God. Accordingly, when these things came 
into my mind, I decided for the route to Florence. I might 
have travelled free of expense with the Cardinal or with 
that other train of his, but I chose to take my own way by 
myself. Eventually I joined company with a very famous 
dockmaker, called Maestro Cherubino, my esteemed friend. 
Thrown together by accident, we performed the journey 
with much enjoyment on both sides. 

I had left Rome on Monday in Passion Week, together 
with Pagolo and Ascanio.* At Monte Ruosi we joined the 
company which I have mentioned Since I had expressed 

'This WM the famous Francois de Toumon, made Cardinal in 1530, and 
employed as minister by Frangois I. 

'This official in a convent was the same as cellarer or superintendent of 
the cellar and provisions. 

*This was 1a arch 22, 1540. 
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my intention of following the Cardinal, I did not anticipate 
thai anv of my enemies would be upon the watch to hara 
me. Yet I ran a narrow risk of coming to grief at MonW 
Ruosi ; for a band of men had been sent forward, well armed, 
to do me mischief there, it was so ordained by God il»i. 
while we were at dinner, these fellows, on the news that 
I «i-as not travelling in the Cardinal's suite, made preparation 
lo attack me. Just at that moment the Cardinal's retiniK 
«rri%-ed, »nd I »-as glad enough to travel with their escort 
ufcljr to Viterbo. From that place onward ! had no apprc- 
heni^ion of danger, especially as I made a point of travellin; 
a few miles in front, and the best men of the retinue kept a 
good watch OTcr mc' I arrived by God's grace safe and 
M>uod at Viterbo, where my cousins and all the convent 
rcccivtd me with tlie greatest kindness. 



Aflcr loTin g Vherb> with the comndes I have nwn- 
tioaed, m pomed our jooraey on horseback, sotnetinte^ in 
froat and K wn et iates behind Uie Cardtnal's bonsehold. Tliis 
brw ig h t « vfou Ifundf Tharsdaj at twentj-two o'clock 
wMmi one stage of Siaa. At this place dicre happened to 
fc* stmt RtuB-hDnes : and die people of the post were 
wsittnc for an m iy mnuii ^ to hire them at a small fee to 
any traTdler who wwdd take ibcm back to die post-sUtion 
in Siena. When I was aware of this, I dtsowtmted from 
my hone Tonua. sndAed one of the beasts whfa my pad 
and stim^c, and faw a {ialio to tte poom m waiting.* 

I Mt^ hane — ier the tmn of ly ?^ »t men lo bring 
aher n^ and rede on in front, wiA»g lo arrive half-an- 
honr (wfier in Siena, whetc [ had wmc friers to Ttsit and 
aBt hn i ia iit tettananct. AUnnfh I went at a snut pace. 
1 (id not w mi d t dbe fo«t.hocs e . When I reached Stena. 
I tatafcd rood VMMnsat Ac an for ft«e penoBs. and tnU 
the (ro«no(ihe have to «ke Ae horse hack to the post, 

^*TW viH'ikm M^Srf to "Ml'' dtawr fa nan* te «> V il 
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5 outside the Camollia gale ; I forgot, however, to 
: tny stirrups and my pad. 
lat evening of Holy Thursday we passed together with 
\ gaiety ; and next morning, which was Good Friday. 
rrcmcmbered my stirrups and tny pad. On my sending for 
tbem. the postmaster replied that he did not mean to give 
them up, because I had overridden his horse. We exchanged 
messages several times, and he kept saying that he meant 
to keep them, adding expressions of intolerable insult. The 
host where I was lodging told me : " You will get ofT well 
if he does nothing worse than to detain your gear ; for you 
must know that he is the most brutal fellow that ever dis- 
graced our city, and has two sons, soldiers of great courage, 
who are even more brutal than he is. I advise you then to 
parchase what you want, and to pursue your journey without 
moving farther in this matter." 

I bought a new pair of stirrups, although I still hoped to 
regain my good pad by persuasion : and since I was very 
well mounted, and well armed with shirt and sleeves of mail, 
and carried an excellent arquebuse upon my saddle-bow, I 
was not afraid of the brutality and violence which that mad 
beast was said to be possessed of. I had also accustomed 
my young men to carry shirts of mail, and had great con- 
6dence in the Roman, who. while we were in Rome together. 
had never left it off, so far as 1 could see; Ascanio loo. 
although he was but a stripling, was in the habit of wearing 
one. Besides, as it was Good Friday, I imagined that the 
madnesses of madmen might be giving themselves a holiday. 
When we came to the Camollia gate, I at once recognised 
the postmaster by the indications given me ; for he was 
blind of the left eye. Riding up to him then, and leaving 
my young men and companions at a little distance. I cour- 
teously addressed him: "Master of the post, if I assure you 
that I did not override your horse, why are you unwilling to 
give me back my pad and stirrups ? " The reply he made 
was precisely as mad and brutal as had been foretold me. 
This roused me to exclaim : " How then I are you not a 
Christian? or do you want upon Good Friday to force us 
both into a scandal ? " He answered that Good Friday or 
the Devil's Friday was all the same to him, and that if I did 





nut late niy&elf away, lie vrould (ell me lo the giwuid iriA 
a spontoon which he had taken up— me and the arquebuK 
I had my hand on. Upon hearing these truculent words, u 
old gentleman of Siena joined us; he was dressed lilu a 
citizen, and was returning from the religious functions proper 
lo that day. It seems that he had gathered the sense of niy 
arguments before be came up to where we stood; and thii 
impelled him to rebuke the postmaster with warmth, taking 
my side, and reprimanding the man*s two sons for not 
doing their duty to passing strangers; so that their mamien 
were an offence to God and a disgrace to the city of Siena. 
The two young fellows w agged their heads without saj-ing a 
word, and withdrew inside the house. Their father, sttug 
to fury by the 5co1<Ung of thxt respectable gentleman, pomtd 
out a volley of abonre blasphemies, and levelled his spootoon, 
swearing he would murder me. When I saw him detenniDcd 
lo do some act of bestial violence, I pointed the mnzile <rf 
my arqnebose, with the object only of keeping him at a 
distance. Doubly enraged by this, he flung himself upon 
BM. Tbough I had prepared the arqnebuse for my defence; 
I had DM yet levelled it exactly at him: indeed it was 
pointed loo U^ It went off of hsdf ; and the ball, striking 
the arcb of the door and gtandng backwards, wounded hhn 
in the throat, so tiiat be fell dead to earth. Upon tins tbe 
two yoong nen came rtntoing oat; one caught up a partisao 
(ron the nek which stood there, the other seized the span- 
toon of Us failicr. Springing npoa my followers, the OM 
wl» bad tbc sfoaboaa smote Pagolo the Roman first abof e 
the left nifflt. The other attached a Uilanese who was in 
oar T'^'mi— ^Jt nd bad the ways and manners of a perfect 
foot Thai naa screamed oat dtat be had nothing m the 
wofM lo do vilb me. and parried the point of the partisan 
with a btdc stkk be bdd; bat thb availed him naught: in 
sfMte of bis words and faidi^, be received a Sesh woond 
in the tuatA. Messer Cberafatno wore the hahh of a priest ; 
for Aoacb be ««s a dockanker by trade, be bdd beuefcc * 
of scMW -nAat bvm Ibe Pope. AKanio, who was weA 
arwwd. stood bh gioand without trying to escape, as the^ 
Milanese bad Amc; so Ibese two came off mfanrt. I baA 
•M ir«n to agr bora^ a^ wbde be waa gaflopioK, !»' 
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F" charged and got my arquebuse in readiness again; but now 
I I turned back, burning with fury, and meaning to play my 
' part this time in earnest. I thought that my young men 
had been killed, and was resolved to die with them. The 
horse had not gone many paces when I met them riding 
toward me, and asked if they were hurt. Ascanio answered 
that Pagolo was wounded to the death. Then I said: "0 
Pa£oIo, my son, did the spontoon then pierce through your 
armour?" "No," he rephed, "for I put my shirt of mail 
in the valise this morning." " So then, I suppose, one wears 
chain-mail in Rome to swagger before ladies, but where 
there is danger, and one wants it, one keeps it locked up in 
a portmanteau ? You deserve what you have got, and you 
are now the cause of sending me back to die here too." 
' While I was uttering these words, 1 kept riding briskly 
I onward ; but both the young men implored me for the love 
of God to save myself and them, and not to rush on certain 
death. Just then I met Messer Cherubino and the wounded 
Milanese. The former cried out that no one was badly 
wounded: the blow given to Pagolo had only gra:ted the 
■ skin;' but the old postmaster was stretched out dead; bis 
sons with other folk were getting ready for attack, and 
we must almost certainly be cut to pieces : " Accordingly, 
Benvenuto, since fortune has saved us from this first tempest, 
do not tempt her again, for things may not go so favourably 
a second time." To this I replied: "If you are satisfied to 
have it thus, so also am I ; " and turning to Pagolo and 
Ascanio, I said; "Strike spurs to your horses, and let us 
gallop to Staggia without stopping;' there we shall be in 
safety." The wounded Milanese groaned out: "A pox upon 
our peccadilloes 1 the sole cause of my misfortune was that 
I sinned by taking a little broth this morning, having nothing 
else to break my fast with." In spite of the great peril we 
vfere in, we could not help laughing a little at the donkey 
and his silly apeeches. Then we set spurs to our horses. 
and left Messer Cherubino and the Milanese to follow at 
(heir leisure. 

, 'Thf l»[iin ii peculiar: il tolfo di Paeato tra ilo lanto rilte cht nan tra 
'Suggia IB Ihe rcxt poX on the way Id Floienci. 
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lur escape, 



'''. 



While we were making our esc&pe, the son^ of the (lead 
roan ran to the Duke of Melfi. and begged for some hght 
horsemen to catch us up and take us prisoners,' The Duke 
upon being informed that we were the Cardinal of Fcnara'i 
, refused to give them troops or leave to follow. We 
meanwhile arrived at Staggia, where we were in safe^. 
There we sent for a doctor, the best ^ho could be had m 
such a place; and on his examining Pagolo, we discovered 
that the wound was only skin-deep; so I felt sure' that 
luld escape without mischief. Then we ordered dinner; 
and at this juncture there arrived Messer Cherubino and 
that Milanese simpleton, who kept always muttering: "A 
plague upon your quarrels," and complaining that he was 
cxcommunicaled because he had not been able to say a single 
Palemosler on that holy morning. He was very ugly, and 
his mouth, which nature had made large, had been expanded 
t three inches by his wnund; so that what with his 
ludicrous Milanese jargon and his silly way of talking, he 
gave us so much matter for mirth, that, instead of bemoaning 
our ill-luck, we could not hold from laughing at every 
word he uttered. When the doctor wanted to sew np 
his wound, and bad already made three stitches with his 
needle, the fellow told him to hold hard a while, since he did 
not want him out of malice to sew his whole mouth up, 
Then he took up a spoon, and said he wished to have his 
mouth left open enough to take that spoon in, in order that 
he might relurti alive to his own folk. These things he said 
with such odd waggings of the head, that we never stopped 
from laughing, and so pursued our journey mirthfully to 
Florence. 

We dismounted at the house of my poor sister, who, 
together with her husband, overwhelmed us with kind atten- 
tions. Messer Cherubino and the Milanese went about 
their business. In Florence we remained four days, during 
which Pagolo got well. It was lucky for us that whenever 
we talked ahout that Milanese donkey, we laughed as much 

■The Dubc of MelE. or Amalfi. wa> BI this time Alfonm Piccnlamini, 
wtine 31 cumain-EFiicrsI of Ihc Sicnrtr in the mlciFid nf Cfaarlei V. 

•Cignebbl. Tbc lubJFCt lo Ibis vL-rb ma; bt eilhei Cdlini or Ihc •loelBt. 
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as our misfortunes madt^us weep, so that we kept laughing 
and crying both at the same moment. 

Pagolo recovered, as I have said, with ease; and then 
we travelled toward Ferrara, where we found our lord 
th« Cardinal had not yet arrived. He had already heard 
of all our accidents, and said, when he expressed his 
concern for them : " I pray to God that I may be allowed to 
bring you alive to the King, according to my promise." In 
Ferrara he sent me to reside at a palace of his, a very 
handsome place called BelSore, close under the city walls. 
There he provided me with all things necessary for my 
work. A little later, he arranged to leave for France with- 
out me; and observing that I was very ill pleased with 
this, he said to me : " Benvenuto, I am acting for your 
welfare; before I take you out of Italy, I want you to know 
exactly what you will have to do when you come to France. 
Meanwhile, push on my basin and the jug with all the speed 
you can. I shall leave orders with my factor to give you 
everything that you may want." 

He then departed, and I remained sorely dissatisfied, 
and more than once I was upon the point of taking myself 
off without license. The only thing which kept me back 
was that he had procured my freedom from Pope Paolo; for 
the rest, I was ill-contented and put to considerable lo.ises. 
However, I clothed ray mind with the gratitude due to 
that great benefit, and disposed myself to be patient and 
to await the termination of the business. So I set myself 
lo work with my two men, and made great progress with 
the jug and basin. The air was unwholesome where we 
lodged, and toward summer we all of us suffered some- 
what in our health. During our indisposition we went 
about inspecting the domain; it was very large, and left 
ra a wild state for about a mile of open ground, haunted 
loo by multitudes of peacocks, which bred and nested 
(here like wildfowl. This put it into my head to charge 
my gun with a noiseless kind of powder; then I tracked 
»me of the young birds, and every other day killed one, 
which furnished us with abundance of meat, of such excel- 
ality that wc shook our sickness off. For several 
1 following wc went on working merrily, and got the 
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jug and basin forward; but it was a task that reqiunl 
much time 



At that period the Dokc of Ferrara came to terms wiii 
Pope Paul about some old matters in dispute betwttti 
them relating to Modena and certain other cities. 
Church having a strong claim to them, the Duke was forced 
Id purchase peace by paying down an enormous suni of 
money ; I think that it exceeded three hundred thousand 
ducats of the Camera. There was an old treasurer in the 
service of the Duke, who had been brought up by his father. 
Duke Alfonso, and was called Messer Girolamo Giliolo. He 
could not endure to see so much money going to the Pope, 
and went about the streets crying: "Duke Alfonso, his 
father, would sooner have attacked and taken Rome wittm 
this money than have shown it to the Pope." Nothing would 
induce him to disburse it; at last, however, the Ouke com — 
petled him to make the payments, which caused the old mar% 
such anguish that he sickened of a dangerous colic and was- 
brought to death's door. During this man's illness the: 
Duke sent for me, and bade me take his portrait; this C 
did upon a circular piece of black stone about the size o£^ 
a little trencher. The Duke took so much pleasure in m^ 
work and conversation, that he not unfrequently posed- 
through four or five hours at a stretch for his own portrait, 
and sometimes invited me to supper. It took me ei^t 
days to complete his likeness ; then he ordered me to design 
the reverse. On it I modelled Peace, giving her the form 
of a woman with a torch in her hand, setting fire to a 
trophy of arms; I portrayed her in an attitude of gladness. 
with very thin drapery, and below her feet lay Fury in de- 
spair, downcast and sad. and loaded with chains. I devoted 
much study and attention to this work, and it won me the 
greatest honour. The Duke was never tired of expressing 
his satisfaction, and gave me inscriptions for both sides of 
the medal. That on the reverse ran as follows: Pretiosa in 
conspectu Domini; it meant that his peace with the Pope bad 
been dearly bought. 
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While I was still engaged upon the reverse of this medal, 
the Cardinal sent me letters bidding me prepare for my 
journey, since the King had asked after me. His next com- 
munication would contain full details respecting all that he 
had promised. Accordingly, I had my jug and basin packed 
up, after showing them to the Duke. Now a Ferrarese 
gentleman named Alberto Bendedio was the Cardinal's agent, 
and he had been twelve years confined to his house, without 
once leaving it, by reason of some physical infirmity. One 
day he sent in a vast hurry for me, saying I must take the 
post at once, in order to present myself before the King of 
France, who had eagerly been asking for me, under the im- 
pression that I was in France. By way of apology, the 
Cardinal told him that I was staying, slightly indisposed, in 
his abbey at Lyons, but that he would have me brought im- 
mediately to his Majesty. Therefore I must lose no time, 
but travel with the post. 

Now Messer Alberto was a man of sterling worth, but 
proud, and illness had made his haughty temper insupport- 
able. As I have just said, he bade me to get ready on the 
spot and take the journey by the common post. I said that 
it was not the custom to pursue my profession in the 'post, 
and that if I had to go, it was my intention to make easy 
stages and to take with me the workmen Ascanio and Pagolo, 
whom I had brought from Rome. Moreover, I wanted a 
servant on horseback to be at my orders, and money suf- 
ficient for my costs upon the way. The infirm old man 
replied, upon a tone of mighty haughtiness, that the sons 
of dukes' were wont to travel as I had described, and in no 
other fashion. I retorted that the sons of my art travelled 
in the way I had informed him, and that not being a duke's 
son, I knew nothing about the customs of such folk; if he 
treated me to language with which my ears were unfamiliar, 
I would not go at all ; the Cardinal having broken faith with 
me, and such scurvy words having been spoken, I should 
make my mind up once for all to take no further trouble 
with the Ferrarese. Then I turned my back, and, he 
threatening, I grumbling, took my leave. 
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I next went to the Duke with toy medal, whidi was & 
He received me with the highest marks of honooi ud , 
esteem. It seems that he had given orders lo Messer GiroUnB 
Giliolo to reward me for my labour with a diamond riq 
worth two hundred crowns, which was to be presented t^ 
Fiaschina, his chamberlain. Accordingly, this fellow, on the 
evening after I had brought the medal, at one hour pn 
nightfall, handed me a ring with a diamond of showy ly^ 
pearance, and spoke as follows on the part of hts mastci 
'■ Take this diamond as a remembrance of his Excellcnq, 
to adorn the unique artist's hand which has produced t 
masterpiece of so singular merit." When day broke, I «■ 
amined the ring, and found the stone to be a miserable tldii 
diamond, worth about ten crowns. 1 fell sure that the Duke 
had not meant to accompany such magnificent compliment! 
with so trifling a gift, but that he must have intended tu 
reward me handsomely. Being then convinced that the 
trick proceeded from his rogue of a treasurer, I gave ^ 
ring to a friend of mine, beting htm to return it to Ac 
chamberlain, Fiaschino, as he best could. The man I cboM 
was Bernardo SalJti, who executed hts commission admirabff. 
Fiaschino came at once to see me, and declared, with Tel» 
ment expostulations, that the Duke would take it very iB 
if I refused a present he had meant so kindly; perhaps 1 
should have to repent of my waywardness. I answered thu 
the ring his Excellency had given me was worth about leo 
crowns, and that the work I had done for him was wotth 
more than two hundred. Wishing, however, to show his 
Excellency how highly I esteemed his courtesy, I should be 
happy if he bestowed on me only one of those rings for the 
cramp, which come from England and are worth lenpence.' 
I would treasure that so long as I lived in remembrance of 
his Excellency, together with the honourable message be 
had sent me; for I considered that the splendid favours of 
his Excellency had amply recompensed my pains. wher*a3 
that paltry stone insulted them. This speech armoyed the 
Duke so much that he sent for his treasurer, and scolded 
him more sharply than he had ever done before. At the same 
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time he gave me orders, under pain of his displeasure, not 
to leave Fcrrara without duly informing him; and com- 
manded the treasurer to present me with a diamond up to 
three hundred crowns in value. The miserly official found 
a stone rising a trifle above sixty crowns, and let it be heard 
that it was worth upwards of two hundred. 

VIII 

Meanwhile Messer Alberto returned to reason, and pro- 
vided me with all I had demanded. My mind was made up 
to quit Ferrara without fail that very day ; but the. Duke's 
attentive chamberlain arranged with Messer Alberto that I 
shouUi get no horses then. I had loaded a mule with my 
baggage, including the case which held the Cardinal's jug 
and basin. Just then a Ferrarese nobleman named Messer 
Alfonso de' Trotti arrived.* He was far advanced in years, 
and a person of excessive affectation; a great dilettante of 
the arts, but one of those men who are very difficult to 
satisfy, and who, if they chance to stumble on something 
which suits their taste, exalt it so in their own fancy that 
they never expect to see the like of it again. Well, this 
Messer Alfonso arrived, and Messer Alberto said to him: 
" I am sorry that you are come so late; the jug and basin 
we are sending to the Cardinal in France have been already 
packed.'' He answered that it did not signify to him; and 
beckoning to his servant, sent him home to fetch a jug in 
white Faenzo clay, the workmanship of which was very 
exquisite. During the time the servant took to go and re- 
turn, Messer Alfonso said to Messer Alberto : " I will tell 
you why I do not care any longer to look at vases; it is 
that I once beheld a piece of silver, antique, of such beauty 
and such finish that the human imagination cannot possibly 
conceive its rarity. Therefore I would rather not inspect 
any objects of the kind, for fear of spoiling the unique im- 
pression I retain of that. I must tell you that a gentleman 
of great quality and accomplishments, who went to Rome 
upon matters of business, had this antique vase shown to 
him in secret. By adroitly using a large sum of money, he 

^This man was a member of a very noble Ferrarese family, and much 
esteemed for his official talents. 
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bribed Ih? person in whose hands it was, and braughl il 
with him to these parts ; but he keeps il jealously from il 
eyes, in order that the Duke may not get wind of it, fearini 
he should in some way be deprived of his treasure." Whilt 
spinning out this lengthy yam, Messer Alfonso did not Icoii 
at me, hecause we were not previously acquainted. Bui 
when that precious cisy model appeared, he displayed ii 
with such airs of ostentation, pomp, and mountebank cen- 
mony. that, after inspecting it, I turned to Messer Albcnn 
and said : " I am indeed lucky to have had the privilege to 
see it!'" Messer Alfonso, quite affronted. let some coo- 
templuous words escape him, and exclaimed: "Who ut 
you, then, you who do not know what you are sayiof?" 
I replied; "Listen for a moment, and afterwards judge 
which of us knows best what he is saying." Then turo- 
ing to Messer Alberto, who was a man of great gravity mJ 
talent, I began: "This is a copy from a little silver goWtl. 
of such and such a weight, which I made at such and sncb 
a time for that charlatan Maestro Jacopo, the surgeon fnia 
Carpi. He came to Rome and spent six months then, 
during which he bedaubed some scores of noblemen and 
unfortunate gentlefolk with his dirty salves, exiractini 
many thousands of ducats from their pockets. At that time 
I made for him this vase and one of a different pattera He 
paid me very badly ; and at the present moment tn Rome 
all the miserable people who used his ointment arc crippW 
and in a deplorable state of health,' It is indeed great glory 
for me that my works are held in such repute among you 
wealthy lords: but I can assure you that during these man; 
years past I have been progressing in iny art with all my 
might, and I think that the vase I am taking with me into 
France is far more worthy of cardinals and kings than that 
piece belonging to your little quack doctor." 

After I had made this speech, Messer Alfonso seemed 
dying with desire to see the jug and basin, but I refuscil 
to open the box. We remained some while disputing the 
matter, when he said that he would go to the Duke and 






'See above, book L, p. g 
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get an order from his Excellency to have it shown him. 
Then Messer Alberto Bendedio, in the high and mighty 
manner which belonged to him, exclaimed: "Before you 
leave this room, Messer Alfonso, you shall see it, without 
employing the Duke's influence." On hearing these words 
I took my leave, and left Ascanio and Pagolo to show it. 
They told me afterwards that he had spoken enthusiastically 
in my praise. After this he wanted to become better ac- 
quainted with me; but I was wearying to leave Ferrara and 
get away from all its folk. The only advantages I had en- 
joyed there were the society of Cardinal Salviati and the 
Cardinal of Ravenna, and the friendship of some ingenious 
musicians;^ no one else had been to me of any good; for the 
Ferrarese are a very avaricious people, greedy of their 
neighbours' money, however they may lay their hands on 
it; they are all the same in this respect. 

At llie hour of twenty-two Fiaschino arrived, and gave 
me the diamond of sixty crowns, of which I spoke above. 
He told me, with a hang-dog look and a few brief words, 
that I might wear it for his Excellency's sake. I replied: 
*' I will do so." Then putting my foot in the stirrup in his 
presence, I set off upon my travels without further leave- 
taking. The man noted down my act and words, and re- 
ported them to the Duke, who was highly incensed, and 
showed a strong inclination to make me retrace my steps. 

IX 

That evening I rode more than ten miles, always at a 
trot; and when, upon the next day, I found myself outside 
the Ferrarese domain, I felt excessively relieved; indeed I 
had met with nothing to my liking there, except those pea- 
cocks which restored my health. We journeyed by the Mon- 
sanese, avoiding the city of Milan on account of the appre- 
hension I have spoken of ;^ so that we arrived safe and 
sound at Lyons. Counting Pagolo and Ascanio and a serv- 
ant, we were four men, with four very good horses. At 

« Cardinal Gioranni Salviati was Archbishop of Ferrara: Cardinal Bene- 
detto Accolti. Archbishop of Ravenna, was then staying at Ferrara: the court 
was famous for iu excellent orchestra and theatrical display of all kinds. 

» The Monsanese is the Mont Cents, Cellini f or^ts that he has not men- 
tioned this apprehension which made him turn aside from Milan. It may 
have been the fear of plague, or perhaps of some enemy. 

(19) HC XXXl 
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* wuu csuned 

When dieiiiok* 
a littk cart, and 

with SQOK 



cf the Kin^ at Fontana Bdio;' tim 
ID tbe Cardmal, ^rlio prcnrided us at 
■ dot evame w« were comfortable. 



Cms. 2ie zzZcwss^ dzr tbe cart tnmed op; so we iiw i ^^' it w i 
GOT rrih^^ aad wbea the Cardmal heard this he told tbe 
Kic^ mbo expressed a wish to see nae at once. I went to 
xci l£a;esvT viih ?&e cap and basin ; tiieii, tqKm entering his 
g r eamgr , I kissed fab imee. and he r ece i Tc d me rery gra- 
oGKLifT. I T^'aTikrd his Hajestj for freeing me from prisco, 
jisf dsa: 2II ptiuc e s nniqoe for g en eiusity npoo this earth, 
as was bis Majestr. lax mider ^Kcial obligatacms to set free 
men cf ta!cct. and particniartj those that were imioceiit, as 
I was: SQch bcnents^ I added, were inscribed npoo the hofk 
of God before anr other good actions. The King, while I 
was deliTering diis speech, continued listening till the end 
with the stmost coortesr, dropping a few words such as only 
he could utter. Then he took the vase and basin, and ex- 
claimed: *' Of a trudi I hardly think the ancients can ha^e 
seen a piece so beautiful as this. I well remember to have 
inspected all the best works, and by the g^reatest masters of 
all Italy, but I never set my eyes on anything which stirred 
me to such admiration/' These words the King addressed in 
French to the Cardinal of Fcrrara, with many others of 
even warmer praise. Then he turned to me and said in 
Italian : " Benvenuto, amuse yourself for a few days, make 
good cheer, and spend your time in pleasure : in the mean- 
while we will think of giving you the wherewithal to execute 
some fine works of art for us.** 



X 

The Cardinal of Ferrara saw that the King had been vastly 
pleased by my arrival ; he also judged that the trifles which I 

« It is thus that Cellini always writes Fontatneblefto. 
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showed him of my handicraft had encouraged him to hope 
for the execution of some considerable things he had in mind. 
At this time, however, we were following the court with the 
weariest trouble and fatigue; the reason of this was that the 
train of the King drags itself along with never less than 
12,000 horse behind it ; this calculation is the very lowest ; for 
when the court is complete in times of peace, there are some 
18,000, which makes 12,000 less than the average. Con- 
sequently we had to journey after it through places where 
sometimes there were scarcely two houses to be found; and 
then we set up canvas tents like gipsies, and suffered at 
times very great discomfort I therefore kept urging the 
Cardinal to put the King in mind of employing me in some 
locality were I could stop and work. The Cardinal answered 
that it was far better to wait until the King should think of 
it himself, and that I ought to show myself at times to his 
Majesty while he was at table. This I did then; and one 
morning, at his dinner, the King called me. He began to 
talk to me in Italian, saying he had it in his mind to execute 
several great works, and that he would soon give orders 
where I was to labour, and provide me with all necessaries. 
These communications he mingled with discourse on divers 
pleasant matters. The Cardinal of Ferrara was there, be- 
cause he almost always ate in the morning at the King's 
table. He had heard our conversation, and when the King 
rose, he spoke in my favour to this purport, as I afterwards 
was informed: "Sacred Majesty, this man Benvenuto is 
Tery eager to get to work again ; it seems almost a sin to let 
an artist of his abilities waste his time." The King replied 
that he had spoken well, and told him to arrange with me all 
things for my support according to my wishes. 

Upon the evening of the day when he received this com- 
mission, the Cardinal sent for me after supper, and told me 
that his Majesty was resolved to let me begin working, but 
that he wanted me first to come to an understanding about 
my appointments. To this the Cardinal added: "It seems 
to me that if his Majesty allows you three hundred crowns 
a year, you will be able to keep yourself very well indeed; 
furthermore, I advise you to leave yourself in my hands, for 
every day offers the opportunity of doing some service in 
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this great kingdom, and I shall exert injsclf with Tigasr n 
your interest." Then I began to speak as foDowt: "Wba 
your most reverend lordship left mc ta Femra, ytn gut 
me a promise, which I had aerer asked for, not lo bnD( ■: 
out of Italy before I clearly understood the tenxis on «kid 
I should be placed here with his Majesty. Instead of tat 
ing to communicate these details, your most rererend ixi 
ship iirgenlty ordered me to cotne by the post, as if as an 
like mine was carried on post-haste. Had you wriltea m 
tell me of three hundred crowns, as yoti have now EpolDo, 
I would not have stirred a fool for twice that snm. N'evc 
iheless, I thank God and your most reverend tordsttip iai 
all things, seeing God has employed you as the iasirfBot 
{or my great good in procuring my liberation from bsptiscv- 
f Stent, Therefore I assure your lordship that all the tntdiki 
re now causing me fall a thousand times sbott of ihf 
great good which you have done me. With all my heart I 
thank you, and take good leave of you ; wherever I may k 
so long as I have life. I will pray God for yoo." The Car- 
dinal was greatly irritated, and cried out in a rage: "G* 
where you choose: it is impossible to help people against 
their will." Some of his good-for-nothing courtiers wta 
were present said: " That fellow sets great store on hiaaH. 
for he is refusing three hundred ducats a year." AaOibct. 
who was a man of talent, replied; "The King will otm 
find his equal, and our Cardinal wants to cheapen him, m 
though he were a load of wood." This was Messer Luip 
Alamanni who spoke to the above effect, as 1 was afierwarff 
informed. All this happened on the last day of October, in 
Dauphine, at a castle the name of which I do not 



On leaving the Cardinal I repaired to my lodging, which 
was three miles distant, in company with a secretary of tit 
Cardinal returning to the same quarters. On the road, to 
man never stopped asking me what I meant to do with my- 
self, and what my own terms regarding the appointment 
would have been. I gave him only one word back for «■ 
swcr, which was that— I knew all When we came to OBf 



1 
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quarters, I found Pagolo and Ascanio there ; and seeing me 
much troubled, they implored me to tell them what was the 
matter. To the poor young men, whe were all dismayed, 
I said for answer: "To-morrow I shall give you money 
Amply sufficient for your journey home. I mean myself to 
go about a most important business without you, which for 
a long lime I have had it in my mind to do." Our room 
adjoined that of the secretary; and 1 think it not improbable 
that he wrote to the Cardinal, and informed him of my pur- 
pose. However, I never knew anything for certain about 
this. The night passed without sleep, and I kept wearying 
for the day, in order to carry out my resolution. 

No sooner did it dawn than I ordered out the horses, 
made my preparations in a moment, and gave the two young 
men everything which I had brought with me, and fifty 
ducats of gold in addition. I reserved the same sum for 
myself, together with the diamond the Duke had given me; 
I only kept two shirts and some well-worn riding-clothes 
which I had upon my back. I found it almost impossible 
to get free of the two young men, who insisted upon going 
with me, whatever happened. At last I was obliged to treat 
theiD with contempt, and use this language: "One of you 
has his first beard, and the other is just getting it; and both 
of you have learned as much from me as I could teach in 
my poor art, so that yoU are now the first craftsmen among 
the youths of Italy. Are you not ashamed to have no courage 
to quit this go-cart, but must always creep about in leading- 
strings? The thing is too disgraceful ! Or if I were to send 
you away without money, what would you say then? Come, 
take yourselves out of my sight, and may God bless you a 
thousand times. Farewell ! " 

I turned my horse and left them weeping. Then I took my 
way along a very fair road through a forest, hoping to make 
at least forty miles that day, and reach the most out-of-the- 
way place I could. I had already ridden about two miles, and 
during thai short time had resolved never to revisit any of 
those parts where I was known. I also determined to abandon 
my art so soon as I had made a Christ three cubits in height, 
reproducing, so far as I was able, that infinite beauty which 
He had Himself revealed to me. So then, being thoroughly 
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-nar -v-aei ne K2{ ie=r a ssi= to prison, he kept him tfaert 
i-r* 7*2^-? IT jcaic before be Set him oot again. This word 
zi:«-.>x rii» ir::*^:. wbes I remembered what I had endnied 
3 jL'.oe. KT - jck sacs te t iuc into oe. that I wheeled my hone 
rriiri: z^jkL-r arnf fc3cwed tbe King's messenger. He kqit 
per~:<nall7 r^a**^rrizig in French through all oar jooniej, 
-HZ •-- ±-c T^TT jreciacts of the coort, at one time bullying, 
Tx.-w ;27=^ Goe ±Kig. then another, till I feh inclined to 
'^cr.T S>i ard tae worfcL 



'^,T- c -r way to the lodgings of the King we passed before 
:!-..•< 'A th* Cardinal of Fcrrara. Standing at his door, he 
ca^e'l t'. sic and said: " Our most Christian monarch has of 
hii '"AT! accord a? signed you the same appointments which 
hi^ Majesty allowed the painter Lionardo da Vinci, that is, 
a <^alar\- of seven hundred crowns; in addition, he will pay 
you for all the works you do for him; also for your journey 
hither he gives you five hundred golden crowns, which wiD 
be paid you before you quit this place." At the end of this 
announcement, I replied that those were offers worthy of the 
great King he was. The messenger, not knowing anything 
about me, and hearing what splendid offers had been made 

1 See above, p. 243. for Cellini's row in tbe Cattle of S. Angelo. 
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pVR by the King, begged my pardon over and over again. 

' Pagolo and Ascanio exclaimed ; " It is God who has helped 
us to get back into so honoured a go-cart I " 

On the day following I went to thanl( the King, who or- 
dered me to make the models of twelve silver statues, which 
were to stand as candelabra round his table. He wanted 
them to represent six gods and six goddesses, and to have 
exactly the same height as his Majesty, which was a trifle 
under four cubits. Having dictated this commission, he 
turoed to his treasurer, and asked whether he had paid me 
the five hundred crowns. The official said that he had re- 
ceived no orders to that effect. The King took this very ill, 
for he had requested the Cardinal to speak to him about it. 
Furthermore, he told me to go to Paris and seek out a place 
to live in, 6tted for the execution of such work; he would 
se« that I obtained it. 

I got the five hundred crowns of gold, and took up my 
quarters at Paris in a house of the Cardinal of Ferrara. 
There I began, in God's name, to work, and fashioned four 
little waxen models, about two-thirds of a cubit each in 
height They were Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, and Vulcan. In 
this while the King returned to Paris ; whereupon I went to 
htm at once, taking my models with me, and my two prentices, 
Ascanio and Pagolo. On perceiving that the King was 
pleased with my work, and being commissioned to execute 
Ihe Jupiter in silver of the height above described, 1 intro- 
duced the two young men. and said that I had brought them 
with me out of Italy to serve his Majesty; for inasmuch as 
they had been brought up by me, I could at the beginning get 
more help from ihem than from the Paris workmen. To 
this the King replied that I might name a salary which I 
thought sufficient for their maintenance. I said that a hun- 
dred crowns of gold apiece would be quite proper, and that 
1 would make them earn their wages well. This agreement 
was concluded. Then I said that I had found a place which 
seemed to mc exactly suited to my industry: it was his 
Majesty's own properly, and called the Little Nello. The 
Provost of Paris was tlien in possession of it from his 
Majesty: but since the Provost made no use of the castle, 
hii Majesty perhaps might grant it rae to employ in his 
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He replied tqnn the instant : " Tbal place U 117 
sc, and I know wcH that the man I gave tt to doei 
not oMabit or me it So )^» shall hare it for the work jai 
have lo do." He tben told his tientenant lo histalt me in \kt 
Ndk. This oScer naide sook resistance, pleading thil ht 
CtmU bM arrj oat ibe order. The King answered in uigci 
Ihu be wnam to bestow Us ptopcr^ on whom he pietxd, 
and on a naa wka wamli sen* him. seeing that ht g« 
ran the Mfaer: Actcfbn be woold hear no nort 
Tbc Kentcnnnt Aen snbmitted that «onie mtH 
lorae n uw H have to be em^jed in order to effect an u- 
Irwtee. To wbadi tbe Kinc answered : " Go, then, and il 1 
tn^n force fo not mnnh. nse a great one." 

Tbe oKciir took ne iuBediatdj to tbe castle, and thm 
pat nw IB fwmniinB. noL bowever, witlxnrt violence ; after 
d«t be waned mt to take vci; good care that I was dM 
■ w rte i ed. I attaOed mj^stii, enrolled serving-men, and 
fcan g b i a n—tity of jAes *nd partbans; bat I remaiiMd 
iw several A^js eiytwd Id gticvms auuojances, for ne 
Ptotoat was a gnu neUcaan of Paris, aiMl all ibe olbet 
gcndefcdk look part acawot ne; tbef attacked me wiAsaA 
■mIB that i coaH hudy hoM mj own against them. I 
■BM not oadl In ■ ention Aat I entered tbe service of tui 
Majes^ in tbe jtmt 1541^ wbicb was cxactlf the jear in 
wUdi 1 KMdbed Ibe ^e of fiDft|r. 



Tbc aiMaita and iaMha I rvcencd wade me bavc recoane 
to Ac Sine. bcK>>C ^ M>ja»r •» cslaUisb me in same 
Heans^nd: ' Wbo «r jron, and what isjNidt 
if and co aa d not con* 
Bblfiag w^ longne ftn^ Ibe Ksns 
iBtinai tiae angray. Then I aid 
*n,*en, jnn are &e Benvonto 
■ J 11 
L. for yon have a^ Ml leave to do so.' I tald lii 
' t dll WMted was to beep Us bvnor: lor Ae 
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RI knew of nothing that could harm me. He gave a little 
h, and said : " Go your ways, then : you shall never want 
iavour." Upon this he told his first secretary, Monsignor 
ai v'illerois, to see me provided and accommodated with all 
I needed.' 

This Villerois was an intimate friend of the Provost, to 
friiom the castle had been given. It was built in a triangle, 
right up against the city walls, and was of some antiquity, 
but had no garrison. The building was of considerable size. 
Monsignor di Villerois counselled me to look about for some- 
thing else, and by all means to leave this place alone, seeing 
that its owner was a man of vast power, who would most as- 
suredly have me killed. I answered that I had come from Italy 
to France only in order to serve that illustrious King; and as 
for dying, I knew for certain that die I must; a little earlier 
or a little later was a matter of supreme indifference to me. 
Now Villerois was a man of the highest talent, excep- 
tionally distinguished in all points, and possessed of vast 
wealth. There was nothing he would not gladly have done 
to harm me, but he made no open demonstration of his mind. 
He was grave, and of a noble presence, and spoke slowly, 
at his ease. To another gentleman, Monsignor di Marmagna, 
the treasurer of Languedoc, he left the duty of molesting 
me.* The first thing which this man did was to look out 
the best apartments in the castle, and to have them fitted up 
for himself. I told him that the King had given me the place 
to serve him in, and that I did not choose it should be oc- 
cupied by any but myself and my attendants. The fellow, 
who was haughty, bold, and spirited, replied that he meant 
to do just what he liked; that I should run my head against 
a wall if I presumed to oppose him, and that Villerois had 
given him authority to do what he was doing. I told him 
ihat, by the King's authority given to me, neither he nor 
Villerois could do it. When I said that he gave vent to 
offensive language in French, whereat I retorted in my own 
kMigue that he lied. Stung with rage, he clapped his hand 
Dpon 3 little dagger which he had; then 1 set my hand also 
Id a large dirk which I always wore for my defence, and 
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cried out : " If you dare to draw. 111 kill 3rou on die spot" 
He had two servants to back him, and I had my two lads. 
For a moment or two Marmagna stood in doubt, not know- 
ing exactly what to do, but rather inclined to mischief, and 
muttering : " I will never put up with such insults." Seeing 
then that the affair was taking a bad turn, I took a sudden 
resolution, and cried to Pagolo and Ascanio : ** When joa 
see me draw my dirk, throw yourselves upon those serving- 
men, and kill them if you can; I mean to kill this fellow at 
the first stroke, and then we will decamp together, with God's 
grace." Marmagna, when he understood my purpose, was 
glad enough to get alive out of the castle. 

All these things, toning them down a trifle, I wrote to the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who related them at once to the King. 
The King, deeply irritated, committed me to the care of 
another officer of his bodyguard who was named Monsignor 
lo Iscontro d'Orbech.* By him I was accommodated with all 
that I required in the most gracious way imaginable. 



XIV 

After fitting up my own lodgings in the castle and the 
workshop with all conveniences for carrying on my business, 
and putting my household upon a most respectable footing, 
I began at once to construct three models exactly of the size 
which the silver statues were to be. These were Jupiter, 
Vulcan and Mars. I moulded them in clay, and set them 
well up on irons; then I went to the King, who disbursed 
three hundred pounds weight of silver, if I remember rightly, 
for the commencement of the undertaking. While I was 
getting these things ready, we brought the little vase and 
oval basin to completion, which had been several months in 
hand. Then I had them richly gilt, and they showed like the 
finest piece of plate which had been seen in France. 

Afterwards I took them to the Cardinal, who thanked me 
greatly ; and, without requesting my attendance, carried and 
presented them to the King. He was delighted with the gift, 
and praised me as no artist was ever praised before. In 
return, he bestowed upon the Cardinal an abbey worth seven 

* Lc Vicomte d'Orbec. It seems that by Iscontro Cellini meant ViseooBt 
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thousand crowns a year, and expressed his intention of re- 
warding me too. The Cardinal, however, prevented him, 
telling his Majesty that he was going ahead too fast, since 
I had as yet produced nothing for him. The King, who was 
exceedingly generous, replied: "For that very reason will 
I put heart and hope into him." The Cardinal, ashamed at 
his own meanness, said : " Sire, I beg you to leave that to 
me; I will allow him a pension of at least three hundred 
crowns when I have taken possession of the abbey." He 
never gave me anything; and it would be tedious to relate 
all the knavish tricks of this prelate. I prefer to dwell on 
matters of greater moment 

XV 

When I returned to Paris, the great favour shown me by 
the King made me a mark for all men's admiration. I re- 
ceived the silver and began my statue of Jupiter. Many 
journeymen were now in my employ; and the work went 
onward briskly day and night; so that, by the time I had 
finished the clay models of Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars, and 
had begun to get the silver statue forward, my workshop 
made already a grand show. 

The King now came to Paris, and I went to pay him my 
respects. No sooner had his Majesty set eyes upon me than 
he called me cheerfully, and asked if I had something fine 
to exhibit at my lodging, for he would come to inspect it. 
I related all I had been doing; upon which he was seized 
with a strong desire to come. Accordingly, after his dinner, 
he set off with Madame de Tampes, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and some other of his greatest nobles, among whom were the 
King of Navarre, his cousin, and the Queen, his sister; the 
Dauphin and Dauphiness also attended him; so that upon 
that day the very flower of the French court came to visit 
me.* I had been some time at home, and was hard at work. 
When the King arrived at the door of the castle, and heard 
our hammers going, he bade his company keep silence. 

^Tfiese personmffei were Madame cTEtampes, the King^s mistress; John of 
Lorraine, son of Duke Rcn^e II.. who was made Cardinal in 1518; Ilenn 
d*Albrct II. and Marnierite de Valois. his wife; the Dauphin, afterwards 
Henri II., and his wife, the celebrated Caterina de' Medici, daughter of 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. 
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^vtnbo&f hi my hoosc was busily employed, so that fat 
unexpcctwl entrance of his Majesty took me by EurpnK. 
Tbe first thisi; he saw on coming into the ^eai hail mi 
nqradt with a bag^ plate of silver in my hand, which I wu 
bauiMC far the body of my Jupiter ; one of my men was Gaiib- 
jng tlw IhwL another the tegs ; and it is easy to imagtoe wloi 
a din «« MMk between us. It haf^tened that a little Ftcncb 
M «u wofUac u my side, who had just been guil^ of 
aoMie triUnc bhtnder. I gave the lad s lack, and, as o^ 
COd4 lack wooM iMve it. caaght him with my foot exactly 
ia Ac faifc WtWMK his legs, and sent him spinning sennl 
JMAk m thtt he came stumbting up against the King prc- 
oUe^ M dw aCMMM when his Majesty arrived. The Kvui 
«*a vMtly ■»— nJ, bat I felt cohered with confastob " 
k(f» to ftA NK tAaX I was engaged upon, UKf toMl 
f» o« WBt iw n: tbtxi he said that he would much r * 
tot Mt taffajr "ir strength on rawnal Uboor, I 
mm M« u 1 «*Ue4. and make Acb do Om^ 
Ik ^mN a» m In hMp «7»lf ia heMi, I 
vWhl wjoT av scnrfees throogh maj 3 
RfiiMM U% Majesty thu Ac aKMaeat I 1 
ilmM Ml ai: ataft Iku air an itself wouM soffer. 1 
an^ lAw awik 1 aiMKi at for hn Majesty. Thinkii^ Hot 
I ifak* Am oaity to hcaf. and bM b(c»se it was Hie t 
W awrit the Cferifaid et Unaiae repeat what be hi ' 
hal I «a|MMi ap nasoas 90 fdlj and dearij. | 
Cki«idlfCRd«t4^ drift: he ifata all' ' ' ~ 
M Maw as MKk orlkdeas I Ited 
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a vvB wvtt ae had ^tei ^ ne kjb^ 
i W ata ci i tohb lalac e. altar luaiaiat oa bc too wmof 
■wta at tkvoar to he here rcnrded. Oa the faOowiac Ay 
r at hia ftwu Wiai IV Carfiaal of Ferran 
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a design, and to lose no time about it. I replied: "Your 
Majesty shall see a model of the sort even sooner than you 
have commanded; for while I was making the basin, I 
thought there ought to be a salt-cellar to match it; therefore 
I have already designed one, and if it is your pleasure, I will 
at once exhibit my conception." The King turned with a 
lively movement of surprise and pleasure to the lords in his 
company — they were the King of Navarre, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and the Cardinal of Ferrara — exclaiming as he 
did so: "Upon my word, this is a man to be loved and 
cherished by every one who knows him." Then he told me 
that he would very gladly see my model. 

I set off, and returned in a few minutes ; for I had only to 
cross the river, that is, the Seine. I carried with me the 
wax model which I had made in Rome at the Cardinal of 
Ferrara's request When I appeared again before the King 
and uncovered my piece, he cried out in astonishment: 
"This is a hundred times more divine a thing than I had 
ever dreamed of. What a miracle of a man! He ought 
never to stop working." Then he turned to me with a beaming 
countenance, and told me that he greatly liked the piece, and 
wished me to execute it in gold. The Cardinal of Ferrara 
looked me in the face, and let me understand that he recog- 
nised the model as the same which I had made for him in 
Rom^ I replied that I had already told him I should carry 
it out for one who was worthy of it The Cardinal, remem- 
bering my words, and nettled by the revenge he thought that 
I was taking on him, remarked to the King: "Sire, this is 
an enormous undertaking; I am only afraid that we shall 
never see it finished. These able artists who have great 
conceptions in their brain are ready enough to put the same 
in execution without duly considering when they are to be 
accomplished. I therefore, if I gave commission for things 
of such magnitude, should like to know when I was likely to 
get them." The King replied that if a man was so scrupulous 
about the termination bf a work, he would never begin any- 
thing at all; these words he uttered with a certain look, 
which implied that such enterprises were not for folk of 
little spirit. I then began to say my say : " Princes who put 
heart and courage in their servants, as your Majesty does 
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by dccO and word, render undertakings of Ihe grealesl mig- 
nitude quite easy. Now that God has sent me so magniScoit 
a patron, I hope to perform for him a multitude of great 
and splendid master-pieces," " I believe it," said the King, 
and rose from table. Then he called me into his chamber. 
and asked rae how much gold was wanted for the salt-cellar, 
"A thousand crowns," I answered. He called his treasurer 
at once, who was the Viscount of Orbec, and ordered bin 
that very day to disburse to me a thousand crowns of good 
weight and old gold. 

When I left his Majesty, I went for the two aolaries wbo 
had helped me in procuring silver for the Jupiter and many 
other things. Crossing the Seine, I then took a small hand- 
bosket, which one of my cousins, a nun, had given me on mj 
journey through Florence. It made for my good fortune 
that I WxA this basket and not a bag. So then, thinking I 
could <Jo the business by daylight, for it was still early, aod 
not caring to interrupt my workmen, and being indisposed to 
lake a servant with me. I set off alone. When I reached 
the house of the treasurer, I found that he had the money 
laid out before him, and was selecting the best pieces as the 
King had ordered It seemed to me. however, that thai 
thief of a (reasurer was doing all he could to postpone the 
payniicnt of the iiioae>-: nor were the pieces counted out until 
three hours after oightfall. 

I meanwhile was not wanting in despatch, for I sent word 
to several of my joorneyinen that they should come and at- 
tend mc, stDCC dw mitter was one of serious importance. 
When I fovnd that tbey did not arrive, I asked the messenger 
if he had done bt errand. The rascal of a groom whom I 
had sent replied diat be had done so, but that they had an- 
swered that they amid not come ; be. however, would gladly 
rarrF ihe money for hml I answered that I meant to carry 
the money myself. By tfus time the contract was drawn tip 
and signed. On the siooey being counted. I pat it all into 
my little haslcet. and then thrust my arm through the two 
handles. Since I did Itus with some diflicalty. the gold n-as 
well shut in. and I carried it more conveniently than if the 
vehicle hail been a bag. I was well armed with shirt and 
sleeves of mail, and having my sword and dagger at ^ 



U. 
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i, made off along the street as quick as my two legs would 



I 

^^■I'tist as I left the house, I observed some servants whis- 
^^^Eing among themselves, who also went off at a round pace 
^^H^snother direction from the one I took. Walking with all 
^^^Hte. I passed the bridge of the Exchange,' and went up 
I along a wall beside the river which led to my lodging in the 
ca^stle. 1 had just come to the Auguslines — now this was 
a very perilous passage, and though it was only five hundred 
paces distant from my dwelling, yet the lodging in the castle 
being quite as far removed inside, no one could have heard 
my voice if I had shouted — when I saw four men with four 
swords in their hands advancing to attack me.' My resolu- 
tion was taken in an instant, I covered the basket with my 
cape, drew my sword, and seeing that they were pushing 
hotly forward, cried aloud: "With soldiers there is only the 
cape and sword to gain; and these, hefore I give them up. 
I hope you'll get not much to your advantage." Then crossing 
my sword boldly with them, I more than once spread out my 
arms, in order that, if tlie ruffians were put on by the ser- 
vatils who had seen me take my money, they might be led to 
judge I was not carrying it. The encounter was soon over; 
for they retired step by step, saying among themselves in 
their own language: "This is a brave Italian, and certainly 
not the man we are after; or if he be the man, he cannot be 
carrying anything." I spoke Italian, and kept harrying them 
with thrust and slash so hotly that I narrowly missed killing 
one or the other. My skill in using the sword made them 
think I was a soldier rather than a fellow of some other 
calling. They drew together and began to fall back, mutter- 
ing all the while beneath their breath in their own tongue. 
I meanwhile continued always calling out, but not too loudly, 
that those who wanted my cape and blade would have to get 
them with some trouble. Then I quickened pace, while they 
still followed slowly at my heels; this augmented my fear, 

by thf Punt Nmf.. 
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for I thought I might be falling into an ambuscade, which 
would have cut me off in tront as well as rear. Accordiaglj, 
when I was at the distance of a hundred paces from iny 
home, I ran with all my might, and shouted at the top ot bt 
voice: "To arms, to arms! out with you, out with youl I 
am being murdered," In a moment four of my young men 
came running, with four pikes in their hands. They wanirf 
to pursue the rufEans, who could still be seen ; but I stopped 
them, tailing back so as to let the villains hear: "TT»« 
cowards yonder, four against one man alone, had not plud 
enough to capture a thousand golden crowns in metal, wbich 
have ahnost broken this arm of mine. Let us haste inside 
and put the money away ; then I will lake my big two-handed 
swonJ, and go with you whithersoever you like." We went 
inside to secure the gold ; and my lads, while expressing d«p 
coacem for the peril I had run, gently chided me, and said: 
" Yon risk yourself too much alone ; the time will come when 
JOB win oMlce us all bemoan your loss." A thousand irords 
ami exdaroatkms were exchanged between us; my ad- 
Tenarics took to fligbt; and we all sat down and stqiped 
Ipgc tb er with mirth and gladness, laughing over dwie 
gicat blows wUch fortune strikes, for good as well as cfil, < 
■BJ wUch. wint time they do Dot hit the mark, IR L 
Jost tbe saaK as ttMMigfa d»ey had not happened.* It is mf | 
tTM ttat ooe says to ooeself: "You will hare had ) 
lesaoB for next tnte." But that is not the case : for foitmK 
alwaya eonea opoo ns in new ways, quite nniorcstai 

xvni 
Ob llw m an iMt which foOowcd ibese events, I made tlK 
first SMfi in Wff wort npoa the great salt-ceUar, pressine 
this a«d MOT (Mkcr pieces kirwaiil with incessant industfT- 
Mv ■ o cfcpecpte at tfab brae, who were pretty oomerous, ^ 
cl^iM kMli anlptDCS and foUsniths. They bdoogcd J^ 
several otImtt. Itattan. Ficncfa. and Germui ; for I took v^ 
best t CwM fia^ sad changed them often, retaioias c^*^ 
t»Kw* w1» knew Aeir fewancss wd. These seleel crafts**** 
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irked lo the bone with perpetual labour. They wanted 
;; but I had a better constitution. Consequently, 

their inability to bear up again^^t such a continuous strain, 
took to eating and drinking copiously, some of the 
Germaas in particular, who were more skilled than their 
comrades, and wanted to march apace with me, sank under 
these excesses, and perished. 

While I was at work upon the Jupiter, I noticed that I had 
plenty of silver to spare. So I took in hand, without con- 
sulting the King, to make a great two-handled vase, about 
one cubit and a half in height. I also conceived the notion 
of casting the large model of my Jupiter in bronze. Having 
up to this date done nothing of the sort, I conferred with 
cenain old men experienced in that art at Paris, and de- 
scribed to them the methods in use with us in Italy. They 
(old me they had never gone that way about the business; 
hut that if I gave them leave to act upon their own principles, 
ihey would bring the bronze out as clean and perfect as the 
clay. I chose to strike an agreement, throwing on them the 
responsibility, and promising several crowns above the price 
they bargained for. Thereupon they put the work in 
progress ; but I soon saw that they were going the wrong 
way about it, and began on my own account a head of Julius 
Cicsar, bust and armour, much larger than the life, which I 
modelled from a reduced copy of a splendid antique portrait 
I had brought with me from Rome. I also undertook an- 
other head of the same size, studied from a very handsome 
girl, whom I kept for my own pleasures. I called this 
Fontaincbleau. after the place selected by the King for his 
particular delight. 

We constructed an admirable little furnace for the casting 
of the bronze, got all things ready, and baked our moulds; 
those French masters undertaking the Jupiter, while I looked 
after my two heads. Then I said: " I do not think you will 
succeed with your Jupiter, because you have not provided 
sufficient vents beneath for the air to circulate; therefore 
you are but losing your time and trouble." They replied 
'hat. if their work proved a failure, they would pay back 
the money I had given on account, and recoup me for cur- 
ipenses ; but they bade me give good heed to my own 
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proceedings,' for the fine heads I meant to cast in my Ittliin 
fashioD would never succeed. 

At this dispute between us there were present the trtai- 
nrers and other gentlefolk commissioned by the King to 
superintend my proceedings. Everything which passed by 
word or act was duly reported to his Majesty. The two 
old men who had undertaken to cast my Jupiter postponed 
the experiment, saying they would like to arrange the mouldi 
of my two heads. They argued that, according to my melhod. 
no success could be expected, and it was a pity to waste sudi 
fine models. When the King was informed of this, he sail 
word that they should give Uieir minds to learning, and not 
try to teach their master. 

So then they put their own piece into the furnace with 
much laughter; while I. maintaining a firm carriage, showing 
neither mirth nor anger (though I felt it), placed my two 
heads, one on each side of the Jupiter. The metal came ill 
right to melting, and we let it in with joy and gladness; it 
filled the mould of the Jupiter most admirably, and at the 
same time my two heads. This furnished them with matter 
for rejoicing and me with satisfaction; for I was not soriy 
to have predicted wrongly of their work, and they made as 
though they were delighted to have been mistaken about 
mine. Then, as the custom in France is. they asked to drink, 
in high good spirits. I was very willing, and ordered a 
handsome collation for their entertainment. When this was 
over, they requested me to pay the money due to them and 
the surplus I had promised. I replied : " You have been 
laughing over what, I fear, may make you weep. On reflec- 
tion, it seems to me that too much metal flowed into your 
mould. Therefore I 5hal! wait until to-morrow before I dis- 
burse more monc>'." The poor fellows swallowed my words 
and chewed the cud of them; then they went home without 
further argument 

.'^t daybreak thev began, quite quietly, to break into the pit 
of the furnace. They could not uncover their large mould 
until they had extracted my two heads; these were in ex- 
cellent condition, and they placed them where they could be 
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well seen. When they came to Jupiter, and had dug but 
Karcely two cubits, they sent up such a yell, they and their 
four workmen, that it woke me up. Fancying it was a shout 
of triumph, 1 set off running, for my bedroom was at the 
distance of more than five hundred paces. On reaching the 
spot, I found them looking like the guardians of Christ's 
sepulchre in a picture, downcast and terrified. Casting a 
hasty glance upon my two heads, and seeing they were all 
right, I tempered my annoyance with the pleasure that sight 
gave me. Then they began to make excuses, crying: "Our 
bad luck ! " I retorted : " Your luck has been most excellent, 
but what has been indeed bad is your deficiency of knowl- 
edge; had I only seen you put the soul' into your mould, 
I could have taught you with one word how to cast the figure 
without fault. This would have brought me great honour 
and you much profit. I shall be able to make good my repu- 
tation; but you will now lose both your honour and your 
profit. Let then this lesson teach you another lime to work, 
and not to poke fun at your masters." 

They prayed me lo have pity on them, confessing I was 
right, but pleading that, unless I helped them, the costs they 
had to bear and the loss they had sustained would tuni them 
and their families upon the streets a-begging. 1 answered 
that if the King's treasurers obliged them to pay according 
to their contract, I would defray the cost out of my own 
purse, because 1 saw that they had honestly and heartily 
performed their task according to their knowledge. This 
way of mine in dealing with them raised the good-will of the 
King's treasurers and other officers toward me to a pitch 
which cannot be described. The whole affair was written 
to his Majesty, who being without a paragon for gener- 
osity, gave directions that all I ordered in this matter should 
be done. 

XIX 

About this time the illustrious soldier Piero Strozzi arrived 
in France, and reminded the King that he had promised him 
letters of naturalisation. These were accordingly made out; 

1 lilcrally br the Engliih oord 
ng the black, lomcwhat iniBllcr 
Ti In order lo ofalain a hallow, 
jivei [arm to Ihcii liqoid meUl, 
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and at the same time the King said: " Let them be also given 
to Benvenmo. mon ami, and take them immediately to his 
house, and let him have them without the payment of anv 
fees." Those of the great Strozzi' cost him several hundred 
ducats: mine were brought mc by one of the King's chiel 
secretaries, Messer Antonio Massone.* This gentleman pre- 
sented ihcm with many expressions of kindness from his 
Majesty, saying: " The King makes you a gift of these, in 
order that you may be encouraged to serve him; they are 
letters of naturalisation." Then he told me how Ihey had 
been given to Piero Strozzi at his particular request, andonlj 
after a long time of waiting, as a special mark of favour; 
the King had sent mine of his own accord, and such an aei 
of grace had never been heard of in that realm before. When 
I heard these words. I thanked his Majesty with heartiness; 
but I begged the secretary to have the kindness to lell me 
what letters of naturalisation meant. He was a man ac- 
complished and polite, who spoke Italian excellently. At 
first my question made him laugh; then he recovered his 
gravity, and told me in my own language what the papers 
signified, adding that they conferred one of the highest dig- 
nities a foreigner could obtain: "indeed, it is a far greater 
honour than to be made a nobleman of Venice." 

When he left me. he returned and told his Majesty, who 
laughed awhile, and then said : " Now I wish him to know 
my object in sending those letters of naturalisation. Go and 
install him lord of the castle of the Little Nello, where he 
lives, and which is a part of my demesne. He will know 
what that means better than he understood about the letters 
of naturalisation." A messenger brought me the patent, 
upon which I wanted to give him a gratuity. He refused ic 
•ccept it, sayit^ thai his Majesty had so ordered. Thesf 
lettrrs of nataralisation. together with the patent for th( 
castle. I brought with me when I returned to Italy; wher- 
ever I go and wherever I may end my days. 1 shall endeavoi.-t 
to prvserrc them.' 

« wm Ihc *Mi of FQippo StrMd. and Tbc (encnl wio Toil the built 
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I shall now proceed with the narration of my life. I had 
on hand the following works already mentioned, namely, 
the silver Jupiter, the golden salt-cellaf, the great silver 
vase, and the two bronze heads. I also began to cast the 
pedestal for Jupiter, which I wrought very richly in bronze, 
covered with ornaments, among which was a bas-relief, rep- 
resenting the rape of Ganymede, and on the other side 
Leda and the Swan. On casting this piece it came out 
admirably. I also made another pedestal of the same sort 
for the statue of Juno, intending to begin that too, if the 
King gave me silver for the purpose. By working briskly 
I had put together the silver Jupiter and the golden salt- 
cellar; the vase was far advanced; the two bronze heads 
were finished. I had also made several little things for 
the Cardinal of Ferrara, and a small silver vase of rich 
workmanship, which I meant to present to Madame 
d'Etampes. Several Italian noblemen, to wit, Signor Piero 
Strozzi, the Count of Anguillara, the Count of Pitigliano, 
the Count of Mirandola, and many others, gave me employ- 
ment also.^ 

For my great King, as I have said, I had been working 
strenuously, and the third day after he returned to Paris, he 
came to my house, attended by a crowd of his chief nobles. 
He marvelled to find how many pieces I had advanced, 
and with what excellent results. His mistress, Madame 
d'Etampes, being with him, they began to talk of Fontaine- 
bleau. She told his Majesty he ought to commission me to 
execute something beautiful for the decoration of his favour- 
ite residence. He answered on the instant : " You say well, 
and here upon the spot I will make up my mind what I mean 
him to do." Then he turned to m«, and asked me what I 
thought would be appropriate for that beautiful fountain.' 
I suggested several ideas, and his Majesty expressed his own 
opinion. Afterwards he said that he was going to spend 

* Anguillmra and Pitigliano were fiefs of two separate branches of the Orstni 
family. The bouse of Pico lost their lordship of Mirandola in 1536. when 
G«leotto Pico took refuge with his sons in France. His descendanU renewed 
their bold upon the fief, which was erected into a duchv in 1610. 

' Per qu&Ua Mia fontt. Here, and below, Cellini mixes up Fontaineblean 
and the spnnR wbico gave iu name to the place. 
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fifteen or twenty days at Sail Gemano del Aix' i (Jact 
twelve Icajues disunt from Paris: during his abioift ti 
wtthed me to make a tnodel for that fair fountain o' ' 
in the richal style I could invcni. seeing he ddighttd b 
that reudcnce more Ihao in anything else in his whck mla 
Accordingly be commanded and besought me to 
most to produce something really beautiful; and I pfooiwd 
thai I would do so. 

When the King saw so many finished things before hia. 
he exclaimed to Madame d'Etampcs : " I never had an artsi 
who pleased me more, nor one who deserved betler b 
be well rewarded; we must contrive to keep him wilSi k 
He spends freely, is a boon companion, and works htnl: 
refore take good thought for him. Only think, 
madam, all the times that he has come to me or that I hl't 
o him. he has never once aalced for anjthing; oM 
can see that his heart is entirely devoted to his work. W* 
ought lo make a point of doing something for him ijuickly, 
else we run a risk of losing him." Madame d'Eiaspe) 
an.swered : " I will be sure to remind vou." Then ihej 
departed, and in addition to the things I had begun. I now 
look the model of the fountain in hand, at which I worked 
assiduously. 



At the end of a month and a half the King returned to 
Paris; and I, who had been working day and nighl, weni 
to present myself before him. taking my model, so well 
blocked out that my intention could be clearly understood 
Just about that time, the devilries of war between the Em- 
peror and King had been stirred up again, so that I found 
him much harassed by anxieties.' I spoke, however, with 
the Cardinal of Ferrara. saying I had brought some models 
which his Majesty had ordered, and begging him, if hr 
found an opportunity, to put in a word whereby I mighl 
be able to exhibit them; the King, I thought, would tike 

jch pleasure in their sight. This the Cardinal did; and 
had he spoken of the models, than the King 
came to the place where I had set them up. The firstj 

■ S. Gmiuin-cii-LiTe » not u fir froin Pari* ai Cell 
• Cellini rcfen lo tbc rcnrwal at boMUitln in Uiy ij 
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tbese was intended for the door of the palace at Fontaine- 
blcau. I had been obliged to make some alterations in the 
architecture of this door, which was wide and low, in their 
vicious French style. The opening was very nearly square, 
and above it was a liemicycle, flattened like the handle of 
a basket ; here the King wanted a figure placed to repre- 
sent the genius of Fontainebleau. I corrected the propor- 
tions of the doorway, and placed above it an exact half 
circle: at the sides I introduced projections, with socles and 
cornices properly corresponding: then, instead of the col- 
nmas demanded by this disposition of parts, i fashioned two 
satyrs, one upon each side. The first of these was in 
somewhat more than half-relief, lifting one hand to support 
the cornice, and holding a thick club in the other; his face 
was fiery and menacing, instilling fear into the beholders. 
The other had the same posture of support; but I varied 
his features and some other details : in his hand, for in- 
sUiice, be held a lash with three balls attached to chains. 
Though I call them satyrs, they showed nothing of the 
satyr except little horns and a goatish head; all the rest of 
their form was human. In the lunette above I placed a 
female figure lying in an attitude of noble grace ; she rested 
her left artn on a stag's neck, this animal being one of the 
King's emblems. On one side I worked little fawns in 
half relief, with some wild boars and other game in lower 
relief; on the other side were hounds and divers dogs of 
the chase of several species, such as may be seen in that 
fair forest where the fountain springs. The whole of this 
composition was enclosed in an oblong, each angle of which 
contained a Victory in bas-relief, holding torches after the 
manner of the ancients. Above the oblong was a salaman- 
der, the King's particular device, with many other ornaments 
appropriate to tiic Ionic architecture of the whole design. 



When the King had seen this model, it restored him to 
cheerfulness, and distracted his mind from the fatiguing 
debates he had been holding during the past two hours. 
Seeing him cheerful as I wished, I uncovered the other 
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tnodi-l, which he v,-as far from expccling, since he not lA- 
re&sonably judged ihai the first had work in it coou^ 
This one was a little higher than two cubits ; it figured ■ 
fountain shaped in a perfect square, with handsome step 
all round, intersecting each other in a way which m 
unknown in France, and is indeed very unconatnon in IUI7. 
In the middle of the fountain I set a pedestal, projeciis; 
somewhat above the margin of the basin, and upoo this 
a nude male figure, of the right proportion to the whole 
design, and of a very graceful form. In his right hand be 
raised a broken lance on high; his left band rested on a 
scimitar; he was poised upon the left foot, the right being 
supported by a helmet of the richest imaginable workmaa- 
ship. At each of the four angles of the foiuitain a Sgurc 
was sitting, raised above the level of the base, and accom- 
panied by many beautiful and appropriate emblems. 

The King began by asking me what I meant to represent 
by the fine fancy I had embodied in this design, saying 
that he had understood the door without explanation, but 
that he could not take the conception of my fountain, 
although it seemed to him most beautiful; at the same time, 
he knew well that I was not like those foolish folk who turn 
out something with a kind of grace, but put no intention 
into their performances. I then addressed myself to the task 
of exposition; for having succeeded in pleasing him with m; 
work, I wanted him to be no less pleased with my discourse. 
" Let me inform your sacred Majesty," I thus began, "that 
the whole of this model is so exactly made to scale, that if it 
should come to being executed in the large, none of its grace 
and lightness will be sacrificed. The figure in the middle is 
meant to stand fifty-four feet above the level of the ground." 
At this announcement the King made a sign of surprise. 
" It is, moreover, intended to represent the god Mars. The 
other figures embody those arts and sciences in which 
your Majesty takes pleasure, and which you so generously 
patronise. This one, upon the right hand, is designed for 
Learning; you will observe that the accompanying emblems 
indicate Philosophy, and her attendant branches of knowl- 
edge. By the next I wished to personify tlie whole Art 
of Design, including Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture. 
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The third is Music, which cannot be omitted from the sphere 
of intellectual culture. That other, with so gracious and 
benign a mien, stands for Generosity, lacking which the 
mental gifts bestowed on us by God will not be brought to 
view. I have attempted to portray your Majesty, your very 
self, in the great central statue; for you are truly a god 
Mars, the only brave upon this globe, and all your bravery 
you use with justice and with piety in the defence of your 
own glory." Scarcely had he allowed me to finish this ora- 
tion, when he broke forth with a strong voice : ** Verily I 
have found a man here after my own heart." Then he 
called the treasurers who were appointed for my supplies, 
and told them to disburse whatever I required, let the cost 
be what it might. Next, he laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
saying: " Mon ami (which is the same as my friend), I 
know not whether the pleasure be greater for the prince 
who finds a man after his own heart, or for the artist who 
finds a prince willing to furnish him with means for carry- 
ing out his great ideas." I answered that, if I was really 
the man his Majesty described, my good fortune was by far 
the greater. He answered laughingly : " Let us agree, then, 
that our luck is equal ! " Then I departed in the highest 
spirits, and went back to my work. 



XXIII 

My ill-luck willed that I was not wide-awake enough to 
play the like comedy with Madame d'Etampes. That even- 
ing, when she heard the whole course of events from the 
King's own lips, it bred such poisonous fury in her breast 
that she exclaimed with anger: "If Benvenuto had shown 
me those fine things of his, he would have given me some 
reason to be mindful of him at the proper moment." The 
King sought to excuse me, but he made no impression on 
her temper. Being informed of what had passed, I waited 
fifteen days, during which they made a tour through Nor- 
mandy, visiting Rouen and Dieppe ; then, when they returned 
to S. Germain-en-Laye, I took the handsome little vase 
which I had made at the request of Madame d'Etampcs, 
hoping, if I gave it her, to recover the favour I had lost. 
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With this in my hand, then, 1 announced my presence to 
her nurse, and showed the gift which 1 had brought he 
mistress; the woman received me with demonstrations ol 
good-will, and said that she would speak a word to M^ 
dame, who was still engaged upon her toilette ; i should Ik 
admitted on the instant, when she had discharged her nn- 
iassy. The nurse made her report in full to Madame, wko 
rtlorted scomfuJly: " Tell him to wait." On hearing this,! 
clothed myself with patience, which of all things i End iht 
most difficult. Nevertheless, I kept myself under contml 
tmtil the hour for dinner was past. Then, seeing that time 
I dragged on, and being maddened by hunger, I could no 
nger hold out, but flung off, sending her most devoutly lo 

I next betook myself to the Cardinal of Lorraine, ani 
made him a present of the vase, only petitioning his Emi- 
nence to maintain me in the King's good graces. He nH 
there was no need for this; and if there were need bt 
would gladly speak for me. Then he called his 
and whispered a few words in his ear. The 
waited till 1 took my leave of the Cardinal ; after which be 
said to me : " Benvenuio, come with me. and I will give you 
a glass of good wine to drink." I answered, not understand- 
ing what he meant; "For Heaven's sake, Mr. Treasurer, Itl 
me have but one glass of wine and a mouthful of bread; fot 
I am really fainting for want of food. I have fasted since 
early this morning up to the present moment, at the doot 
of Madame d'Etampes; I went to give her that fine piece 
of silver-gilt plate, and took pains that she would be in- 
formed of my intention; but she, with the mere petty will 
to vex me, bade me wait ; now t am famished, and feel my 
forces failing: and, as God willed it, I have bestowed my 
gift and labour upon one who is far more worthy of them, 
I only crave of you something to drink ; for being rather 
too bilious by nature, fast upsets me so that I run the rbk 
now of falling from exhaustion to the earth." While I was 
pumping out these words with difficulty, they brought some 
admirable wine and other delicacies for a hearty meal. I 
refreshed myself, and having recovered my vital spirits, 
found that my exasperation had departed from me. 
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c good treasurer handed me a hundred crowns in gold. 
tardily refused to accept them. He reported this to the 
dinal, who swore at him, and told him to make me take 
e money by force, and not to show himself again till he 
n done so. The treasurer returned, much irritated, saying 
r been so scolded before by the Cardinal; but 
a he pressed the crowns upon me, I still offered some 
mce. Then, quile angry, he said he would use force 
poake me lake them. So I accepted the money. When 
3 thank the Cardinal in person, he sent word by 
^ of his secretaries that he would gladly do me a service 
an offered. I returned the same even- 
f to Paris. The King heard the whole history, and Ma- 
! d'Etampes was well laughed at in their company. 
I increased her animosity against me, and led to an 
Attack upon my life, of which I shall speak in the proper 
time and place. 

XXIV 
Far back in my autobiography I ought to have recorded 
die friendship which I won with the most cultivated, the 
most affectionate, and the most companionable man of 
worth I ever knew in this world. He was Messer Guido 
Gnidi, an able physician and doctor of medicine, and a 
nobleman of Florence.' The infinite troubles brought upon 
me by ray evil fortune caused me to omit the mention of 
him at an earlier date ; and though my remembrance may 
be but a trifle, I deemed it sufficient to keep him always 
m my heart. Yet, finding that the drama of my life requires 
his presence, I shall introduce him here at the moment of 
my greatest trials, in order that, as he was then my comfort 
and support, I may now recall to memory the good he 
did me.* 

Well, then, Messer Guido came to Paris; and not long 
after making his acquaintance, I took him to my castle, and 
lliere assigned him his own suite of apartments. We en- 
joyed our lives together in that place for several years. The 

>S«i of GiuliiDa Guidi and CosUnn. « daughter of Pomsnlco GTijr- 

J>!t awn phrsrSu. »nd "praf°eui>r of medicine in the Boyal ^Uegc. He 

di Qtitl bint. Thii ii ohscuie. QutI bvt aaj 
frittidthip. 
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Bishop of Pavia, that is to say, Monsignore dc* Rossi, 
brother of the Count of San Secondo, also arrived* TIb 
gentleman I removed from his hotel, and took him to nr 
castle, assigning him in like manner his own suite of a{ttrt- 
ments, where he sojourned many months with scrving-oa 
and horses. On another occasion I lodged Messer Laip 
Alamanni and his sons for some months. It was mM 
God*s grace to me that I should thus, in my poor statkn, 
be able to render services to men of great position ani 
acquirements. 

But to return to Messer Guido. We enjoyed our mtnoil 
friendship during all the years I stayed in Paris, and often 
did we exult together on being able to advance in art and 
knowledge at the cost of that so great and admirable prince^ 
our patron, each in his own branch of industry. I can 
indeed, and with good conscience, affirm that all I am, what- 
ever of good and beautiful I have produced, all this must 
be ascribed to that extraordinary monarch. So, then. I wiD 
resume the thread of my discourse concerning him and the 
great things I wrought for him. 

XXV 

I had a tennis-court in my castle, from which I drew 
considerable profit. The building also contained some littk 
dwellings inhabited by different sorts of men, among whom 
was a printer of books of much excellence in his own trade. 
Nearly the whole of his premises lay inside the castle, and 
he was the man who printed Messer Guide's first fine book 
on medicine/ Wanting to make use of his lodging, I turned 
him out, but not without vSome trouble. There was also a 
manufacturer of saltpetre; and when I wished to assign 
his apartments to some of my German workmen, the fellow 
refused to leave the place. I asked him over and over again 
in jjentle terms to give me up my rooms, because I wanted 
to employ them for my workpeople in the service of the 

■ We have already met with him in the Castle of S. Anj^elo. His brother, 
the Count, was general in the French army. This brought the Bishop to 
Paris, whence he returned to Italy in 1545. 

^ Chirurffia e Grtrco in Latinum Confersa.Vido Vidio Florcntino inttrpreff. 
Src. ExcuJebat Petrus Galtcrius Lutecitr rarisiorum, prid. CaL Mot. 1544- 
So this printer was Pierre Sauthier. 
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The more moderately I spoke, the more arrogantly 

e brute reply ; till at last I gave him three days' notice 

He laughed me in the face, and said that he would 

a to think of it at the end of three years. I had not 

k learned that he was under the protection of Madame 

; but had it not been that the terms on which I 

d toward ihat lady made me a little more circumspect 

|i I was wont to be, I should have ousted him at once; 

L however, I thought it best to keep my temper for 

■ days. When the term was over, I said nothing, but 

i Germans, Italians, and Frenchmen, bearing arms, and 

^Sd; hand- labourers whom I had in my employ, and in 

i ^rt while gutted all his house and flung his property 

outside my castle. I resorted to these somewhat rigorous 

measures because he had told me that no Italian whom he 

bcw of had the power or spirit to remove one ring of iron 

from ils place in his house. Well, after the deed was done, 

ht ame to find me, and I said to him: "I am the least of 

ail Italians in Italy, and yet I have done nothing to you in 

comparison with what I have the heart to do, and will do 

i! vou mter a single further word," adding other terms of 

menace and abuse. The man, dumbfounded and affrighted, 

p)( his furniture together as well as he was able; then he 

ran off to Madame d'Etampes, and painted a picture of me 

like ihe very fiend. She being my great enemy, painted my 

portrait still blacker to the King, with all her greater elo- 

flnence and all her greater weight of influence. As I was 

afterwards informed, his Majesty twice showed signs of 

irritation and was minded to use me roughly: but Henry 

the Dauphin, his son, now King of France, who had received 

some affronts from that imperious woman, together with 

the Queen of Navarre, sister to King Francis, espoused my 

cause so cleverly that he passed the matter over with a laugh. 

So with God's assistance I escaped from a great danger. 



I had to deal in like manner with another fellow, but I 
<lid not ruin his house; I only threw all his furniture out of 
doors. This time Madame d'Etampes had the insolence to 
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tuD the King: "I believe thai devil wtll uck Paris utif 

these days." The King auswered with some an^fiatl 

was odIjt quite right to defend mj&elf from the low nJik 

^ who put obstacles in the way of my serving him. 

The rage of this viDdictivc woman kept continuallT an At 

I Inerease. She sent for a painter who was establithed t 

I Fontatnebleau, where the King resided nearly all hii i« 

I The painter waa an Italian and a Bolognese, known iboa 

I n Bologna ; his right name, however, was Francesco Pr» 

ticcio.' Madame d'Eiampes advised him to beg ihai c^ 

mis&ion for the fuuntain which his Majesty had gires k 

adding that she would support him with all her ability: at 

upon this they agreed. Bologna was in an ecstasy oi hllfi' 

ness, and thought himself sure of the affair, althoDgfa s*i 

things were not in his line of art. He was, however, an tt 

ocllcnt master of design, and had collected round him atrwf 

of work-poeple formed in the school of Rosso, our Flof» 

tine painter, who was undoubtedly an artist of exlraordiiMOi 

merit: his own best qualities indeed were derived f rom tk 

admirable manner of Rosso, who by this time had dici 

These ingenious arguments, and the weighty influence oi 

f Madame d'Etampes, prevailed with the King; for they 1cc;< 

\ banunering at him night and day, Madame at one 

Bologna at another. VVhat worked most upon his mind vs 

that both of them combined to speak as follows; " How ' 

possible, sacred Majesty, that Benvenuto should accompliiii 

the twelve silver statues which you want? He has not 

finished one of them yet. If you employ him on so great an 

undertaking, you will, of necessity, deprive yourself of tho« 

other things on which your heart is set, A hundred of fl»C 

shiest craftsmen could not complete so many great wofta 

as this one able man has taken in hand to do. One OO 

see clearly that he has a passion for labour; hut this ardol 

temper will be the cause of your Majesty's losing botfi kin 

and his masterpieces at the same moment." By insinua()B( 

these and other suggestions of the same sort at a favonriU' 

opportunity, the King consented to their petition; and fd 



if the Lomtiard ■rti'nt, 



«d.ltiliint«!!>ti 
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jna had at this time produced neither designs nor models 
ktbe fountain. 



Bit happened that just at this period an action was brought 
e in Paris by the second lodger I had ousted from 
if castle, who pretended that on that occasion I had stolen 
pilrfe quantity of his effects. This lawsuit tormented me 
leasurc. and took up so much of my time that I 
g thought of decamping in despair from the country. 
» the French are in the habit of making much capital 
It of any action they commence against a foreigner, or 
igatnst such persons as they notice to be indolent in liti- 
ption. No sooner do they observe that they are getting 
t advantage in the suit, than they find the means to 
•ell it: some have even been known to give a lawsuit in 
dowry with their daughters to men who make a business 
out of such transactions. They have another ugly custom, 
which is that the Normans, nearly all of them, traffic in 
false evidence ; so that the men who buy up lawsuits, engage 
«once the services of four or six of these false witnesses, 
»«ording to their need; their adversary, if he neglect to 
produce as many on the other side, being perhaps un- 
•cquainted with the custom, is certain to have the verdict 
fiven against him. 

AH this happened in my case, and thinking it a most 

ffiifraceful breach of justice, 1 made my appearance in the 

Peat hall of Paris, to defend my right. There I saw a 

iodge. lieutenant for the King in civil causes, enthroned upon 

* high tribunal. He was tall, stout, and fat, and of an ex- 

'rtmely severe countenance. All round him on each side 

'tood a crowd of solicitors and advocates, ranged upon (he 

"ght hand and the left. Others were coming, one by one, 

•5* explain their several causes to the judge. From time to 

^*ot, too, I noticed that the attorneys at the side of the 

'•ifcunal talked all at once: and much admiration was 

'Otased in me by that extraordinary man, the very image of 

F*Ixato, who listened with marked attention fir?t to one and 

'hen to the other, answering each with learning and saga- 

citj. I have always delighted in watching and experiencing 
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every kind of skill ; so I would not have lost ^ spedxkl*^ ^^ 
for much. It happened that the hall heing very lai^ nil*^*- 
filled with a multitude of folk, they were strict in «cUffll^^ 
every one who had no business there, and kept the door it"* ^'"^ 
with a guard to hold it Sometimes the guardian, is Is 
effort to prevent the entrance of some improper pan^ 
interrupted the judge by the great noise he made, and Ik 
judge in anger turned to chide him. This happened iR' 
quently, so that my attention was directed to tiie fact Oi 
one occasion, when two gentlemen were pushing M 
way in as spectators, and the porter was opposing te 
with violence, the judge raised his voice, and spoke ik 
following words precisely as I heard them : " Keep ^ 
Satan, begone, and hold your tongue.'* These words in ik W^ 
French tongue sound as follows : Phe phe, Satan, Pke Pk, 
aU, phe !^ Now I had learned the French tongue well; ni 
on hearing this sentence, the meaning of that phrase osed^ 
Dante came into my memory, when he and his master Virpl 
entered the doors of Hell. Dante and the painter (SoOd 
were together in France, and particularly in the city of Paris, 
where, owing to the circumstances I have just described, the 
hall of justice may be truly called a helL Dante then, vbo 
also understood French well, made use of the phrase m 
question, and it has struck me as singular that tiiis inte^ 
pretation has never yet been put upon the passage; indeed, 
it confirms my opinion that the commentators make him saj 
things which never came into his head. 

XXVIII 

Well, then, to return to my affairs. When certain d^ 
cisions of the court were sent me by those lawyers, and 
I perceived that my cause had been unjustly lost, I had 
recourse for my defence to a great dagger which I carried; 
for I have always taken pleasure in keeping fine weapons. 
The first man I attacked was the plaintiff who had sued me; 

I Poix. paix, Satan, atUs, paix. The line in Dante to which Cellini a]]odei 
is the first of the seventh canto of the Inferno. His suggestion is botb 
curious and ingenious: but we have no reason to think that French jtt<iS(^ 
used the same imprecations, when interrupted, in the thirteenth as the? aid 
in the sixteenth century, or that what Cellini heard on this occasion v^ 
more than an accidental similarity of Bounds, striking his quick car um 
awakening his lively memory. 



/ 
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one evening I wounded him in tlie legs and arms so 

ly, taking care, however, not to kill hira, that I de- 

him of the use of both his legs. Then I sought out 

other fellow who had brought the suit, and used him 

that he dropped it. 
ituming thanks to God for this and every other dispen- 
I. and hoping to be left awhile without worries, I bade 
young men of my household, especially the Italians, for 
"s sake to attend each diligently to the work I set him, 
to help me till such time as I could finish the things 
d in hand. I thought they might soon be completed, 
and then I meant to return to Italy, being no longer able 
to put up with the rogueries of those Frenchmen; the good 
King loo, if he once grew angry, might bring me into mis- 
chief for many of my acts in self-defence. I will describe 
who these Italians were; the first, and the one I liked best, 
•M Ascanio, from Tagliacozzo in the kingdom of Naples; 
Iht second was Pagolo, a Roman of such humble origin that 
be did not know his own father. These were the two men 
wIm had been with me in Rome, and whom I had taken 
■ilh me on the journey. Another Roman had also come 
Ml purpose to enter my service; he too bore the name of 
Pagolo, and was the son of a poor nobleman of the family 
of the Macaroni; he had small acquirements in our art, 
Imi was an excellent and courageous swordsman. I had 
Mother from Ferrara called Bartolommeo Chioccia. There 
*« i!so another from Florence named Pagolo Micceri; 
^'s brother, nicknamed " II Gatta/' was a clever clerk, but 
bad spent too much money in managing the property of 
'ommaso Guadagni, a very wealthy merchant. This Gatta 
W in order for me the books in which I wrote the accounts 
"f his most Christian Majesty and my other employers. 
"ovt Pagolo Micceri. having learned how to keep them from 
"J's brother, went on doing this jvork for me in return for 
' liberal salary. He appeared, so far as I could judge, to 
** a very honest lad, for I noticed him to be devout, and 
^Isen I heard him sometimes muttering psalms, and some- 
^^•■les telling hts beads, I reckoned much upon his feigned 
*>«nue. 

As:ordingly I called the fellow apart and said to him, 



tthe fellow apart and said to him, ^^^ 
BCXXXt ^^M 
^ 
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** Pigolo^ my dearest brodier, jtm know what a good place 
you have with me, and how jtsfa had formerly nothing to 
depend on; besides, you are a Florentine. I have also the 
greater confidence in you because I observe that yon are 
pious and religious, which is a thing tiiat pleases me. I 
beg you therefore to assist me, for I cannot put the same 
trust in any of your companions: so then I ^all ask yoo 
to keep watch over two matters of the highest importance, 
which might prove a source of much annoyance to me. lo 
the first place, I want you to guard my property from being 
stolen, and not touch it yourself. In the next place, yoo 
know that poor young girl, Caterina ; I keep her princifnUy 
for my art's sake, since I cannot do without a model; bat 
being a man also, I have used her for my pleasures, uid it 
is possible that she may bear me a child. Now I do iM^t 
want to maintain another man's bastards, nor will I sit down 
under such an insult If any one in this house had the 
audacity to attempt an3rthing of the sort, and I were to 
become aware of it, I verily believe tfiat I should kill both 
her and him. Accordingly, dear brother, I entreat you to 
be my helper; should you notice anything, tell it me at 
once; for I am sure to send her and her mother and her 
fellow to the gallows. Be you the first upon your watch 
against falling into this snare." The rascal made a sign 
of the cross from his head to his feet and cried out: "0 
blessed Jesus ! God preserve me from ever thinking of such 
a thing! In the first pace, I am not given to those evil 
ways; in the next place, do you imagine I am ignorant 
of your great benefits toward me?" When I heard these 
words, which he uttered with all appearance of simplicity 
and affection for me, I believed that matters stood predselj 
as he asserted. 

XXIX 

Two days after this conversation, M. Mattio del Nazaro 
took the occasion of some feast-day to invite me and my 
workpeople to an entertainment in a garden.* He was an 
Italian in the King's service, and practised the same art as 
wc did with remarkable ability. I got myself in readiness, 

^ Mattco del Nassaro, a native of Verona, was employed ia France •• 
engraver, die-caster» and musician. 
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and told Pagolo that he might go abroad too and amuse 
himself with us; the annoyances arising from that lawsuit 
being, as I judged, now settled down. The young man 
replied in these words: "Upon my word, it would be a 
g^eat mistake to leave the house so unprotected. Only 
look how much of gold, silver, and jewels you have here. 
Living as we do in a city of thieves, we ought to be upon 
our guard by day and night. I will spend the time in 
religious exercises, while I keep watch over the premises. 
Go then with mind at rest to take your pleasure and divert 
your spirits. Some other day another man will take my 
place as guardian here." 

Thinking that I could go off with a quiet mind, I took 
Pagolo, Ascanio, and Chioccia to the garden, where we 
spent a large portion of the day agreeably. Toward the 
middle of the afternoon, however, when it began to draw 
toward sundown, a suspicion came into my head, and I 
recollected the words which that traitor had spoken with 
his feigned simplicity. So I mounted my horse, and with 
two servants to attend me, returned to the castle, where 
I all but caught Pagolo and that little wretch Caterina 
in flagrante. No sooner had I reached the place, than 
that French bawd, her mother, screamed out : " Pagolo I 
Caterina! here is the'master! '' When I saw the pair ad- 
vancing, overcome with fright, their clothes in disorder, 
not knowing what they said, nor, like people in a trance, 
where they were going, it was only too easy to guess what 
they had been about. The sight drowned reason in rage, 
and I drew my sword, resolved to kill them both. The man 
took to his heels; the girl flung herself upon her knees, 
and shrieked to Heaven for mercy. In my first fury I 
wanted to strike at the male; but before I had the time to 
catch him up, second thoughts arose which made me think 
it would be best for me to drive them both away together. 
I had so many acts of violence upon my hands, that if I 
killed him I could hardly hope to save my life. I said then 
to Pagolo : ** Had I seen with my own eyes, scoundrel, what 
your behaviour and appearance force me to believe, I should 
have run you with this sword here ten times through the 
guts. Get out of my sight; and if you say a Paternoster, 
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kt it be San Giuliano^s.'" Then I drove the whole lot fortfa, 
mother and daughter, lamming into them with fist and foot 
They made their minds up to have the law of me, and 
consulted a Xorman advocate, who advised them to declare 
that I had used the girl after the Italian fashioo; what this 
meant I need hardly explain.* The man argued: ''At the 
very least, when this Itadian hears what yoa are after, he 
will pay down several hundred dncats, know in g how great 
the danger is, and how heavily that offence is ponished in 
France." Upon this they were agreed. The accusation was 
brought against me, and I received a smmnons from the 
court 



The more I sought for rest, the more I was annojred widi 
all sorts of embarrassments. Being thus daily exposed to 
divers persecutions, I pondered which of two courses I ought 
to take: whether to decamp and leave France to the devil, 
or else to fight this battle through as I had done the rest, 
and see to what end God had made me. For a long while 
I kept anxiously revolving the matter. At last I resolved 
to make off, dreading to tempt my evil fortune, lest this 
should bring me to the gallows. My dispositions were all 
fixed ; I had made arrangements for putting away the prop- 
erty I could not carry, and for charging the lighter articles, 
to the best of my ability, upon myself and servants; yet it 
was with great and heavy reluctance that I looked forward 
to such a departure. 

I had shut myself up alone in a little study. My yotmg 
men were advising me to fly; but I told them that it would 
be well for me to meditate this step in solitude, although 
I very much inclined to their opinion. Indeed, I reasoned 
that if I could escape imprisonment and let the storm pass 
over, I should be able to explain matters to the King by 
letter, setting forth the trap which had been laid to ruin me 
by the malice of my enemies. And as I have said above, 
my mind was made up to this point; when, just as I rose 
to act on the decision, some power took me by the shoulder 
and turned me round, and I heard a voice which cried 

^ Sec noccnccio, Decant., Gior. ii. Nor. iL 

^ ^uai tnodo s'intendeva contro natura, cioi in toddomia. 
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with vehemence : " Benvcnuto, do as thou art wont, and fear 
not ! " Then, on the instant, I changed the whole course 
of my plans, and said to my Italians: "Take your good 
arms and come with me; ohey me to the letter; have no 
other thought, for I am now determined to put in my 
appearance. If I were to leave Paris, you would vanish 
the next day in smoke; so do as I command, and follow 
me." They all began together with one heart and voice to 
say : " Since we are here, and draw our livelihood from him, 
it is our duty to go with^him and bear him out so long as 
we have life to execute what he proposes. He has hit the 
mark better than we did in this matter; for on the instant 
when he leaves the place, his enemies will send us to the 
devil. Let us keep well in mind what great works we have 
begun here, and what vast importance they possess; we 
should not know how to finish them without him, and 
his enemies would say that he had taken flight because 
he shrank before such undertakings." Many other things 
bearing weightily upon the subject were said among them. 
But it was the young Roman, Macaroni, who first put 
heart into the company; and he also raised recruits from 
the Germans and the Frenchmen, who felt well disposed 
toward me. 

We were ten men, all counted. I set out, firmly resolved 
not to let myself be taken and imprisoned alive. When 
we appeared before the judges for criminal affairs, I found 
Caterina and her mother waiting; and on the moment of 
my arrival, the two women were laughing with their advo- 
cate. I pushed my way in, and called boldly for the judge, 
who was seated, blown out big and fat, upon a tribunal high 
above the rest. On catching sight of me, he threatened 
with his head, and spoke in a subdued voice: "Although 
your name .is Benvenuto, this time you are an ill-comer." I 
understood his speech, and called out the second time: 
" Despatch my business quickly. Tell me what I have come 
to do here.^ Then the judge turned to Caterina, and said: 
" Caterina, relate all that happened between you and Ben- 
venuto." She answered that I had used her after the 
Italian fashion. The judge turned to me and said : " You 
hear what Caterina deposes, Benvenuto." I replied: "If 
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I have consorted with her after the Italian fashion. 1 bin 
only done the same as you folk of other nations do." Ht 
demurred: "She means that you improperly abused her' 
1 retorted that, so far from being the Italian fashion, it 
must be some French habit, seeing she knew all about it, 
while I was ignorant ; and I commanded her to explain pt^ 
ciscly how I had consorted with her. Then the impudni! 
baggage entered into plain and circumstantial details k- 
garding all the filth she lyingly accused me of. 1 made her 
repeat her deposition three times in succession. Wha 
she bad finished, I cried out with a loud voice: "Lord 
judge, lieutenant of the Most Christian King, I call on yoo 
for justice. Well I know that by the laws of his Most 
Christian Majesty both agent and patient in this kind o£ 
crime are punished with the stake. The woman confesses 
her guilt; I admit nothing whatsoever of the sort wito 
regard to her; her go-between of a mother is here, who 
deserves to be burned for either one or the other offenM. 
Therefore I appeal to you for justice." These words I «■ 
pealed over and over again at the top of my voice, con- 
tinually calling out: "To the stake with her and htr 
mother!" I also threatened the judge that, if he did cot 
send her to prison there before me, I would go to the King at 
once, and tell him how his lieutenant in criminal affairs ol 
justice had wronged me. When they heard what a tumult 
I was making, my adversaries lowered their voices, but 1 
lifted mine the more. The little hussy and her mother fell 
to weeping, while 1 shouted to the judge: "Fire, fire! to 
the stake with them ! " The coward on the bench, finding 
that the matter was not going as he intended, began to use 
soft words and excuse the weakness of the female sex. 
Thereupon I felt that I had won the victory in a nasty en- 
counter; and, muttering threats between my teeth, I took 
myself off, not without great inward satisfaction. Indeed, 
I would gladly have paid five hundred crowns down to 
have avoided that appearance tn court. However, after 
escaping from the tempest, I thanked God with all my 
heart, and returned in gladness with my young men to the 
castle. 



X 
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When adverse fortune, or, if we prefer to call it, our 
malignant planet, undertakes to persecute a man, it never 
licks new ways of injuring him. So now. when I thought 
1 baij emerged from this tempestuous sea of troubles, and 
hoped my evil star would leave me quiet for a moment, it 
iiegan to set two schemes in motion against me before I 
W recovered my breath from that great struggle. Within 
'Vee days two things happened, each of which brought my 
Hie into extreme hazard. One of these occurred in this 
"Sy: I went to Fontainebleau to consult with the King; 
•Or he had written me a letter saying he wanted me to 
^^*iiip the coins of his whole realm, and enclosing some 
'•ttle drawings to explain his wishes in the matter; at the 
^nie time he left me free to execute them as I liked; upon 
''hich 1 made new designs according to my own conception, 
*nd according to the ideal of art. When I reached Fon- 
'aineblcau, one of the treasurers commissioned by the King 
to defray my expenses (he was called Monsignor della Fa') 
addressed me in these words: " Benvenuto, the painter 
Bologna has obtained commission from the King to execute 
jour great Colossus, and all the orders previously given as 
on your behalf have been transferred to him.' We are all 
indignant; and it seems to us that that countryman of yours 
has acted towards you in a most unwarrantable manner. The 
work was assigned you on the strength of your models and 
studies. He is robbing you of it. only through the favour 
of Madame d'Etampes ; and though several months have 
passed since he received the order, he has not yet made any 
sign of commencing it." I answered in surprise: " How is it 
possible that I should have heard nothing at all about this? " 
He then informed me that the man had kept it very dark, 
and had obtained the King's commission with great difficulty, 
since his Majesty at first would not concede it; only the im- 
portunity of Madame d'Etampes secured this favour for him. 
When I felt how greatly and how wrongfully I had been 
betrayed, and saw a work which I had gained with my great 

» Hi. nUTue in full w«i JatqiiM de li Fa. Ht and hij son Pierre «ftet 
bim held Ihe officii of trtioritf it Viparotit. See Plon, p. 6], 

*B]r Celaai. Cellini meaoi the fouBuin witb the iiui iiatue d[ Mics. 







I made mj mind op for a serioos 
td loBBcsBk. md Budwd off witfi my good sword tt 
o5e t: and Bo^ofsa.* He was m his room, engaged is 
yT-Tftg tbe serram to introduce me, he greeted 
ci kis Lombard compliments, and asked wfaat 
bad broacbt me hitlier. I replied: "A moA 
aad one of great importance." He then 
aad said: " Before we begin to talk, we most 
for SDdi is die French costom." I answered: 
" K e»cr Francesco, too most know that the conversation we 
biTT tc csgage in does not call for drinking at the cod- 
nenoeDer: : after it is orer. perhaps we shall be glad to take 
a g^ass.* Tbea I opened the matter in this way :" All men 
wb: wish to pass for persons of worth allow it to be seen 
tba: tbcT are so bj their actions; if they do the contrary, 
kn^e tbe name of hcnest men. I am aware that yea 
the King had commissiooed me with that great CbloS' 
sacs: it had been talked of these eighteen months past; jfet 
neixber jcq nor anybody else came forward to speak a word 
aboat it. By my great labours I made myself Imown to his 
)la;esty. who approred of my models and gave the work into 
aey hands. Dnring many months I have heard nothing to the 
coctrary: only this morning I was informed that you have 
gDt hM of it, and have filched it from me. I earned it by 
the talents I displayed, and yon are robbing me of it merely 
bv TzzT idle talking/* 

XXXII 

Tr this speech Bologna answered : " O Benvenuto ! all men 
trr t? pzsh their affairs in every way they can. If this is 
the Kir.g's will, what have you to say against it? You 
\\y>S.d cn!y throw away vour time, because I have it now. 
3.r.d i: is mine. Now tell me what you choose, and I will 
listen to you." I replied: " I should like you to know, Mcsser 
Francesco, that I could say much which would prove ir- 
refra^bly. and make >'Ou admit, that such ways of acting 
as you have described and used are not in vogue among 
rational animals. I will, however, come quickly to the point 
at issue; give close attention to my meaning, because the 

*L t., Primaticdo. 
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affair is serious." He made as though he would rise from 
the chair on which he was sitting, since he saw my colour 
heightened and my features greatly discomposed. I told him 
that the time had not yet come for moving; he had better 
sit and listen to me. Then I recommenced : " Messer Fran- 
cesco, you know that I first received the work, and that the 
time has long gone by during which my right could be rea- 
sonably disputed by any one. Now I tell you that I shall 
be satisfied if you will make a model, while I make another 
in addition to the one I have already shown. Then we will 
take them without any clamour to our great King ; and whoso- 
ever in this way shall have gained the credit of the best 
design will justly have deserved the commission. If it falls 
to you, I will dismiss from my mind the memory of the 
great injury you have done me, and will bless your hands, 
as being worthier than mine of so glorious a performance. 
Let us abide by this agreement, and we shall be friends; 
otherwise we must be enemies; and God, who always helps 
the right, and I, who know how to assert it, will show you 
to what extent you have done wrong." Messer Francesco 
answered : " The work is mine, and since it has been given 
me, I do not choose to put what is my own to hazard." To 
this I retorted : " Messer Francesco, if you will not take the 
rig^t course which is just and reasonable, I will show you 
another which shall be like your own, that is to say, ugly 
and disagreeable. I tell you plainly that if I ever hear that 
you have spoken one single word about this work of mine, 
I will kill you like a dog. We are neither in Rome, nor in 
Bologna, nor in Florence; here one lives in quite a different 
fashion; if then it comes to my ears that you talk about 
this to the King or anybody else, I vow that I will kill you. 
Reflect upon the way you mean to take, whether that for 
good which I formerly described, or this latter bad one I 
have just now set before you." 

The man did not know what to say or do, and I was in- 
clined to cut the matter short upon the spot rather than to 
postpone action. Bologna found no other words than these 
to utter: "If I act like a man of honesty, I shall stand in 
no fear." I replied : " You have spoken well, but if you act 
otherwise, you will have to fear, because the affair is 
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I Mrious." upon lliis I left Itini. and betook myself to ( 
' King. Witb his Majesty I c)i<ipute(l some time about dK ' 
fashion of bis coinage, a point upon which we were not of 
the same opinion ; his council, who were present, kept per- 
suading him that the monies ought to be struck in At 
French style, as they had hitherto always been done. I 
I rged in reply that his Majesty had sent for me from Italy 
in order that I might execute good work; if he now wanltil 
me to do the contrary, I could not bring myself to subioiL 
So the matter was postponed till another occasion, and I 
set off again at once for Paris. 



I had but just dismounted from my horse, when one of 
those excellent people who rejoice in mischief -making camt 
to tell rae that Pagolo Micceri had taken a house for the 
little hussy Caterina and her mother, and that he was alwiyi 
going there, and whenever he mentioned me, used wordi of 
scorn to this effect: " Benvenuto set the fox to watch the 
grapes,' and thought I would not eat them ! Now he is 
satisfied with going about and talking big. and thinks I an 
afraid of him. But I have girt this sword and dagger to 
my side in order to show him that my steel can cut as well 
as his, and that I too am a Florentine, of the Micceri, a far 
better family than his Cellini." The scoundrel who repotted 
this poisonous gossip spoke it with such good effect that I 
felt a fever in the instant swoop upon me; and when 1 stj 
fever, 1 mean fever, and no mere metaphor. The insaoe 
passion which took possession of me might have been my 
death, had I not resolved to give it vent as the occasion 
offered. I ordered the Ferrarese workman, Chioccia, to 
come with me, and made a servant follow with my horse. 
When we reached the house where that worthless villain 
was, I found the door ajar, and entered. I noticed that be 
carried sword and dagger, and was sitting on a big chest 
with his arm round Caterina's neck; at the moment of my 
arrival, I could hear that be and her mother were talking 
about me. Pushing the door open, I drew my sword, and 

' Avtva daia a (PKirdiB Is lallnna oi paferi. 
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set the point of it at his throat, not giving him the time to 
think whether he too carried steel. At the same instant 
I cried out: "Vile coward! recommend your soul to God, 
for you are a dead man." Without budging from his seat, 
he called three times : " Mother, mother, help me ! " Though 
I had come there fully determined to take his life, half my 
fury ebbed away when I heard this idiotic exclamation. 
I ought to add that I had told Chioccia not to let the girl 
or her mother leave the house, since I meant to deal with 
those trollops after I had disposed of their bully. So I went 
on holding my sword at his throat, and now and then just 
pricked him with the point, pouring out a torrent of terrific 
threats at the same time. But when I found he did not stir 
a finger in his own defence, I began to wonder what I should 
do next; my menacing attitude could not be kept up for 
ever; so at last it came into my head to make them marry, 
and complete my vengeance at a later period. Accordingly, I 
formed my resolution, and began : " Take that ring, coward, 
from your finger, and marry her, that I may get satisfaction 
from you afterwards according to your deserts." He replied 
at once : " If only you do not kill me, I will do whatever you 
command." " Then," said I, " put that ring upon her hand." 
When the sword's point was withdrawn a few inches from 
his throat, he wedded her with the ring. But I added: 
" This is not enough. I shall send for two notaries, in order 
that the marriage may be ratified by contract." Bidding 
Chioccia go for the lawyers, I turned to the girl and her 
mother, and, using the French language, spoke as follows: 
*' Notaries and witnesses are coming; the first of you who 
blabs about this affair will be killed upon the spot; nay, I 
will murder you all three. So beware, and keep a quiet 
tongue in your heads." To him I said in Italian : " If you 
offer any resistance to what I shall propose, upon the slight- 
est word you utter I will stab you till your g^ts run out 
upon this floor." He answered : " Only promise not to kill 
me, and I will do whatever you command." The notaries 
and witnesses arrived; a contract, valid and in due form, 
was drawn up; then my heat and fever left me. I paid the 
lawyers and took my departure. 
On the following day Bologna came to Paris on purpose. 
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and tad Cor nc ibroo^ Uattio del Na&aro. I 
htm: and be net ne with a {tod face, mtrci 
Rgard kim as a brother, and sajrtng that be i 
speak aboot thu work again, fiace be lecogniscd q 
that 1 was riskL 



If I did not confess that in some of these episodu I 
wTtMi{)7, the world might ifaink 1 was not telli&g die 
abool those in vfaicb I saj I acted ri^tly. TbereCote 
*'^w*t* that it was a mistake to inflict so singular a 
npoa Pagolo Hicceri. In truth, bad I bdJeved bia is 
•o Bttetlf feeble, I sbooM not bare cooceived the notioa 
bnafng htm with sach iatatay as I am gojng to reiita; 

Not satisfied with baving made him take a vicioiu A 
to wife, I c o tap lc le d a^ rcroige by inviting her to al Mi 
as a model, and ■*"*■"£ with her thus. 1 gare her thfaf 
som a daj, paid in advance, and a good meal, and oUifE 
her to pOM before me naked. Then I made her serre Bf 
Measure, ont of spite against her husbaod. jeeriog at iben 
both the while. Fnnhermare. 1 kept ber for hours togedxr 
in positioa, greatly to her discoimfort This gare ber at 
much amMjrance as it gave me pleasure ; for she was beaoti- 
fnliy made, and brought me mudi credit as a model. At last, 
noticing that I did not treat ber with the same constderalioci 



before ber marriage, she began to grumble and talk b^ 
in her French way about her husband, who was now SMring 
the Prior of Capua, a brother of Piero Stro«i.' On ih 
first occasion when she did this, the mere mention of ik 
fellow aroused me b) intolerable fuiy; still I bore it, greidj 
against the grain, as well as I was able, reflecting that I 
could hardly find so suitable a subject for ray art as she W- 
So I reasoned thus in my own mind: " I am now taking 
two different kinds of revenge. In the first place, she ** 
married : and what I am doing to her husband is sometbinS 
far more serious than what he did to me. when she was C^f 
a girl of loose life. If then 1 wreak my spite so fully up*^ 
him, while upon her I inflict the discomfort of posing 

.1 c*«^ 
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I strange attitudes for such a length of time — which, 
e the pleasure I derive, brings me both profit and credit 
lugh my art — what more can I desire?" While 1 was 
Bing over these calculations, the wretch redoubled her 
Eblling speeches, always prating big about her husband, 
1 she goaded me beyond the bounds of reason. Yielding 
self up to blind rage. I seized her by the hair, and dragged 
r up and down my room, beating and kicking her till I 
■ tired. There was no one who could come to her assist- 
When I had well pounded her she swore that she 
d never visit me again. Then for the first time I pcr- 
bived that I had acted very wrongly; for I was losing a 
1 model, who brought me honour through my art. 
Mver, when I saw her body all torn and bruised and 

^ wllen, I reflected that, even if I persuaded her to return, 

1 should have to put her under medical treatment for at least 
a fortnight before I could make use of her. 



Well, to return to Caterina. I sent my old serving- woman. 
Mined Ruberta, who had a most kindly disposition, to help 
her dress. She brought food and drink to the miserable bag- 
fiage; and after rubbing a little bacon fat into her worst 
Wounds, they ale what was left of the meat together. When 
she had finished dressing, she went off blaspheming and 
cursing all Italians in the King's service, and so returned 
*ith tears and murmurs to her home. 

Assuredly, upon that first occasion, I felt I had done very 
*"n)ng, and Ruberta rebuked me after this fashion : " You 
•re a cruel monster to maltreat such a handsome girl so 
l>rutally." When I excused my conduct by narrating all the 
•riclts which she and her mother had played off upon me 
•"ider my own roof, Ruberta scoldingly replied that that was 
••Othing — that was only French manners, and she was sure 
*here was not a husband in France without his horns. When 
' heard this argument. I laughed aloud, and then told 
Rubtrta to go and see how Caterina was, since I should like 
'o employ her again while finishing the work I had on hand. 
The old woman took me sharply up, saying that I had no 
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savoir vivrt: " Only wait till daybreak, and she will come of 
herself; whereas, if you send to ask after her or visit her, 
she will give herself airs and keep away." 

On the following morning Caterina came to oar door, | 
and knocked so violently, that, being below, I ran to sec 
whether it was a madman or some member of the house- 
hold. When I opened, the creature laughed and fell upcm 
my neck, embracing and kissing me, and asked me if I was 
still angry with her. I said, "No!" Then she added: 
" Let me have something good to break my fast on." So I 
supplied her well with food, and partook of it at the same 
table in sign of reconciliation. Afterwards I began to model 
from her, during which occurred some amorous diversions; 
and at last, just at the same hour as on the previous day, 
she irritated me to such a pitch that I gave her the 
same drubbing. So we went on several days, repeating die 
old round like clockwork. There was little or no variation 
in the incidents. 

Meanwhile, I completed my work in a style which did me 
the greatest credit Next I set about to cast it in bronze. 
This entailed some difficulties, to relate which would be 
interesting from the point of view of art; but since the 
whole history would occupy too much space, I must omit it 
Suffice it to say, that the figure came out splendidly, and 
was as fine a specimen of foundry as had ever been seen.' 
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While this work was going forward, I set aside certain 
hours of the day for the salt-cellar, and certain others for 
the Jupiter. There were more men engaged upon the 
former than I had at my disposal for the latter, so the salt- 
cellar was by this time completely finished. The King had 
now returned to Paris ; and when I paid him my respects, I 
took the piece with me. As I have alrekdy related, it was 
oval in form, standing about two-thirds of a cubit, wrought 
of solid gold, and worked entirely with the chisel. While 
speaking of the model, I said before how I had represented 
Sea and Earth, seated, with their legs interlaced, as we 

^ This figure was undoubtedly the Nymph of Fontameblcau. 
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BHlerve in the case of firths and promontories; this attitude 
^'Was therefore metaphorically appropriate. The Sea carried 
a trident in his right hand, and in his left I put a ship of 
delicate workmanship to hold the salt. Below him were his 
four sea-horses, fashioned like our horses from the head to 
the front hoofs; all the rest of their body, from the middle 
backwards, resembled a fish, and the tails of these creatures 
■were agreeably interwoven. Above this group the Sea sat 
, tbroned in an attitude of pride and dignity; around him were 
I many kinds of fishes and other creatures of the ocean. The 
water was represented with its waves, and enamelled in the 
appropriate colour. I had portrayed earth under the form 
of a very handsome woman, holding her horn of plenty, 
entirely nude like the male figure; in her left hand I placed 
a little temple of Ionic architecture, most delicately wrought, 
which was meant to contain the pepper. Beneath her were 
the handsomest living creatures which the earth produces; 
and the rocks were partly enamelled, partly left in gold. 
The whole piece reposed upon a base of ebony, properly 
proportioned, but with a projecting cornice, upon which I 
introduced four golden figures in rather more than half- 
relief. They represented Night, Day, Twilight, and Dawn. 
I put, moreover, into the same frieze four other figures, 
similar in size, and intended for the four chief winds; these 
were executed, and in part enamelled, with the most ex- 
quisite refinement.' 

When I exhibited this piece to his Majesty, he uttered a 
loud outcry of astonishment, and couid not satiate his eyes 
with gaiing at it. Then he bade me take it back to my 
house, saying he would tell me at the proper time what I 
should have to do with it. So I carried it home, and sent 
at once to invite several of my best friends; we dined gaily 
together, placing the salt-cellar in the middle of the table, 
and thus we were the first to use it. After this, I went on 
working at my Jupiter tn silver, and also at the great vase 
I have already described, which was richly decorated with 
a variety of ornaments and figures. 



■ This ult-uLUr I 
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At thai time Botogna, the painter, suggested to theEill 
that it wonld be well if his Majesty sent him to Rome,inl' 
knets of KCocnmcndatioii, to the end that he might cut t! 
foremost masterpieces of antiquity, namely, the Laacocn. I 
ibe Oeofnira, the Venus, the Commodus, the Ztngat^ ul I 
tbe ApoDo.* These, of a truth, are by far the finut thitp I 
m Rome. He told the King that when his Majesi)- b ' 
oace set eyes upon those marvellous works, he would then, I 
and not till then, be able to criticise the arts of ( 
since CTerjthing wbidi be bad seen by us modems » 
remored from the perfection of the ancients. Tbt I^ I 
accepted hb proposal, and gave him the introductions lie I 
retpBred. Acc ordi ngly that beast went off, and took Va | 
1th him. Not having the force and courage W 
i vtd> his own hands against me, he adopted the 
tnljr Lomfcaid device of depreciating my performances b( 
t— "ir**^ a cofyist of antiques. In its own proper place 1 
■kail rtlaie how, though he had these statues excellen^i 
cut, he obtained a result quite contrary to his imagination. 

I had BOW dcme for ever with that disreputable Catcriio, 
aad the anfortimatc young man. her husband, had decamped 
fna f^ris. Wanting then to finish oS my Fontaincbleau. 
which was already cast in bronze, as well as to execute the 
two Victories which were going to fill the angles above the 
hnette of the door, I engaged a poor girl of the age of 
aboot fifteen. She was beantifnllr made and of a bruncttt 
comfilexioa. Being somewhat sa\-3ge in her ways and spare 
of Sfec^ qtnck in movemnu, with a look of snitenness 
aboBt her eyes, t nicfcwaawd ber Sconone;* her real name 
was Jeume. With her for model, I gave perfect finish to 
Ute hronte FoBtaioebkao, and also to the two Victories. 

How this girl was a dean maid, and I got ber with child. 




1^ 
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|egave birth to a daughter on the 7th of June, at thirteen 
s of the day, in 1544, when I had exactly reached the 
K of forty-four. I named the infant Costanza; and M. 
") Guidi, the King's physician, and my most intimate 
i I have previously related, held her at the font. 
iwas the only godfather; for it is customary in France 
; but one godfather and tvi-o godmothers. One of 
I latter was Madame Maddalena, wife to M. Luigi Ala- 
mi, a gentleman of Florence and an accomplished poet. 
E other was the wife of M. Ricciardo del Bene, our 
enline burgher, and a great merchant in Paris; she 
B herself a French lady of dislinguished family. This 
|l [he first child I ever had, so far as I remember. I settled 
! enough upon the girl for dowry to satisfy an aunt 

Rhers, under whose tutelage I placed her, and from that 

hnie forwards I had nothing more to do with her. 



By labouring incessantly I had now got my various works 
well forward; the Jupiter was nearly finished, and the vase 
also; the door began to reveal its beauties. At that lime 
the King came to Paris; and though I gave the right date 
of the year 1544 for ray daughter's birth, we were still 
in 1543; but a'n opportunity of mentioning my daughter 
having arisen, I availed myself of it, so as not to interrupt 
the narrative of more important things. Well, the King, as 
1 have said, came to Paris, and paid me a visit soon after his 
arrival. The magnificent show of works brought well-nigh 
to completion was enough to satisfy anybody's eye ; and 
indeed it gave that glorious monarch no less contentment 
than the artist who had worked so hard upon them desired. 
While inspecting these things, it came into his head that 
the Cardinal of Ferrara had fulfilled none of his promises to 
me, either as regarded a pension or anything else. Whis- 
pering with his Admiral, he said that the Cardinal of Ferrara 
bad behaved very badly in the matter ; and that he intended 
to make it up to me himself, because he saw I was a man 
of few words, who in the twinkling of an eye might decamp 
without complaining or asking leave. 



L 




. E Ac aoMc ml be vas, and tnij worfV 

•< In i^ri «tfa^ he ji^ed i^Nlr Au the Canfial W 
acAirf Ab ii Mrda- to cbrt bwmr nAer Aan &«■■>; 



As I knc }■> ni^ lis Mzfcsty sffectol Id c 



ifL AmiHiiatlj, ^oa Ac A? a6er his arnral, ■Ul»**' 
■ Hf pan, he csnc of his own accord to ^ 
[ wcflt Id bm£ hi^L and conducted bixB thit^*^ 
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sereral rooms where divers works of art were on view. 
Beginning with the less important, I pointed out a quantity 
of things in bronze; and it was long since he had seen so 
many at once. Then I took him to see the Jupiter in silver, 
now nearly completed, with all its splendid decorations. It 
ao happened that a grievous disappointment which he had 
suffered a few years earlier, made him think this piece more 
admirable than it might perhaps have appeared to any other 
man. The occasion to which I refer was this : After the cap- 
ture of Tunis, the Emperor passed through Paris with the 
consent of his brother-in-law, King Francis,^ who wanted to 
present him with something worthy of so great a potentate. 
Having this in view, he ordered a Hercules to be executed 
in silver, exactly of the same size as my Jupiter. The 
King declared this Hercules to be the ugliest work of art 
that he had ever seen, and spoke his opinion plainly to the 
craftsmen of Paris. They vaunted themselves to be the 
ablest craftsmen in the world for works of this kind, and 
informed the King that nothing more perfect could possibly 
have been produced in silver, insisting at the same time 
upon being paid two thousand ducats for their filthy piece 
of work. This made the King, when he beheld mine, affirm 
that the finish of its workmanship exceeded his highest 
expectations. Accordingly he made an equitable judgment, 
and had my statue valued also at two thousand ducats, 
saying: "I gave those other men no salary; Cellini, who 
gets about a thousand crowns a year from me, can surely 
let me have this masterpiece for two thousand crowns of 
gold, since he has his salary into the bargain." Then I 
exhibited other things in gold and silver, and a variety of 
models for new undertakings. At the last, just when he 
was taking leave, I pointed out upon the lawn of the castle 
that great giant, which roused him to higher astonishment 
than any of the other things he had inspected. Turning 
to his Admiral, who was called Monsignor Aniballe,' he 
said : " Since the Cardinal has made him no provision, we 
must do so, and all the more because the man 4iimself is 

^ In the year 1539 Charles V. obtained leave to traverse France with his 
•mnr on the way to Flanders. 

'Claude d'Annebault; captured at Pavia with Francois; Marshal in 1538; 
Admiral of France in 1543. 
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■o slow u ulnng faronn — to cut it short, I toeaa ttt 
tun well pT(m<led for; jres, these men who ask for 
fed that their masterpieces caU alood for 
therefore see that be gets the first abbey that faUs 
wotA two Ibonsand crowns a year. If this camKM 
fai ODC bencice, let faioi hare two or three to that 
lor in his case it will conM to the same thing." A 
rtandrng by. I cotUd hear what the King said, and 
his Majesty at ooce for the dooation. as though I me 
already in possession. I told him that as soon as his onhn 
were carried into effect, I would work for his Majesty 
oat other salary or recompense of any kind until old 3ft 
deprired me of the power to labour, when I hoped to rest nj 
tired body in peace, maintaining myself with honour on dul 
income, and always bearing in mind that I had servol so 
great a monarch as his Majesty. At the end of this spttth 
the King turned toward me with a lively gesture and a joyous 
countenance, saying. " So let it then be done." After thai 
he departed, highly satisfied with what he had seen tb< 
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Madame d'Etampes. when she heard how well my affitn 
were going, redoubled her spite against me, saying in her 
own heart : " It is I who rule the world lo-day, and a little 
fellow like that snaps his fingers at me I " She put every 
iron into the fire which she could think of, in order to stir 
up mischief against me. Now a certain man fell in her way, 
who enjoyed great fame as a distiller ; he supplied her with 
perfumed waters, which were excellent for the complexion, 
and hitherto unknown in France. This fellow she introduced 
to the King, who was much delighted by the processes for 
distilling which he exhibited. While engaged in these ex- 
periments, the man begged his Majesty to give him a 
tennis-court I had in my casile. together with some little 
apartments which he said I did not use. The good King, 
guessing who was at the bottom of the business, made no 
answer ; but Madame d'Etampes used those wiles with which 
women know so well to work on men, and very easily suc- 
ceeded in her enterprise; for having taken the King u a 
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VVmnent of amorous weakness, to which he was much sub- 
• ject, she wheedled him into conceding what she wanted. 

The distiller came, accompanied by Treasurer Grolier, a 
very great nobleman of France, who spoke Italian excel- 
lently, and when he entered my castle, began to jest with me 
in that language.' Watching his opportunity,' he said : " In 
the King's name I put this man here into possession of that 
lennis-court, together with the lodgings that pertain to it." 
To this I answered: "The sacred King is lord of all things 
here: so then you might have effected an entrance with more 
freedom: coming thus with notaries and people of the court 
look more like a fraud than the mandate of a powerful 
monarch. I assure you that, before I carry my complaints 
before the King. I shall defend my right in the way his 
Majesty gave me orders two days since to do. I shall fling 
the man whom you have put upon me out of windows if I do 
not see a warrant under the King's own hand and seal." 

(After this speech the treasurer went off threatening and 
Efumbling, and I remained doing the same, without, however, 
''ginning the attack at once. Then I went to the notaries 
"'ho had put the. fellow in possession. I was well acquainted 
*ith them; and they gave me to understand that this was 
* formal proceeding, done indeed at the King's orders, 
tut which had not any great significance; if I had offered 
Mme trifling opposition the fellow would not have installed 
himself as he had done. The formalities were acts and 
1 customs of the court, which did not concern obedience to 
( Hie King; consequently, if I succeeded in ousting him, I 
should have acted rightly, and should not incur any risk. 

This hint was enough for me, and next morning I had 
recourse to arms ; and though the job cost me some trouble. 
I enjoyed it. Each day that followed, I made an attack with 
stones, pikes and arquebuses, firing, however, without ball; 
nevertheless, I inspired such terror that no one dared to 
help my antagonist. Accordingly, when I noticed one day 
that his defence was feeble, I entered the house by force, 
and expelled the fellow, turning all his goods and chattels 
into the street. Then I betook me to the King, and told 

> }t*n Grolier. the fiinaua Freocb Mxeeau, coilctCoi of bookg, intiqui- 
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him thai I had done precisely as his Majesty had ordered, hj 
defending myself against every one who sought to hinder m 
in his service. The King laughed at the matter, and made 
me out new letters-patent to secure me from further moltj- 
Ution." 



In the meantime I brought my silver Jupiter to comple- 
tion, together with its gilded pedestal, which I placed upon 
a wooden plinth that only showed a very little; upon the 
plinth I introduced four little round bails of hard wood, more 
than half hidden in their sockets, like the nut of a crossbow- 
They were so nicely arranged that a child could push the 
statue forward and backwards, or turn it round with ax- 
Having arranged it thus to my mind, I went with ii 
tainebleau, where the King was then residing. 

At that time. Bologna, of whom I have already said sv 
much, had brought from Rome his statues, and had cast them 
very carefully in bronze. I knew nothing about this, partly 
because he kept his doings very dark, and also because Fon* 
tainebleau is forty miles distant from Paris. On asking the 
King where he wanted me to set up my Jupiler, Madame 
d'Etampes, who happened to be present, told him there was 
no place more appropriate than his own handsome gallery. 
This was, as we should say in Tuscany, a loggia, or. more 
exactly, a large lobby ; it ought indeed to be called a lobby, 
because what we mean by loggia is open at one side. The 
hall was considerably longer than loo paces, decorated, and 
very rich with pictures from the hand of that admirable 
Rosso, our Florentine master. Among the pictures were 
arranged a great variety of sculptured works, partly in the 
round, and partly in bas-relief. The breadth was about 
twelve paces. Now Bologna had brought all his antiques 
into this gallery, wrought with great beauty in bronze, and 
had placed them in a handsome row upon their pedestals; 
and they were, as 1 have said, the choicest of the Roman 
antiquities. Into this same gallery I took my Jupiter; and 
when I saw that grand parade, so artfully planned, I said 

*Thi> docDment exuU, tod is dated July is> iSM. See Biuichi, f. jBj. 
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linyself: "This is like running the gauntlet;' now may 

d assist me." 1 placed the statue, and having arranged it 

1 as I was able, waited for the coming of the King. 

t Jupiter was raising his thunderbolt with the right hand 

■( act to hurl it; his left hand held the globe of the 

Among the flames of the thunderbolt I had very 

sverly introduced a torch of white wax. Now Madame 

es detained the King till nightfall, wishing to do 

wo mischiefs, either to prevent his coming, or else 

Eipoil the effect of my work by its being shown off after 

rk; but as God has promised to those who trust in Him, 

'tamed out exactly opposite to her calculations; for when 

'light came, I set fire to the torch, which standing higher 

*han the head of Jupilcr, shed light from above and showed 

Uje statue far belter than by daytime. 

At length the King arrived; he was attended by his 
^dadamc d'Etampes, his son the Dauphin and the Dauphiness, 
*«)gether with the King of Navarre his brother-in-law, 
^^adame Marguerite his daughter,' and several other great 
l«rds, who had been instructed by Madame d'Etampes to 
Speak against me. When the King appeared, I made my 
prentice Ascanio push the Jupiter toward his Majesty. As 
»l moved smoothly forwards, my cunning in its turn was 
amply rewarded, for this gentle motion made the figure seem 
alive; the antiques were left in the background, and my 
work was the first to take the eye with pleasure. The King 
exclaimed at once: "This is by far the finest thing that has 
ever been seen; and I, although I am an amateur and judge 
of art, could never have conceived the hundredth part of its 
beauty," The lords whose cue it was to speak against me, 
now seemed as though they could not praise my masterpiece 
enough. Madame d'Etampes said boldly : " One would think 
you had no eyes I Don't you see all those fine bronzes from 
the antique behind there? In those consists the real dis- 
tinction of this art, and not in that modem trumpery." Then 
ihe King advanced, and the others with him. After casting 
a glance at the bronzes, which were not shown to advantage 
from Ihe light being below them, he exclaimed : " Whoever 

' a«*rtD ti I eemt fatswr in frt I, ficcht. 

■Born 153}. Married Emminuete Filibcrto, Dnke oC S«ta7> in i 
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wanted to injtire tins man hat done him a greu scrrice; (o; 
the comparison of these admirable statoes demoiutrates dK 
■ ■ E sopcriority ot his work in beauty and in an 
cmao dcKTves to be inaide modi of, for his perfonnancti 
I merely riral, but sniposs the antique." In rcplj la 
1, Madame d'Etampcs obserred that my Jupiter u-ould oot 
make anything like so fine a show by daylight ; besides, one 
had to consider that I had pttt a veil upon my statue to cod- 
cca] its faults. I had indeed flung a gauze veil with elegance 
snd delicacy over a portion of my statue, with the view of 
augmenting its majesty. This, when she had finished speak- 
ing, I lifted from beneath, uncovering the handsome genial 
members of the god ; then tore the veil to pieces with veffl- 
tion. She imagined I had disclosed those parts of the sUtue 
to insult her. The King noticed how angry she was, while I 
was trying to force some words out in my fury ; so he wisdj 
spoke, in his own language, precisely as follows; " Benvenuto, 
I forbid you to speak ; hold your tongue, and you shall have 
a thousand times more wealth than you desire." Not being 
allowed to speak, I writhed my body in a rage; this made 
her grumble with redoubled spite; and the King departed 
sooner than he would otherwise have done, calling aloud, 
however, to encourage me; "I have brought from Italy the 
greatest man who ever lived, endowed with all the talents." 



I left the Jupiter there, meaning to depart the next morn- 
ing. Before I took horse, one thousand crowns were paid 
me, partly for my salary, and partly on account of monies 
I had disbursed Having received this sum. I returned with 
a light heart and satisfied to Paris. No sooner had I reached 
home and dined with merry cheer, than I called for all my 
wardrobe, which included a great many suits of silk, choice 
furs, and also very fine cloth stuffs. From these I selected 
presents for my workpeople, giving each something accord- 
ing to his desert, down to the servant-girls and stable-boys, 
in order to encourage them to aid me heartily. 

Being then refreshed in strength and spirits, f attacked 
the great statue of Mars, which I had set up solidly upon a 
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irame of well-connected woodwork/ Over this there lay a 
crust of plaster, about the eighth of a cubit in thickness, care- 
fully modelled for the flesh of the Colossus. Lastly, I pre- 
pared a great number of moulds in separate pieces to com- 
pose the figure, intending to dovetail them together in 
accordance with the rules of art; and this task involved no 
difficulty. 

I will not here omit to relate something which may serve 
to give a notion of the size of this great work, and is at the 
same time highly comic. It must first be mentioned that I 
had forbidden all the men who lived at my cost to bring 
light women into my house or anywhere within the castle 
precincts. Upon this point of discipline I was extremely 
strict Now my lad Ascanio loved a very handsome girl, 
who returned his passion. One day she gave her mother 
the slip, and came to see Ascanio at night. Finding that 
she would not take her leave, and being driven to his wits' 
ends to conceal her, like a person of resources, he hit at last 
upon the plan of installing her inside the statue. There, in 
the head itself, he made her up a place to sleep in; this 
lodging she occupied some time, and he used to bring her 
forth at whiles with secrecy by night. I meanwhile having 
brought this part of the Colossus almost to completion, left 
it alone, and indulged my vanity a bit by exposing it to sight ; 
it could, indeed, be seen by more than half Paris. The 
neighbours, therefore, took to climbing their house-roofs, and 
crowds came on purpose to enjoy the spectacle. Now there 
was a legend in the city that my castle had from olden times 
been haunted by a spirit, though I never noticed anything to 
confirm this belief; and folk in Paris called it popularly by 
the name of Lemmonio Bore6.' The girl, while she so- 
journed in the statue's head, could not prevent some of her 
movements to and fro from being perceptible through its 
eye-holes ; this made stupid people say that the ghost had got 
into the body of the figure, and was setting its eyes in 
motion, and its mouth, as though it were about to talk. Many 

^ This WM what he called the Colossus above, p. 323. He meant it for the 
fountain of Fontainebleau. See p. 308. 

'Properly, Lt Maine Bourru, the ghost of a monk dressed in drugget 
ihure), Vt Petit Nesle had a bad reputation on account of the murders 
said to have been committed there in the fourteenth century by Queen 
Jeanne, wife of Philip V. 





of mtm wmi away ni te r ror: ' 
Id oharrre the pbeDotBenm, and wbco Ifa^ « 
dcnjt the flufaing of the statue's c^cs. titej too d 
credence in a sfiiit — not g ueaaii^ tk 
tbere, and soond jvmg Bcdi to boot. 



AD thu wtnlc I 1 
with its sereral apportenanccs. As it b no part of mffBi- 
pose to inchMle in this xalobiogn^bj such tfain^ as a 
feooffu, I bsTC ouiittcd tiic ffTwimg of the Emperor wuh u 
great bott, and die King's amstermg of his whole armr' 
Ote time when tbesc ercnts took place, his Majesty soogU of 
advice whh regard to the instantaneoos fortificaliini of 
Paris. He came on porpose to my bouse, and look mt iB 
round the city ; and when he found that I was prepared U 
fortify the town with expedition on a sound plan, be gaie 
express orders that all my suggestions should be carried out 
His Admiral vras directed to command the citizens to obej 
me under pain of his displeasure. 

Now the Admiral had been appointed throu^ UadanK 
d'Etampes' influence rather than from any proof of hit 
ability, for he was a man of little talent He bore the nuiK 
of M. d'Aimebaolt, which in our tongue is Moosignor d'Ani- 
balle ; but the French pronounce it so that they usually made 
it sound like Monsignore Asino Bue.' This animal thtn re- 
ferred to Madame d'Etampes for advice upon the natter. 
and she ordered him to summon Girolamo Bellarraato with- 
out loss of time.' He was an engineer from Siena, at thit 
time in Dieppe, which is rather more than a day's jounit' 
distant from the capital. He came at once, and set the work 
of fortification going on a very tedious method, which voi' 
me throw the job up. If the Emperor had pushed forOTt^ 
at this time, he might easily have taken Paris. People in- 
deed said that, when a treaty of peace was afterwards W" 
eluded, Madame d'Etampes, who took more part in i[ ihui 

> Tonrd the end of Ancust ISM> the ImperUl imtr aditiDttd utu» 
EfKroir. ■ritliin ™™tT Ingaei of F»ti%. 

e barbnu of Bnn. 
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iy else, betrayed the King.' I shall pass this matter 

ithout furiher words, since it has nothing to do with 

plan of my Memoirs. Meanwhile, I worked diligently 

the door, and finished the vase, together with two others 

of middling size, which I made of my own silver. At the 

end of those great troubles, the King came to take his ease 

awhile in Paris. 

That accursed woman seemed bom to be the ruin of the 
world. I ought therefore to think myself of some account, 
seeing she held me for her mortal enemy. Happening to 
speak one day with the good King about my matters, she 
' ised me to such an extent that he swore, in order to ap- 
her, he would lake no more heed of me thenceforward 
f he had never set eyes upon my face. These words 
immediately brought me by a page of Cardinal Ferrara, 
II Villa, who said he had heard the King utter them. 
IS infuriated to such a pitch that I dashed my tools across 
room and all the things I was at work on, made my 
.ngements to quit France, and went upon the spot to find 
the King. When he had dined, I was shown into a room 
where I found his Majesty in the company of a very few 
persons. After I had paid him the respects due to kings, he 
bowed his head with a gracious smile. This revived hope 
in me; so I drew nearer to his Majesty, for they were show- 
ing him some things in my own line of art ; and after we had 
talked awhile about such matters, he asked if I had anything 
-worth seeing at my house, and next inquired when I should 
like him to come. I replied that I had some pieces ready to 
abow his Majesty, if he pleased, at once. He told me to go 
le and he would come immediately. 



r 



t accordingly, and waited for the good King's visit, 
who, it seems, had gone meanwhile to take leave of Madame 
d'Etampes. She asked whither he was bound, adding that 
she would accompany him; but when he informed her, she 
told him that she would not go, and begged him as a special 

•There i> iiid«d good reaion lo bclitTt tiut tht King'. mi^Ircss. in h»f 
kalouiT ot ihr Daupbin and Diane dc Poitien, pU:r«l tut, and aMbted tba 
'-•■ - - dvance beyond Epernijr. 
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^^H lavoor aet to go liiauelf that daf. Sbe had to tettini b' 

^^M Ac dorse mart iban twice before sbe shook the Xiogi 

^^H tletciBiliutioa ; bcywerer, be did not come to visit me dot 

^^m day. Next mominf I went to his Uajestr at the same hour; 

^^m ud no sooDcr had be cangfat sight of me, than he iwor 

^^1 it was bis intentian to cocne to me ttpoo tiie spot Gom{ 

^^H thai, acconfiag to his wont, to take tcare of his dear Hadune 

^^H dniaapes. this lady saw diat all her inSaence had oot bca 

^^H able to divert hhn from his porpose ; so she began widi tint 

^^H hftiBg toagne ot hers to say the worst ol me that couM be 

^^M JMimated agatntt a deadly coexny of this most worthy cnnn 

^^M of Fiance- Tht good King appeased her by replying dm 

^^m tfae sole object of bb vish was to administer such a scolding 

^^M as dmold make ne tresible in aqr shoes. This be swore to 

^^^ do ^oo fab faanoar. Tbea he canie to my boose, and I cod- 

^^^^p oiiLl ff d him thnNigB certain rooms ttpoo flic baseuieiit, where 

^^1 I bad pot &K vfaole of my great door togetiiier. Upoo Im- 

^^M ho l ding ft, the King was stndt wttti stnpefactioti, and quite 

^H knt Iw cne ior leprrmaiiding me, as he had pronusd 

^H V—*»m- d'Etampes. StiD be did not choose to go iMf 

^^r n ilhuHl findiBg some u ppoi tun ity for scolding ; so be begin 

in this wise : " There is one most important matter, Ben- 
TOnto. which men of .ronr sort, though full of talent, otigtu 
always to bear in mind; it is that yon cannot bring jott 
great gifts to light by yoor own strength alone ; yon sbov 
y<mr g ieaines s only dirixtgh the op p o r tun ities we give joo. 
Now yoa oogbt to be a lit^ more satmiissive, not so amganl 
and beadstrcxig. I remember that I gave yoa express orden 
to make me twelve sitvcf statues ; aitd this was aJU I wanted 
Yon have Aaata to execute a sah-cdiar. and vases and 
basts aad doon, and a heap of other thinga^ which quite oon- 
fbond me, when I consider how yon have neglected taj 
wishes and worked for the fulfilment of yoor own. If yon 
mean to go oo in this way, I shall piesendy let yon tmder- 
sand what b ray own method of procedare when I choose 
to have tfan^ dooe in my own way. I teH yon, therefore, 
plainly: do yoor ntmost to obey my commands: for if yoa 
stick to yonr own fancies, yon win nm yoor head agaiitst a 
waB." While be was nttcring these words, his lords in watt- 
ing bong iqna tbe King's lips, seeing him shake his head. 
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Hpwn, and gesticulate, now with one hand and now with 
"tee other. The whole company of attendants, therefore, 

quaked with fear for me ; but I stood firm, and let no breath 

oi fear pass over me. 



When he had wound up this sermon, agreed upon before- 

taitd with his darling Madame d'Etampes, I bent one leg 

upon the ground, and kissed his coat above the knee. Then 

1 began my speech as follows: "Sacred Majesty, I admit 

I that all that you have said is true. Only, in reply. I protest 

"' It my heart has ever been, by day and night, with alt my 

il forces, bent on serving you and executing your com- 

ds. If it appears to your Majesty that my actions contra- 

i these words, let your Majesty be sure that Benvenuto 

■ not at fault, but rather possibly my evil fate or adverse 

, which has made me unworthy to serve the most 

irable prince who ever blessed this earth. Therefore I 

It your pardon. I was under the impression, however, 

ft your Majesty had given me silver for one statue only; 

1 more at my disposal. I could not execute others; 

[fvith the surplus which remained for use. 1 made this 

Wie, to show your Majesty the grand style of the ancients. 
Ptthaps you never had seen anything of the sort before. 
Aa for ihe salt*cellar, I thought, if my memory does not be- 
tray me, that your Majesty on one occasion ordered me to 
make it of your own accord. The conversation falling upon 
something of the kind which had been brought for your tn- 
. ipeciion, I showed you a model made by me in Italy; you, 
following the impulse of your own mind only, had a thousand 
golden ducats told out for me to execute the piece withal, 
tlianking me in addition for my hint; and what is more, I 
«em to remember that you commended me highly when it 
*as completed. As regards the door, it was my impression 
that, after we had chanced to speak about it at some time or 
Wber, your Majesty gave orders to your chief secretary, M. 
Villerois, from whom the order passed to M. dc Marmagne 
*nd M. de la Fa, to this effect, that ail these gentlemen should 
Iteep me going at the work, and see that I obtained the neces- 
f funds. Without such commission I should certainly not 
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have been able to advance go i^reat an undertaking on at 
own resources. As for ihe bronze heads, the pedestal of 
Jupiter and other such-like things, I will begin by saybgiba 
I cast those heads upon my own account, in order to becomt 
acquainted with French clays, of which, as a foreigner, [hid 
no previous knowledge whatsoever. Unless I had made tbe 
experiment, I could not have set about casting those hip 
works. Now, touching the pedestals, 1 have to say ihil 1 
made them because I judged them necessary to the staiiKi 
Consequently, in all that I have done, I meant to act for the 
best, and at no point to swerve from your Majesty's expressed 
wishes. It is indeed true that I set that huge Colossus nf 
to satisfy my own desire, paying for it from my own punt 
even to the point which it has reached, because I thou^ 
that, you being the great King you are. and I the trifling 
artist that I am, it was my duty to erect for your glory and 
my own a statue, the like of which the ancients never sm. 
Now, at the last, having been taught that God is not inclind 
to make me worthy of so glorious a service, I beseech jouf 
Majesty, instead of the noble recompense you had in mind 
to give me for my labours, bestow upon me only one aniH 
trifle of your favour, and therewith the leave to quit your 
kingdom. At this instant, if you condescend to my request, 
I shall return to Italy, always thanking God and your Majesty 
for the happy hours which I have passed in serving you." 



The King stretched forth his own hands and raised i« 
very graciously. Then he lold me that 1 ought to continW 
In his service, and that all that I had done was right uA 
pleasing to him. Turning to the lords in his company, If 
spoke these words precisely: "1 verily believe that a finM 
door could not be made for Paradise itself." When he bw 
ce3.sed speaking, although his speech had been entirely <■! 
my favour, I again thanked him respectfully, repealioE> 
however, my request for leave to travel ; for Ihe heat "i 
my indignation had not yet cooled down. His Majesty, 
feieling that I set too little store upon his unwonted 9^ 
extraordinary coodescension, commanded me with a gr^' 
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terrible voice to hold my tongue, unless I wanted to 

■ his wrath ; afterwards he added thai he would drown 

a gold, and that he gave me the leave 1 asked ; and 

and above the works he had commissioned,' he was 

««4/ well satisfied with what I had done on my own account 

fiaiflie interval; I should never henceforth have any quarrels 

'^■iih him, because he knew my character; and for my part, 

t. too ought to study the temper of his Majesty, as my duty 

Vrquired. I answered that I thanked God and his Majesty 

■Sot everything; then I asked him to come and see how far 

t had advanced the Great Colossus. So he came to my 

l»nse, and I had the statue uncovered; he admired it ex- 

tttmely, and gave orders to his secretary to pay me all the 

aioney I had spent upon it, be the sum what it might, pro- 

I wrote the bill out in my own hand. Then he 

led, saying; "Adieu, mon ami," which is a phrase not 

by kings. 



I&fter returning to his palace, he called to mind the words 
d spoken in our previous interview, some of which were 
^excessively humble, and others so proud and haughty, that 
J caused him no small irritation. He repeated a few of 
1 the presence of Madame d'Etampes and Monsignor 
kSan Polo, a great baron of France.' This man had always 
Wessed much friendship for me in the past, and certainly, 
■ that occasion, he showed his good-will, after the French 
with great cleverness. It happened thus: the King 
mrse of a long conversation complained that the 
■'ordinal of Ferrara, to whose care he had entrusted me, 
"ever gave a thought to my affairs ; so far as he was con- 
ttnied, I might have decamped from the realm; therefore 
•t must certainly arrange for committing me to some one 
•bo would appreciate me better, because he did not want 
to nm a farther risk of losing me. At these words Monsieur 
de Saint Paul expressed his willingness to undertake the 
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charec, saying that if the King appointed him my guardiu, 
he would act so that I should never have the chance to leat 
the kingdom. The King replied that he was very well sitis- 
Bed. if only Saint Paul would explain the way in which Ik 
meant to manage me. Madame sat by with an air of iuUoi 
irritation and Saint Paul stood on his dignity, declining to 
answer the King's question. When the King repeated it, ht 
said, to curry favour with Madame d'Etampes : " I would 
hang that Benvenuto of yours by the neck, and thus jsu 
would keep him for ever in your kingdom." She broke into 
a fit of laughter, protesting that I richly deserved it Tin 
King, to keep them company, began to laugh, and said he hid 
no objection to Saint Paul hanging me, if he could tii^t pro- 
duce my equal in the arts : and although I had not eanicd 
such a fate, he gave him full liberty and license. In this wv 
that day ended, and I came off safe and sound, for whicli 
may God be praised and thanked. 



The King had now made peace with the Emperor, bol 
not with the English, and these devils were keeping u 
constant agitation.' His Majesty had therefore other ihinp 
than pleasure to attend to. He ordered Piero Strozii to go 
with ships of war into the English waters; but this wail 
very difficult undertaking, even for that great commandtt, 
without a paragon in his times in the art of war. and also 
without a paragon in his misfortunes. Several months passed 
without my receiving money or commissions ; accordingly, I 
dismissed my workpeople with the exception of the two 
Italians, whom I set to making two big vases out of tij 
own silver ; for these men could not work in bronze. Afwr 
they had finished these, I took them to a city which !»^ 
longed to the Queen of Navarre; it is called Argenlana. and 
is distant several days' journey from Paris.' On arriving at 
this place, I found that the King was indisposed; and the 

»Thp ptBM of Ccfof was MBcluded Stplrmbtr i8. IS44. Ttf Enffiit 
h(d ukFn Boulotmr (nur daja orlii^r. Pc^rr between Fisnoc »n<I EnlT»<I 
»u nnt mnrLiirteit >il1 June J. 1546. 

y of the Dvcbr at Atenton. Margatel, il irill 1k.if>>R<* 
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^^l^^i^tdinal of Fcrrara told his Majesty that I was come. He 
no answer, which obliged me to stay several days 
[g my heels. Of a truth, I never was more uncomfort- 
Ic in my life; but at last I presented myself one evening 
offered the two vases for the King's inspection. He 
^^^-« excessively delighted, and when I saw him in good 
^^fcmnour, I begged his Majesty to grant me the favour of 
itting me to travel into Italy; I would leave the seven 
iths of my salary which were due, and his Majesty might 
^Caondescend to pay me when I required money for my return 
^oomey. I entreated him to grant this petition, seeing that 
^Wie times were more for fighting than for making statues; 
^Doreover, his Majesty had allowed a similar license to Bo- 
logna the painter, wherefore I humbly begged him to concede 
^e same to me. While I was uttering these words the King 
Tetpt gazing intently on the vases, and from time to time shot 
a terrible glance at me; nevertheless, I went on praying to 
the best of my ability that he would favour my petition. All 
of a sudden he rose angrily from his seat, and said to me 
in Italian : " Benvenuto, you are a great fool. * Take these 
vases back to Paris, for I want to have them gilt." Without 
making any other answer he then departed. 

I went up to the Cardinal of Ferrara, who was present, 
and besought him, since he had already conferred upon me 
the great benefit of freeing me from prison in Rome, with 
many others besides, to do me this one favour more of pro- 
curing for me leave to travel into Italy. He answered that 
he should be very glad to do his best to gratify me in this 
matter; I might leave it without farther thought to him, 
and even if I chose, might set off at once, because he would 
act for the best in my interest with the King. I told the 
Cardinal that since I was aware his Majesty had put me 
nnder the protection of his most reverend lordship, if he 
gave me leave, I felt ready to depart, and promised to return 
open the smallest hint from his reverence. The Cardinal 
then bade me go back to Paris and wait there eight days, 
during which time he would procure the King's license for 
me; if his Majesty refused to let me go, he would without 
fail inform me; but if I received no letters, that would be a 
sign that I might set off with an easy mind. 

(23) BC XXXI 
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t take post and fly from an; pticc 
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lAx^ I lay to that good King, but llH 

} la ddiad mf hono ur . Ascanio replied with the tears of i 
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' ftan jod are, and all things which a good son is bomd 
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I took my departure, attended by a servant and a litlk 

French lad. 

It wai jast past ooon, when some of the King's treasurers. 
by no means friends of mine, made a visit to my castit 
The rascally fellows began by saying that I had gone oli 
with the King's silver, and told Messer Guido and tiit 
Bishop of Pavia to send at once off after his Majest;') 
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vases; if not, they would themselves despatch a messenger 
to get them back, and do me some great mischief. The 
Bishop and Messer Guido were much more frightened than 
was necessary ; so they sent that traitor Ascanio by the post 
off on the spot. He made his appearance before me about 
midnight I had not been able to sleep, and kept revolving 
sad thoughts to the following effect: "In whose hands 
have I left my property, my castle? Oh, what a fate is 
tfais of mine, which forces me to take this journey! May 
God g^rant only that the Cardinal is not of one mind with 
Madame d^tampes, who has nothing else so much at heart 
as to make me lose the grace of that good King." 



While I was thus dismally debating with myself, I heard 
Ascanio calling me. On the instant I jumped out of bed, 
and asked if he brought good or evil tidings. The knave 
answered : " They are good news I bring ; but you must 
only send back those three vases, for the rascally treasurers 
keep shouting, 'Stop, thief!' So the Bishop and Messer 
Gtiido say that you must absolutely send them back. For 
the rest you need have no anxiety, but may pursue your 
journey with a light heart." I handed over the vases im- 
mediately, two of them being my own property, together 
with the silver and much else besides.^ I had meant to 
take them to the Cardinal of Ferrara's abbey at Lyons; for 
though people accused me of wanting to carry them into 
Italy, everybody knows quite well that it is impossible to 
export money, gold, or silver from France without special 
license. Consider, therefore, whether I could have crossed 
the frontier with those three great vases, which, together 
with their cases, were a whole mule's burden ! It is cer- 
tainly true that, since these articles were of great value 
and the highest beauty, I felt uneasiness in case the King 
should die, and I had lately left him in a very bad state of 
health; therefore I said to myself: "If such an accident 
should happen, having these things in the keeping of the 
Cardinal, I shall not lose them.' 



*9 



*Con Vargtnto 9 ogni cota. These words refer perhajw to the Tttet: thg 
tStptr and tvtrything pertaining to thorn. 
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WI grovelling upon all fours. When I saw that the lir bough 
offered no protection, and (hat I ought to act as well as 
to blone my Misereres, I began at once to wrap my mantle 
round my head. At the same time I cried to Lionardo, 
who was shrieking for succour, " Jesus I Jesus! " that Jesus 
would help htm if he helped himself. I had more trouble 
in looking after this man's safety than my own. The storm 
raged for some while, but at last it stopped; and we, who 
were pounded black and blue, scrambled as well as we 
Maid upon our horses. Pursuing the way to our lodging 
(or the night, we showed our scratches and bruises to each 
other; but about a mile farther on we came upon a scene 
of devastation which surpassed what we had suffered, and 
defies description. All the trees were stripped of their 
'eaves and shattered; the beasts in the 6eld lay dead; 
itnny of the herdsmen had also been killed ; we observed 
«rge quantities of hailstones which could not have been 
gasped with two hands. Feeling then that we had come 
•ell out of a great peril, we acknowledged that our prayers 
God and Misereres had helped us more than we could 
lave helped ourselves. Returning thanks to God, therefore, 
re entered Lyons in the course of the next day, and 
arried there eight days. At the end of this time, being 
cfrcshed in strength and spirits, we resumed our journey, 
nd passed the mountains without mishap. On the other 
ide I bought a little pony, because the baggage which I 
arried had somewhat overtired my horses. 



After we had been one day in Italy, the Count Galeotto 
ells Mirandota joined us. He was travelling by post; 
nd stopping where we were, he told me that I had done 
■rong to leave France; I ought not to journey forwards, 
>r, if 1 returned at once, my affairs would be more pros- 
crous than ever. On the other hand, if I persisted in my 
3urse, 1 was giving the game up to my enemies, and fumish- 
ig them with opportunities to do me mischief. By retum- 
ig I might put a stop to their intrigues; and those i 
»hom I placed the most confidence were just the men who 
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over, he heard that you had spoken ill of him. I am con- 
Tinced this was not true, and indeed I was heartily sorry 
for your troufiles." These words he kept piling up and 
repeating until he seemed to he hegging my pardon. After- 
wards he inquired ahout the work I had heen doing for his 
Most Christian Majesty; and on my furnishing him with 
details, he listened as attentively and graciously as possible. 
Then he asked if I had a mind to serve him. To this I 
replied that my honour would not allow me to do so; but 
tiiat if I had completed those extensive works begun for 
the King, I should be disposed to quit any great prince 
merely to enter his Excellency's service. 

Hereby it may be seen how the power and goodness of 
God never leave unpunished any sort or quality of men 
who act unjustly toward the innocent This man did what 
was equivalent to begging my pardon in the presence of 
those very persons who subsequently took revenge on him 
for me and many others whom he had massacred. Let 
then no prince, however great he be, laugh at God's justice, 
in the way that many whom I know are doing, and who 
have cruelly maltreated me, as I shall relate at the proper 
time. I do not write these things in any worldly spirit of 
boasting, but only to return thanks to God, my deliverer 
in so many trials. In those too which daily assail me, I 
always carry my complaint to Him, and call on Him to be 
my defender. On all occasions, after I have done my best 
to aid myself, if I lose courage and my feeble forces fail, 
then is the great might of God manifested, which descends 
unexpectedly on those who wrongfully injure their neigh- 
bours, or neglect the grave and honourable charge they 
have received from Him. 

ui 

When I returned to my inn, I found that the Duke had sent 
me abundance to eat and drink of very excellent quality. I 
made a hearty meal, then mounted and rode toward Florence. 
There I found my sister with six daughters, the eldest of 
whom was marriageable and the youngest still at nurse. Her 
husband, by reason of divers circumstances in the city, had 
lost employment from his trade. I had sent gems and 
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French jewellery, more than a year earlier, to the amcniDi ot 
about two thousand ducats, and now brought with me tht 
same wares to the value of about one thousand crawm. 1 
discovered that, whereas I made them an allowance of font 
golden crowns a month, they always drew considerable sums 
from the current sale of these articles. My brolher-in-ljw 
was such an honest fellow, that, fearing to give me cause for 
anger, he had pawned nearly everything he possessed, and 
was devoured by interest, in his anxiety to leave my monie 
untouched. It seems that my allowance, made by way of 
charity, did not suffice for the needs of the family. When 
then I found him so honest in his dealings, I felt inclined 
to raise his pension; and it was my intention, befort 
leaving Florence, to make some arrangement for all of ' 
daughters.' 



The Duke of Florence at this time, which was the 
of August 1545, had retired to Poggio a Cajano, ten miles 
distant from Florence. Thither then I went to pay him 
my respects, with the sole object of acting as duty required, 
first because I was a Florentine, and next because my fore- 
fathers had always been adherents of the Medicean party, 
and I yielded to none of them in ailection for this Duke 
Cosimo. As I have said, then, I rode to Poggio with the 
sole object of paying my respects, and with no intention of 
accepting service under him, as God, who does all things 
well, did then appoint for me. 

When I was introduced, the Duke received me very 
kindly: then he and the Duchess put questions concerning 
the works which I had executed for the King." I answered 
willingly and in detail. After listening to my story, he 
answered that he had heard as much, and that I spoke tht 
truth. Then he assumed a tone of sympathy, and added; 
" How small a recompense for such great and noble master- 
pieces I Friend Benvenuto, if you feel inclined to execute 

* TfanuEb Ihii pangiaph a eonfuicd. the meaning seem* to be thai C<1- 
liiii's bcallicr-iB.liH did nol use the manev which icciued from tbt alt el 
tewcllery, and sot into debt, becauae hia allowance wu inadequate, and lit 
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something for me too, I am ready to pay you far better than 
that King of yours has done, for whom your excellent nature 
prompts you to speak so gratefully." When I understood 
his drift, I described the deep obligations under which I lay 
to his Majesty, who first obtained my liberation from that 
iniquitous prison, and afterwards supplied me with the means 
of carrying out more admirable works than any artist of my 
quality had ever had the chance to do. While I was thus 
speaking, my lord the Duke writhed on his chair, and seemed 
as though he could not bear to hear me to the end. Then, 
when I had concluded, he rejoined : " If you are disposed to 
work for me, I will treat you in a way that will astonish you, 
provided the fruits of your labours give me satisfaction, of 
which I have no doubt." I, poor unhappy mortal, burning 
with desire to show the noble school ' of Florence that, after 
leaving her in youth, I had practised other branches of the 
art than she imagined, gave answer to the Duke that I would 
willingly erect for him in marble or in bronze a mighty statue 
on his fine piazza. He replied that, for a first essay, he 
should like me to produce a Perseus; he had long set his 
heart on having such a monument, and he begged me to 
begin a model for the same." I very gladly set myself to the 
task, and in a few weeks I finished my model, which was 
about a cubit high, in yellow wax and very delicately finished 
in all its details. I had made it with the most thorough 
study and ^xt^ 

The Duke returned to Florence, but several days passed 
before I had an opportunity of showing my model. It 
seemed indeed as though he had never set eyes on me or 
spoken with me, and this caused me to augur ill of my future 
dealings with his Excellency. Later on, however, one day 
after dinner, I took it to his wardrobe, where he came to 
inspect it with the Duchess and a few gentlemen of the court. 

•This school was the Collegio dei Maestri di Belle Art! in Florence, who 
had hitherto known of Cellini mainly as a goldsmith. 

* Cosimo chose the subject of Perseus because it symbolised his own victory 
orer the Gorgon of tyrannicide and Republican partisanship. Donatello^ 

Judith, srmboiising justifiable regicide, and Michel Angelo's David, sym- 
olising the might of innocent right against an overbearing usurper, already 
decorated the Florentine piazza. Until lately, both of these masterpieces 
stood together there with the Perseus of Cellini. 

*This is probably the precious model now existing in the Bargello Palace 
at Florence, in manv points more interesting than the completed bronae statue 
under the Loggia de Tjinri. 
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No sooner had he seen it than he expressed much 
uid extolled it to the skies; wherefrom I gathered ioraclK^t 
that he might realty be a connoisseur of art. After hanii 
well considered it for some time, always with greater tati*- 
faction, he began as follows: "If you could only cxecutedtti 
little model, Bcnvenuto, with the same perfection on a Urge 
scale, it would be the finest piece in the piazia." I replied: 
"Most excellent my lord, upon the piazza arc now standing 
works by the great Donatello and the incotnparable Midid 
Angelo. the two greatest men who have ever lived since tbt 
days of the ancients.* But since your Excellence encoatapt 
my model with such prgise, I feel the heart to execute itil 
least thrice as well in bronze."* No slight dispute arose i^IB 
this declaration; the Duke protesting that he undersUod 
these matters perfectly, and was quite aware what could be 
done. I rejoined that my achievements would resolve lis 
dubiialions and debates; I was absolutely sure of being ^ 
to perform far more than I had promised for his Exceilencf. 
but that he must give me means for carrying my work om, 
else I could not fulfil my undertaking, in return for thii 
his Excellency bade me formulate my demands in a petitjoa, 
detailing all my requirements; he would see them liberallf 
attended to. 

It is certain that if I had been cunning enough to securt 
by contract all I wanted for my work, I should not hstt 
incurred the great troubles which came upon me throng 
my own fault. But he showed the strongest desire to iil« 
the work done, and the most perfect willingness to arrai^ 
preliminaries. I therefore, not discerning that he was morci 
merchant than a duke, dealt very frankly with his Excellenff. 
just as if I had to do with a prince, and not with a couunerdil 
man. I sent in my petition, to which he replied in Iwp 
and ample terms. The memorandum ran as follows: "HaH 
rare and excellent my patron, petitions of any validilj w^ 
compacts between us of any value do not rest upon wotA 
or writings ; the whole point is that I should succeed in "T 
work according to my promise ; and if I so succeed, I W 
convinced that your most illustrious Excellency will "T 
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miSL remember what you have engaged to do (or me." 
This language so charmed the Duke both with my ways 
of acting and of speaking that he and the Duchess began 
te treat me with extraordinary marks of favour. 



Being row inflamed with a great desire to begin working, 
I told his Excellency that I had need of a house where I 
todd install myself and erect furnaces, in order to commence 
Operations in clay and bronze, and also, according to their 
separate requirements, in gold and silver. I knew that he 
ms well aware how thoroughly I could serve him in those 
MTerai branches, and I required some dwelling fitted for ray 
hnriness. In order that his Excellency might perceive how 
(aniestly I wished to work for him, I had already chosen a 
convenient house, in a quarter tnuch to my liking.' As I did 
not want to trench upon his Excellency for money or any- 
thing of that sort, I had brought with me from France two 
jewels, with which I begged him to purchase me the house, 
lod to keep them until I earned it with my labour. These 
Jewels were excellently executed by my workmen, after my 
own designs. When he had inspected them with minute at- 
talion, he uttered these spirited words, which clothed my 
Wul with a false hope : " Take back your jewels, Bcnvenuto ! 
1 want you, and not them ; you shall have your house free 
of charges." After this, he signed a rescript underneath the 
petition 1 had drawn up, and which I have always preserved 
SDiong my papers. The rescript ran as follows: "Let the 
^ouse be seen to, and who is the vendor, and at what price; 
for we wish to comply zvith Benvenulo's request." ' I natur- 
ally thought that this would secure me in possession of the 
house; being over and above convinced that my performances 
*»ust far exceed what 1 promised. 

His Excellency committed the execution of these orders 
'o his majordomo, who was named Ser Pier Francesco Ric- 
tio-' The man came from Prato, and had been the Duke's 

^ 'TM* lionM ii in the Via del Bosaio, tnwtd from Via dclla PersoU, 
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I talked, then, lo this donkey, and desciil 
. for there was a garden adjoining the 
ited to erect x workshop. He hani 
1 paj-roaster, dry and meagre, who bott 
name of Lattanzio GorinL This flimsy little fellow, wifli 
tinj spider's bands and small ^at's voice, moved about 
b ttrinws U a snail's pace; yet in an evil hour he seat 
stooes, sand, and lime oMUgh to huild perhaps a pigco»1 
boose with careful managemenL When I saw haw coM^ 
tluBCS were going forward, I began to feel dismayed; ho»'' 
mx, I said to ^rself: "Little beginnings sometimes haie 
Srcst eatings ; ' md I foistered hope in my heart by notictng 
bow laaaj tfaoasa ad docais had recently been squandered 
Vfoa ngfy pieces of bad scalptare turned out by that beut 
of a Boaccio BandiDelli.* So I rallied my spirits and k«)it 
prodding at Laltanzio Gorini. to make him go a little faster. 
It was like shouting to a pack of lame donkeys with a blind 
dwarf for their driver. Under these difficulties, and by the 
lac of BT own ■loney, I had soon marked out the foundation 
of the woi^sbop and cleared the ground of trees and vines, 
Umorinc on, according to my wont, with fire, and perhips a 
trifte of impatience. 

Ob tbe other side, I was in die hands of Tasso the car- 
penter, a great friend of mine, who had received my instnic- 
tiofts for nt**"'"g a wooden framework to set up tbe Perstni- 
lUs Tasso was a most excellent craftsman, die best, I b^ 
Bere, who eter lived in his own branch of art* Personally. 
be was gay and merrr by l e mpei ament ; and whenever I 
««nt to see him, be met me langfaing. with some little song 
n falsetto on his lips. Half in despair as I then was, new: 
coaaing that ny affairs in France were going wrong, aw 
Aese in Florence promistng but ill Uirough the luke-wartn- 
ness of iny patrao, I coold never stop listening till ^^ 
tbe song was finisfaed; and so in the end I used to cbcct 
ttp a little witb i^ friend, and drove away, as well aS^ 
was aUe, aonte fev of tbe glooaiy tbonghta which weigb*^ 
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LV 

I had got all the above-mentioned things in order, and was 
making vigorous preparations for my great undertaking — in- 
deed a portion of the lime had been already used— when I 
received sudden notice to appear before the majordomo. 
I found him, after his Excellency's dinner, in the hall of 
tfie dock.^ On entering, I paid him marked respect,, and he 
leceived me with the greatest stiffness. Then he asked who 
had installed me in the house, and by whose authority I had 

. begun to build there, saying he marvelled much that I had 
been so headstrong and foolhardy. I answered that I had 

; been installed in the house by his Excellency, and that his 

- brdship himself, in the name of his Excellency, had given 
the orders to Lattanzio Gorini. "Lattanzio brought stone, 

; sand, and lime, and provided what I wanted, saying he did 
ao at your lordship's orders." When I had thus spoken, the 
brute turned upon me with still greater tartness, vowing that 
neither I nor any of those whom I had mentioned spoke the 
truth. This stung me to the quick, and I exclaimed : " O 
majordomo, so long as your lordship' chooses to use lan- 
guage befitting the high office which you *hold, I shall revere 
jou, and speak to you as respectfully as I do to the Duke; 
if you take another line with me, I shall address you as but 
one Ser Pier Francesco Riccio." He flew into such a rage 
tfiat I thought he meant to go mad upon the spot, anticipating 
the time ordained by Heaven for him to do so." Pouring 
forth a torrent of abuse, he roared out that he was surprised 
at himself for haying let me speak at all to a man of his 
quality. Thereupon my blood was up, and I cried : " Mark 
my words, then, Ser Pier Francesco Riccio ! I will tell you 
what sort of men are my equals, and who are yours — mere 
teachers of the alphabet to children ! " His face contracted 
with a spasm, while he raised his voice and repeated the 
same words in a still more insulting tone. I, too, assumed 

^One of the rooms in the Palazzo Vecchio, so called because the famous 
eoamographical timepiece, made about 1484 for Lorenzo de* Medici by 
Lorenzo della Volpaia, stood there. 

* It was the custom at that epoch to address princes bv the title of Siqnort 
or VoHra Signoria; gentlemen (armigeri) had the title of Messer; simple 
5#f was giren to plebeians with some civil or ecclesiastical dignity. 

>Vasan, in his Lift of MontorsoU, says in effect that this Kiccio died 
•bout 1559* liter haring been insane several years. 
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H air of menace, and matching his own arrogance i 
KKjelhing of the same sort, told him plainly that m 
kjad were worthy to converse with popes and emperan,!! 
gnu kings, and that perhaps there wrere not two such n 
■five upon this earth, while ten of his sort might be met H^ 
rrtry doorway. On hearing these words he jumped u 
S window-seat in the hall there, and defied me to repeat wiiai 
I had said. I did so with still greater heat and spirit, adding 
I had no farther mind to serve the Duke, and thai I should 
return to France, where I was always welcome. The bnW 
remained there stupefied and pale as clay; I went ofl 
furious, resolved on leaving Florence; and would to Goi 
that I had done so! 

The Duke cannot, I think, have been informed at once of 
this diabolical scene, for T waited several days without hear- 
ing from him. Giving up all thoughts of Florence, except 
what concerned the settlement of my sister's and nieces" 
affairs, I made preparations to provide for them as well as 
I could with the small amount of money I had brought, and 
then to return to France and never set my foot in Italy again. 
This being my firm purpose, I had no intention to ask leave 
of the Duke or anybody, but to decamp as quickly as I could; 
when one morning the majordomo, of his own accord, sent 
very humbly to entreat my presence, and opened a long 
pedantic oration, in which I could discover neither method, 
nor elegance, nor meaning, nor head, nor tail, I only 
gathered from it that he professed himself a good Christian, 
wished to bear no man malice, and asked me in the Duke's 
; what salary 1 should be willing to accept. Hearing 
this, I stood a while on guard, and made no answer, being 
firmly resolved not to engage myself. When he saw that I 
refused to reply, he had at least the cleverness to put in* 
" Benvenuto, dukes expect to be answered ; and what I a"* 
nying to you, I am saying from his Excellency's lips." Tt*^ 
I rejoined that if the message came from his ExcelleiugTi ■■ 
would gladly reply, and told him to report to the Duke t*** 
I could not accept a position inferior to that of any one ^^' 
nioyed by him as artist. The majordomo answered: "B^" 
■ "i receives two hundred crowns a year; if then you *' 
i with that, your salary is settled." I agreed uf»*^ 
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these terms, adding that what I might earn in addition by 
tiie merit of my performances, could be given after they 
were seen ; that point I left entirely to the good judgment of 
his Excellency. Thus, then, against my will, I pieced the 
broken thread again, and set to work; the Duke continually 
treating me with the highest imaginable marks of favour. 

LVI 

I received frequent letters from France, written by my 
most faithful friend Messer Guido Guidi. As yet they told 
nothing but good news; and Ascanio also bade me enjoy 
myself without uneasiness, since, if anything happened, he 
would let me know at once. 

Now the King was informed that I had commenced work- 
ing for the Duke of Florence, and being the best man in the 
world, he often asked: "Why does not Benvenuto come 
back to us?" He put searching questions on the subject 
to my two workmen, both of whom replied that I kept writ- 
ing I was well off where I was, adding they thought I did 
not want to re-enter the service of his Majesty. Incensed by 
these presumptuous words, which were none of my saying, 
the King exclaimed : " Since he left us without any cause, 
I shall not recall him ; let him e'en stay where he is." Thus 
the thievish brigands brought matters exactly to the pass 
they desired; for if I had returned to France, they would 
have become mere workmen under me once more, whereas, 
while I remained away, they were their own masters and 
in my place ; consequently, they did everything in their power 
to prevent my coming back. 

LVII 

While the workshop for executing my Perseus was in 
building, I used to work in a ground-floor room. Here I 
modelled the statue in plaster, giving it the same dimensions 
as the bronze was meant to have, and intending to cast it 
from this mould. But finding that it would take rather long 
to carry it out in this way, I resolved upon another expedient, 
especially as now a wretched little studio had been erected, 
brick on brick, so miserably built that the mere recollection 
of it gives me pain. So then I began the figure of Medusa, 
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lardened, and soon essayed to help me in the work- 
>, with such success that by degrees he learned the art 
e nicely. I never had a better assistant than he proved. 
ring made up my mind to accomplish the whole affair 
1 this man's aid, I now let the Duke know that Bandinello 
' lyJiiE. and 'hat I could get on famously without his 
kpeopte. 

ast at this time I suffered slightly in the loins, and being 
ible to work hard. I was glad to pass my time in the 
te's wardrobe with a couple of young goldsmiths called 
npagolo and Doraenico Poggini,' who made a little golden 

I under my direction. It was chased in bas-relief with 
ires and other pretty ornaments, and his Excellency meant 
ioT the Duchess to drink water out of. He furthermore 
nmissioned me to execute a golden belt, which I enriched 
h gems and delicate masks and other fancies. The Duke 
ne frequently into the wardrobe, and took great pleasure 
watching me at work and talking to me. When my health 
proved, I had clay brought, and took a portrait of his Ex- 
lency, considerably larger than life-size, which I modelled 
lile he stayed with me for pastime. He was highly de- 
hied with this piece, and conceived such a liking for me 

II he earnestly begged me to take up my working quarters 
the palace, selecting rooms large enough for my purpose, 
d fitting them up with furnaces and al! I wanted, for he 
sitly enjoyed watching the processes of art. I replied that 
i was impossible ; I should not have finished my under- 
ings in a hundred years. 



rhe Dtichess also treated me with extraordinary gracious- 
s. and would have been pleased if I had worked for her 
ne. forgetting Perseus and everything besides. I for ray 
t, while these vain favours were being showered upon me 
w only loo well that my perverse and biting fortune could 
long delay to send me some fresh calamity, because I kept 
r before my eyes the great mistake I had committed while 
Idng to do a good action. I refer to ray affairs in France. 
! King could not swallow the displeasure he felt at my 

rbac two broEhcTi were ■pcciillT enunent u die-caltert. CianpiEolo 

t U. Sptlo, tad Krved Ptiilip II. 

4) HC XXXI 
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departure: and yet he wanted me to return, if only thUcouH 
be brought about without concessions on his part. 1 thought 
that I was entirely in the right, and would not bend sub- 
missively, because 1 judged that if I wrote in humble terms, 
those enemies of mine would say in their French fashion thai 
I had confessed myself lo blame, and that certain misdoing; 
with which they wrongftilly taxed me were proved true. 
Therefore I stood upon my honour, and wrote in terms of 
haughty coldness, which was precisely what those two traitors, 
my apprentices, most heartily desired. In my letters lo them 
I boasted of the distinguished kindness shown me in my own 
birthplace by a prince and princess the absolute masters of 
Florence. Whenever they received one of these deapatcha, 
they went to the King, and besieged his Majesty with en- 
treaties for the castle upon the same terms as he had granted 
it to me. The King, who was a man of great goodness »nd 
perspicacity, would never consent to the presumptuous de- 
mands of those scoundrels, since he scented the malignity of 
their aims. Yet, wishing to keep them in expectation, ind 
to give me the opportunity of coming back, he caused an 
xngry letter to be written to me by his treasurer, Messer 
Giuliano Buonaccorsi, a burgher of Florence. The substance 
was as follows: If I wanted to preserve the reputation fer 
honesty which I had hitherto enjoyed, it was my plain du^, 
after leaving France with no cause whatsoever, to render IB , 
account of all that I had done and dealt with for his Majesty- 
The receipt of this letter gave me such pleasure that, if I 
had consulted my own palate, I could not have wished for 
either more or less. I sat down to write an answer, am! 
filled nine pages of ordinary paper. In this document I de- 
scribed in detail all the works which I had executed, acd all 
the adventures I had gone through while performing than, 
and all the sums which had been spent upon them. The 
payments had always been made through two notaries anii 
one of his Majesty's treasurers; and I could show receipts 
from all the men into whose hands they passed, whether for 
goods supplied or labour rendered. I had not pocketed one 
penny of the money, nor had I received any reward for my 
completed works. I brought back with me into Italy nothing 
but some marks of favour and most royal promises, truly 
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worthy of his Majesty. " Now, though I cannot vaunt myself 
of any recompense beyond the salaries appointed for my 
maintenance in France, seven hundred golden crowns of 
which are still due, inasmuch as I abstained from drawing 
them until I could employ them on my retum-joumcy ; yet 
knowing that malicious foes out of their envious hearts have 
played some knavish trick against me, I feel confident that 
truth will prevail. I take pride in his Most Christian Majesty 
and am not moved by avarice. I am indeed aware of having 
performed for him far more than I undertook; and albeit 
the promised reward has not been giv.en me, my one anxiety 
is to remain in his Majesty's opinion that man of probity and 
honour which I have always been. If your Majesty enter- 
tains the least doubt upon this point, I will fly to render an 
account of my conduct, at the risk even of my life. But 
noticing in what slight esteem I am held I have had no mind 
to come back and make an offer of myself, knowing that I 
shall never lack for bread whithersoever I may go. If, how- 
ever, I am called for, I will always answer." The letter con- 
tained many further particulars worthy of the King's atten- 
tion, and proper to the preservation of my honour. Before 
despatching it, I took it to the Duke, who read it with 
interest ; then I sent it into France, addressed to the Cardinal 
of Ferrara. 

LX 

About this time Bemardone Baldini,^ broker in jewels to the 
Duke, brought a big diamond from Venice, which weighed 
more than thirty-five carats. Antonio, son of Vittorio 
Landi, was also interested in getting the Duke to purchase it.' 
The stone had been cut with a point; but since it did not 
3rield the purity of lustre which one expects in such a dia- 
mond, its owners had cropped the point, and, in truth, it was 
not exactly fit for either point or table cutting.* Our Duke, 
who greatly delighted in gems, though he was not a sound 
judge of them, held out good hopes to the rogue Bemard- 

^ Vmrchi and Ammirato both mention him m an excellent jeweller. 

* Antonio Landi was a Florentine gentleman, merchant, and author. A 
comedf of his called Commodo is extant. 

'Italians distinguished cut diamonds of three sorts: in tavola^ a faccette, 
and in punta. The word I have translated cropped is isckertcato, whidh 
waa properly applied to an unfrocked or degraded eccleaiaftic 
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aceio ihat he wouH buy this stone ; and the fellow, wanting 
to secure for himself alone the honour of palming it off upon 
the Duke of Florence, abstained from taking his partner 
Antonio Landi into the secret. Now Landi had been nr 
intimate friend from childhood, and when he saw that I 
enjoyed the Duke's confidence, he called me aside (it wai 
just before noon at a corner of the Mercato Nuovo). ud 
spoke as follows : " Benvenuto, I am convinced that the 
Duke will show you a diamond, which he seems disposed 
to buy; you will find it a big stone. Pray assist the pui- 
cha'ie; I can give it for seventeen thousand crowns, I fed 
sure he will ask your advice; and if you see that he hasi 
mind for it, we will contrive that he secures it," Antonio 
professed great confidence in being able to complete the 
bargain for the jewel at that price. In reply, I told bin 
that if ray advice was taken, I would speak accordbg lo 
my judgment, without prejudice to the diamond. 

As I have above related, the Duke came daily into our 
goldsmith's workshop for several hours ; and about a wech 
after this conversation with Antonio Landi he showed m 
one day after dinner the diamond in question, which I im- 
mediately recognised by its description, both as to form 
and weight. I have already said that its water was noi 
quite transparent, for which reason it had been cropped; 
so, when I found it of that kind and quality. I felt certainly 
disinclined to recommend its acquisition. However, I asked 
his Excellency what he wanted me to say ; because it w*^ 
one thing for jewellers to value a stone after a prince hao 
bought it, and another thing to estimate it with a view ^° 
purchase. He replied that he had bought it, and that ^* 
only wanted my opinion. I did not choose to abstain frc»™ 
hinting what I really thought about the stone. Then ^ 
told me lo observe the beauty of its great facets.* 1 answe*'*' 
that this feature of the diamond was not so great a bea»^^ 
as his Excellency supposed, but came from the point hav » " 
been cropped. At these words ray prince, who percei*'"' 
that I was speaking the truth, made a wry face, and b^*' 
me give good heed to valuing the stone, and saying wh*-"*, 
thought il worth. I reckoned that, since Landi ha4 

'FUtlti, Ike iharp lin« which divide one facet from uio 
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iered it to me for 17,000 crowns, the Duke might have got 
it for 15,000 at the highest; so, noticing that he would take 
it ill if I spoke the truth, I made my mind up to uphold him 
-Id his false opinion, and handing back the diamond, said: 
•"Yon will probably have paid 18,000 crowns.** On hearing 
tiiis the Duke uttered a loud " Oh ! " opening his mouth as 
vide as a well, and cried out : " Now am I convinced that 
jfoa understand nothing about the matter." I retorted : " You 
are certainly in the wrong there, my lord. Do you attend 
to maintaining the credit of your diamond, while I attend 
Id understanding my trade. But pray tell me at least Jiaw 
ffloch you paid, in order that I may learn to understand it 
according to the way of your Excellency." The Duke rose, 
and, with a little sort of angry grin, replied: ^Twenty- 
five thousand crowns and more, Benvenuto, did that stone 
cost me 1 " 

Having thus spoken he departed. Giovanpagolo and 
Domenico Poggini, the goldsmiths, were present; and 
Bachiacca, the embroiderer, who was working in an adjacent 
room, ran up at the noise.' I told them that I should never 
liave advised the Duke to purchase it; but if his heart was 
set on having it, Antonio Landi had offered me the stone 
eight days ago for 17,000 crowns. I think I could have got 
it for 15,000 or less. But the Duke apparently wishes to 
maintain his gem in credit; for when Antonio Landi was 
willing to let it go at that price, how the devil can Bemar- 
dcme have played off such a shameful trick upon his Ex- 
cellency? Never imagining that the matter stood precisely 
as the' Duke averred, we laughingly made light of his sup- 
posed credulity. 

LXI 

Meanwhile I was advancing with my great statue of 
Medusa. I had covered the iron skeleton with clay, which 
I modelled like an anatomical subject, and about half an 
inch thinner than the bronze would be. This I baked well, 
and then began to spread on the wax surface, in order to 
complete the figure to my liking.* The Duke, who often 

•Antonio Ubertini, called II Bachiaccm, m brother of Cellini*! friend in 
Some. See p. 58. He enjoyed m great reputation, and wat praised by 
Varchi in a sonnet for his mastery of embroidery. 

^Tbis ia an important passage, which has not, I think, been properly 




ame to taspect it, was so anxious lest I should not sncned 
with the bronie, that he wanted mc to call in some nusicr 
Id cast it for me. 

He was continually talking in the highest terms of nrr 
acqturetnents and accomplishments. This made his major' 
no less continually eager to devise some trap far 
g BM break my nedc Now his post at court gave him 
f with the chief-constables and all the officers in ibt 
I poor nnhxp{7 town of Florence. Only to think that a f«I!o« 
■ Prmto. oar hereditary foeman, the son of a cooper, and 
nost ignonnt creature in existence, should have risen to 
li • station of inflaence, merely because he had been At 
!ca tBtor of Cosimo de' Medici before he became Dukel 
I WeB. as I hare said, be kept ever on the watch to serve me 
L MWtt iD torn : and finding that he could not catch me out on 
[ WKy side, be feQ at last upon this plan, which meant miscfaicf. 
r Re betook himself to Gambetta. the mother of my appreatict 
I CntiB; and this precious pair toother — that knave of i 
I ycdnt and dwt ngat of a strumpet — in\-enled a scheme for 
' iMng ■• aadk « fricht as would make me leave Florence in 
IM hacM. GaMbctta. 'ykMing to the instinct of her trade, 
««M oat, actiac imdcr the orders of that mad. knaviib 
fedaat. IIk anfoHoaio — I most add that they had dso gained 
•Mr Iht Batfdla, a Boloenese, whom the Duke afterwaids 
disndswd for tamOax coaspiiactes. Wdl, one Satnrttay t«t^ 
fai(. after a^nc^ flaaitilii ca»e to my house with her son. 
*md KM mt she lad kepi hna several days indoors for ^ 
wvlfare. [ aui w M w l ttet tfwre was no reason to keep HtK' 
sfcM «9 Ml «^ Bcco««; and bn|^g her wborish att9 ^ 
fmcn, I tBtned l» At hoy in ber presence, and said 4*^ 
w«rds; 'Yon kaoNr. Ctaiaa, whe ih e i I bare sinned ^^^. 
«««l~ He bccaa to shed tears, and answered, "N':'^ 
Vnm Ab libe aMher. AaUnt ber bead, cried ont at im^ 
"AblyowliBleicoidnJ! Do joa Ifahik I do not know f^ 
daaa mifs hafff?'' Thai Ac tamed m bk, and bee^" 
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me to keep the lad hidden in my house, because the Bargello 
was after him, and would seize him anywhere outside my 
house, but there they would not dare to touch him. I made 
answer that in my house lived my widowed sister and six girls 
of holy life, and that I wanted nobody else there. Upon that 
she related that the majordomo had given orders to the 
Bargello, and that I should certainly be taken up: only, if I 
would not harbour her son, I might square accounts by pay- 
ing her a hundred crowns; the majordomo was her crony, 
and 1 might rest assured that she could work him to her 
liking, provided I paid down the hundred crowns. This 
cozenage goaded me into such a fury that I cried: " Out with 
you, shameful strumpet! Were it not for my good reputa- 
tion, and for the innocence of this unhappy boy of yours 
here, I should long ago have cut your throat wilh the dagger 
ill my side; and twice or thrice I have already clasped my 
fingers on the handle." With words to this effect, and many 
Ugly blows to boot, I drove the woman and her son into the 
street. 

When I reflected on the roguery and power of that evil- 
minded pedant, 1 judged it best to give a wide berth to his 
iafertial machinations; so early next morning I mounted my 
horse and took the road for Venice, leaving in my sister's 
hands jewels and articles to the value of nearly two thousand 
crowns. I took with me my servant Bernardino of Mugello; 
and when I reached Ferrara, I wrote word to his Excellency 
the Duke, that though I had gone off without being sent, I 
should come back again without being called for. 

On arriving at Venice, and pondering upon the divers ways 
my cruel fortune took to torment me, yet at ihe same time 
feeling myself none the less sound in health and heajly, I 
made up my mind to fence with her according to my wont. 
IVhilc thus engrossed in thoughts about my own affairs, I 
v^ent abroad for pastime through that beautiful and sumptu- 
ous city, and paid visits to the admirable painter Titian, and 
to Jacopo del Sansovino, our able sculptor and architect from 
Florence. The latter enjoyed an excellent appointment under 
th« Signoria of Venice; and we had been acquainted during 
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! rri ji -•: i^<^tT zz riese wcrds, and departed the ne 
is- i_i -^rrtz.- i* I wxs i-'c. turning my face again towar 
T -^trz-^ I- it« =«anwhil< that infernal plot had come tc 
•tfii LT-: :r:c^=- f:r I had written to my great master, t 
Z':,!.;. r.~:=^z • '" x riZ acccunt cf the causes of my escapa 
1: '.'fTjri. I Ter-t :d risit him without any ceremony, a 
-v-Li r^c^.Tt-i Trith his nsnal reserve and austerity. Havi 
ni.-'rsjni-i "Jiis arr.rj<ie awhile, he turned toward me plci 
ir'lj. ar.i asked where I had been. I answered that i 
-•ir: '"ii never moved one inch from his most illustrio 
zjiZiV.tr. zj. althzugh some weighty reasons had forced 1 

-Ti3 r* L^rr=x^r if* Mf--"ci. the rearderer of Alessandro. who 1 
•» -L . : LSja>:^-.-i:ri tj two T-jican bravi in 1548. See RenaitMnct 
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to go a roaming for a little while. Then softening still more 
in manner, he began to question me concerning Venice, and 
after this wise we conversed some space of time. At last 
he bade me apply myself to busifiess, and complete his Per- 
seus. So I returned home glad and light-hearted, and com- 
forted my family, that is to say, my sister and her six 
daughters. Then I resumed my work, and pushed it forward 
as briskly as I could. 

LXIII 

The first piece I cast in bronze was that great bust, the 
portrait of his Excellency, which I had modelled in the gold- 
smith's workroom while suffering from those pains in my 
back.^ It gave much pleasure when it was completed, though 
my sole object in making it was to obtain experience of clays 
suitable for bronze-casting. I was of course aware that the 
admirable sculptor Donatello had cast his bronzes with the 
clay of Florence; yet it seemed to me that he had met with 
enormous difficulties in their execution. As I thought that 
tiiis was due to some fault in the earth, I wanted to make 
these first experiments before I undertook my Perseus. From 
them I learned that the clay was good enough, but had not 
been well tmderstood by Donatello, inasmuch as I could see 
that his pieces had been cast with the very greatest trouble. 
Accordingly, as I have described above, I prepared the earth 
by artificial methods, and found it serve me well, and with it 
I cast the bust ; but since I had not yet constructed my own 
furnace, I employed that of Maestro Zanobi di Pagno, a bell- 
founder. 

When I saw that this bust came out sharp and clean, I set 
at once .to construct a little furnace in the workshop erected 
for me by the Duke, after my own plans and design, in the 
house ^hich the Duke had given me. No sooner was the 
furnace ready than I went to work with all diligence upon 
die casting of Medusa, that is, the woman twisted in a heap 
beneath the feet of Perseus. It was an extremely difficult 
tasky and I was anxious to observe all the niceties of art 
which I had learned, so as not to lapse into some error. 
The first cast I took in my furnace succeeded in the super- 

^ Now in the Museum of the Bargello Palace at Florence. 
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lative degree, and was so clean that my friends tbooghl I 
should not need to retouch it. It is true that certain Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen, who vaunt the possession of nurvel- 
lous secrets, pretend that they can cast bronzes without 
retouching them ; but this is really nonsense, because ihc 
bronze, when it has first been cast, ought to be worked ov« 
and beaten in with hammers and chisels, according to the 
manner of the ancients and also to that of the modems— 1 
mean such modems as have known how to work in brontc 
The result of this casting greatly pleased his ExcelleiKj, 
who often came to my house to inspect it, encouraging rk 
by the interest he showed to do my best The furious en»T 
of Bandinello, however, who kept always whispering in the 
Duke's ears, had such effect that he made him believe mj 
tirsl successes with a single figure or two proved nothin|; i 
should never be able to put the whole large piece together, 
since I was new to the craft, and his Excellency ou^l to 
take good heed he did not throw his money away. Thew 
insinuations operated so efficiently upon the Duke's illuslriotu 
ears, that part of my allowance for workpeople was with- 
drawn. I felt compelled to complain pretty sharply to his 
Excellency ; and having gone to wait on him one momrng 
in the Via de' Servi, I spoke as follows : " My lord, I do not 
now receive the monies necessary for my task, which makes 
me fear that your Excellency has lost confidence in me. 
Once more then I tell you that 1 feel quite able to execute 
this statue three times better than the model, as I have before 
engaged my word." 



I could see that this speech made no impression on the 
Duke, for he kept silence; then, seized with sudden anfer 
and a vehement emotion, I began again to address hiin: 
" My lord, this city of a truth has ever been the school of the 
most noble talents. Yet when a man has come to know 
what he is worth, after gaining some acquirements, mi 
wishing to augment the glory of his town and of his glorious 
prince, it is quite right that he should go and labour else- 
where. To prove the truth of these words, I need only fe- 
mind your Excellency of Donatello and the great Lionardo 
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da Vinci in the past, and of our incomparable Michel Angelo 
Bnonarroti in the present; they augment the glory of your 
Excellency by their genius. I in my turn feel the same desire 
and hope to play my part like them ; therefore, my lord, give 
me the leave to go. But beware of letting Bandinello quit 
you ; rather bestow upon him always more than he demands ; 
for if he goes into foreign parts, his ignorance is so pre- 
sumptuous that he is just the man to disgrace our most 
illustrious school. Now grant me my permission, prince 1 I 
ask no further reward for my labours up to this time than 
the gracious favour of your most illustrious Excellency." 
When he saw the firmness of my resolution, he turned with 
some irritation and exclaimed : " Benvenuto, if you want to 
finish the statue, you shall lack for nothing." Then I 
thanked him and said I had no greater desire than to show 
those envious folk that I had it in me to execute the prom- 
ised work. When I left his Excellency, I received some 
slight assistance; but this not being sufficient, I had to put 
my hand into my own purse, in order to push the work 
forward at something better than a snail's pace. 

It was my custom to pass the evening in the Duke's ward- 
robe, where Domenico Poggini and his brother Gianpagolo 
were at work upon that golden cup for the Duchess and the 
girdle I have already described. His Excellency had also 
commissioned me to make a little model for a pendent to set 
the great diamond which Bemardone and Antonio Landi 
made him buy. I tried to get out of doing it, but the Duke 
compelled me by all sorts of kindly pressure to work until 
four hours after nightfall. He kept indeed enticing me to 
push this job forward by daytime also; but I would not 
consent, although I felt sure I should incur his anger. Now 
one evening I happened to arrive rather later than usual, 
whereupon he said : " 111 come may you be ! "* I answered : 
"My lord, that is not my name; my name is Welcome! 
But, as I suppose your Elxcellency is joking, I will add no 
more." He replied that, far from joking, he meant solemn 
earnest. I had better look to my conduct, for it had come to 
his ears that I relied upon his favour to take in first one 
man and then another. I begged his most illustrious Ex- 

^ A play on Benvenuto and Malvtnuto, 
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t a single person whom I had ever takni in,' 
1 rage, and said : " Go, and give tack 
; what j-oD have of his. There ! I have 
I «aid : " My lord, I thank you, and beg yoo 
i to f>r as ID listen to four words. It is tnit 
Aat he leu ne a pain of old scales, two anvils, and thrct 

link '■» -" . which articles I begged his woricman. Gio^ 

~ I, fiheen liays ago, to fetch back. Giorgio cue 

lumadf. If yonr Excellency can prove, on n- 
ttose who have spoken these calumnies, or n 
t I have ev«r, from the day of my birth till non, 
gnt w^f single tbiog by fraud from anybody, be it in Rome 
or ke il m France, tbca let yonr Excellency punish me is 
iaandenttdy as yw dmose." When the Duke saw nte in 
Ai> wi^btj p"'^™'. be assumed the air of a prudent a»j 
hearwlent lord, saying: "Those words are not meant iat 
wcB-dDcn; ifaeRioec, ii it b as yon say, I shall alwa;^ 
n n m^ yoa with the saoM kindness as heretofore." To litis 
I am w md : ' I sbosU Vke yota En:elicncy to know that the 
ra«aKtie» of Bawaidane compd me to ask as a favor bow 
mmdk that big diaBoad with Uie cropped point cost you. I 
t that scoundrel tries to bring 
I his Elxceilency replied: "I piM 
t lot k ; why do yon ask me ? " " Because, wj 
kc^ OB iHch a day. at svcfa an hoor, in a comer of MerciU) 
Nb^ki^ Aataaao Laadi, the son of Vittorio, be^ed me to 
iadme yvar Excdtency to boy it, and at my first question be 
ashed ttivDoo docats lor the diamond:* now your Excelleocj 
knows what it hai coot yon. Domenico Poggini and Gian- 
pagoln has bnilher, who are present, will confirm my words; 
for I ipokc to them at once aboat it, and since that time have 
never owce a&ided to the matter, because your Excellenc)- 
laU ae 1 £d not iwd en t ao d these things, which made mf 
dMc ytm wanted to keep np the credit of your stone. 1 
dhnaU Ae ytw to know, my iord. that I do understand, and 
telC ■> fcgan b my character, I consider myself no less 
honest d«a a^ man who ever lived upon this earth, i 
dal not Of ta nb yoa of dgfai or ten thousand ducats at one 
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Bp, bat shall rather seek to earn them by my industry. I 
entered the service of your Excellency as sculptor, goldsmith, 
and stamper of coin; but to blab about my neighbour's 
private matters, — ^never ! What I am now telling you I say 
in self-defence; I do not want my fee for information.* If 
I speak out in the presence of so many worthy fellows as are 
here, it is because I do not wish your Excellency to believe 
wiiat Bemardone tells you." 

When he had heard Uiis speech, the Duke rose up in anger, 
and sent for Bemardone, who was forced to take flight as 
far as Venice, he and Antonio Landi with him. The latter 
told me that he had not meant that diamond, but was talking 
of another stone. So then they went and came again from 
Venice; whereupon I presented myself to the Duke and 
spoke as follows : " My lord, what I told you is the truth ; and 
what Bemardone said about the tools he lent me is a lie. 
You had better put this to the proof, and I will go at once to 
the Bargello." The Duke made answer: "Benvenuto, do 
jrour best to be an honest man, as you have done until now; 
you have no cause for apprehension." So the whole matter 
passed off in smoke, and I heard not one more word about it 
I applied myself to finishing his jewel ; and when I took it to 
the Duchess, her Grace said that she esteemed my setting 
quite as highly as the diamond which Bemardaccio had made 
them buy. She then desired me to fasten it upon her breast, 
and handed me a large pin, with which I fixed it, and took my 
leave in her good favour.^ Afterwards I was informed that 
they had the stone reset by a German or some other foreigner 
—whether tmly or not I cannot vouch — upon Bemardone's 
suggestion that the diamond would show better in a less 
elaborate setting. 

LXV 

I believe I have already narrated how Domenico and Gio- 
vanpagolo Poggini, goldsmiths and brothers, were at woik in 
the Duke's wardrobe upon some little golden vases, after my 
design, chased with figures in bas-relief, and other ornaments 
of great distinction. I oftentimes kept saying to his Excel- 

*Tliit fee wm il quarto, or the fourth part of the criminal't fine» which 
to the delator. 



* It ia worthy of notice that from thii point onward the MS. ia written 
bf CclUni in ma own hand. 
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sculptors laughed at me, and called me the new sculp- 
Jor. '' Now I hope to show them that I am an old sculptor, 
if God shall grant me the boon of finishing my Perseus for 
that noble piazza of his most illustrious Excellency." After 
tfiis I shut myself up at home, working day and night, not 
cv^o showing my face in the palace. I wished, however, 
to keep myself in favour with the Duchess; so I got some 
little cups made for her in silver, no larger than twopenny 
milk-pots, chased with exquisite masks in the rarest antique 
aijie. When I took them to her Excellency, she received me 
most graciously, and repaid the gold and silver I had spent 
lipon them. Then I made my suit to her and prayed her tell 
Ae Duke that I was getting small assistance for so great a 
work; I begged her also to warn him not to lend so ready 
an ear to Bandinello's evil tongue, which hindered me from 
finishing my Perseus. In reply to these lamentable com- 
plaints the Duchess shrugged her shoulders and exclaimed : 
"Of a surety the Duke ought only too well to know that 
diis Bandinello of his is worth nothing." 



LXVI 

I now stayed at home, and went rarely to the palace, 
labouring with great diligence to complete my statue. I 
had to pay the workmen out of my own pocket; for the 
Duke, after giving Lattanzio Gorini orders to discharge 
tfieir wages, at the end of about eighteen months, grew 
tired, and withdrew this subsidy. I asked Lattanzio why 
he did not pay me as usual. The man replied, gesticulating 
with those spidery hands of his, in a shrill gnat's voice: 
''Why do not you finish your work? One thinks that you 
will never get it done." In a rage I up and answered: 
"Hay the plague catch you and all who dare to think I 
shall not finish it ! " 

So I went home with despair at heart to my unlucky 
Perseus, not without weeping, when I remembered the pros- 
parity I had abandoned in Paris under the patronage of that 
manrellous King Francis, where I had abundance of all 
kinds, and here had everything to want for. Many a time I 
had it in my soul to cast myself away for lost One day on 




] a nice lOg I had, pat 
t to Ficsok to Tisii a 
t Ottn, wfao was U nurse with my gossip, 
t wiSt of ooc of vf ■wkpeuylc. ^\llen I reacbed ihc 
1 io^td At bqjr in good bfalth, and kissetl him, vcty 
rMd at teut. Oa taldiic tenv. be wonM not let me go, boi 
e widi hn Btde iasnds and a tempest of cries and lem 
I Aat be was ooljr two vean old or thereabouts, 
■ Ae clMld*! grief was scaDetfaing wonderfuL Now I had n- 
' 1 tbe b^tt of atj deqnir, if 1 met BandiseUo, wbo 
t cvefT evenmg to a fann of his above San Domenio}, 
that I wooU burl faiaa to destmction ; so I disengaged mj- 
■clf from 1B7 babj, and left the bo; there sobbing his iMui 
o«L Taking tbe road toward Florence, just when I entered 
I tbe piazza of San Doo en ico, Bandtndto was arriving troai 
l.fte odter side. On At hntaat I decided upon bloc^bed; 
|':knt wbcB I reaidied tbe maa and raised my eyes, I saw him 
manned, riding a sorry nntle or ratber donkey, and he buJ 
with him a hoy of ten j-ears old. No sooner did be citcb 
sight of me than be turned the colour of a corpse, and 
trembled from bead to foot. Perceiving at once how bix 
the business wrauld be, I exclaimed: " Fear not, vile cowsrti! 
I do not condescend to smite you." He looked at me sub- 
missively and said nothing. Thereupon I recovered coffl- 
mand of my faculties, and thanked God that His goodness 
bad withheld me from so great an act of violence. Then, 
being delivered from that fiendish fury, my spirits rose, an^ 
I said to myself: "If God but grant me to execute my 
¥fOrk, I hope by its means to annihilate all my scoundrelly 
enemies; and thus I shall perform far greater and mof^ 
glorious revenges than if I had vented ray rage upon o^e 
single foe." Having this excellent resolve in heart, I reached 
ray home. At the end of three days news was brought *' 
that my only son had been smothered by his nurse, ^y 
gossip, which gave me greater grief than I have ever had '" 
my whole life. However, I knelt upon the ground, and, t*°^ 
without tears, returned thanks to God. as I was wont. ** 
claiming, " Lord, Thou gavest me the child, and Thou Jia* 
taken him ; for all Thy dealings I thank Thee with my wb"* 
heart." This great sorrow went nigh " 
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yet, according to my habit, I made a virtue of 
ity, and adapted myself to circumstances as well as I 
able. 

LXVII 

About this time a young fellow called Francesco, the 
of a smith, Matteo, left Bandinello's employment, and 
-^iwiiiired whether I would give him work. I agreed, and 
jient him to retouch my Medusa, which had been new cast 
in bronze. After a fortnight he mentioned that he had 
keen speaking with his master, that is, Bandinello, who 
fiJd him, if I cared to make a marble statue, he would give 
ae a fine block of stone. I replied at once : " Tell him 
I accept his offer; perhaps this marble will prove a stum- 
bling-block to him, for he keeps on provoking me, and does 
not bear in mind the great peril he ran upon the piazza of 
San Domenico. Tell him I will have the marble by all means. 
I never speak about him, and the beast is perpetually caus- 
ing me annoyance. I verily believe you came to work here 
at his orders for the mere purpose of spying upon me. Go, 
Iben, and tell him I insist on having the marble, even 
against his will : see that you do not come back without it" 

LXVIII 

Many days had elapsed during which I had not shown my 
face in the palace, when the fancy took me to go there 
one morning just as the Duke was finishing his dinner. From 
what I heard, his Excellency had been talking of me that 
morning, commending me highly, and in particular praising 
my skill in setting jewels. Therefore, when the Duchess 
saw me, she called for me by Messer Sforza;^ and on my 
presenting myself to her most illustrious Excellency, she 
asked me to set a little point-diamond in a ring, saying she 
wished always to wear it; at the same time she gave me 
the measure and the stone, which was worth about a hundred 
crowns, begging me to be quick about the work. Upon 
this the Duke began speaking to the Duchess, and said: 
** There is no doubt that Benvenuto was formerly without 

* Sforza Almeni, a Perugian gentleman, the Duke's chamberlain. Corimo 
Idlled this man with his own hand in the year 1566. 

(as) =c 
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I an; but now thai be has 
f fcc li er e h will be too modi tnnAlc for faim to nuke 
[ of tbe sort yon waaL I pray yon, tberefore, 
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; acrvkc lo the Dncbcss. Then I took tbe rai{ m 
1 a few days. It was mcmt be 
~ faduooed four ^nj cliiUiRS 
I and foor masks, whidi figures ooinpoxd Ibe 
' Msd roon for some enamelled frnitt aid 
, so that the stone and setting went bd- 
Then I took it to the Dnete*, 
[ «t» toM mt gi a ck w uly Aat I had produced a very Sax pin. 
mU itocmber me. She afterwards sent 
; Philip, and from that tu» 
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e •( her ■one;. God knows I had ^reat Bc«d 

r to SoBsh my Perseus, and bd 
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t to die pabtt 
rendted tbe clockioom, I sa« tfx ' 
As I drew nigfa it, tii« 
e, and after a M^Mfiy greeting said: * Yoo 
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Ganymede. It is certainly not my business to patch up 
statues, that being the trade of botchers, who do it in all 
conscience villainously ill ; yef the art displayed by this great 
master of antiquity cries out to me to help him." The Duke 
was highly delighted to find the statue so beautiful, and put 
me a multitude of questions, saying: "Tell me, Benvenuto, 
minutely, in what consists the skill of this old master, which 
so excites your admiration." I then attempted, as well as I 
was able, to explain the beauty of workmanship, the con- 
summate science, and the rare manner displayed by the 
fragment I spoke long upon these topics, and with the 
greater pleasure because I saw that his Excellency was deeply 
interested. 

LXX 

While I was thus pleasantly engaged in entertaining the 
Duke, a page happened to leave the wardrobe, and at the 
same moment Bandinello entered. When the Duke saw 
him, his countenance contracted, and he asked him drily: 
" What are you about here ? " Bandinello, without answer- 
ing, cast a glance upon the box, where the statue lay tm- 
covered. Then breaking into one of his malignant laughs 
and wagging his head, he turned to the Duke and said : " My 
lord, this exactly illustrates the truth of what I have so often 
told your Excellency. You must know that the ancients were 
wholly ignorant of anatomy, and therefore their works 
abound in mistakes." I kept silence, and paid no heed to 
what he was saying; nay, indeed, I had turned my back on 
him. But when the brute had brought his disagreeable 
babble to an end, the Duke exclaimed : " O Benvenuto, this 
is the exact opposite of what you were just now demon- 
strating with so many excellent arguments. Come and speak 
a word in defence of the statue." In reply to this appeal, so 
kindly made me by the Duke, I spoke as follows : " My lord, 
your most illustrious Excellency must please to know that 
Baccio Bandinello is made up of everything bad, and thus has 
he ever been; therefore, whatever he looks at, be the thing 
superlatively excellent, becomes in his ungracious eyes as bad 
as can be. I, who incline to the good only, discern the truth 
with purer senses. Consequently, what I told your Excel- 




w bi e h ccdfi be -Tra^iued W dae kxmI of 

The Drzkc zr das pocot l a o^ e d awaj. and proceeded 

thrc^sf^ setae ^n3«aad-&cr roocss, vfaile Bandmello foOoired. 

Tbe dargber^arw f InJ ae d hk by tbe mantle, and sent me 

after ; sc we all arreadec! tbe Doke iznti] be reacbed a certain 

ciaaber. wbere be scared hinis^i, with BandmeDo and 

0e staadzo^ at his ri^jbt band and bis left. I k^ sflence, 

aisd die geiiiLemcn of bis ExccDcncj*s suite looked hard at 

garsdisiello, tmerinf axnon^ tbemseires about tbe ^eedi I 

bad made in tbe room aboTe. So tben Bandindk> began 

zg2sn to cbatter. aod cried oat : *" Prince, wben I tmcoTered 

mj Hercnles and Cacns. I Terihr beliere a bnndred sonnets 

were written on me, full of tbe worst abose wbicb conM be 

inrented by the ignorant rabble."* I rejoined: ^Prince, 

when Micbel Agnolo Buonarroti di^>la3red bis Sacristy to 

riew, with so many fine statnes in it, tbe men of talent in our 

admirable school of Florence, always appreciatiTe of truA 

and goodness, pablished more than a bmidred sonnets, each 

Tying with his neighbour to extol these masterpieces to die 

skies.* So then, just as Bandinello's work deserved all the 

evil which, he tells us. was then said about it. BuonarrotTs 

dcsened the enthusiastic praise which was bestowed upon 

it/' These words of mine made Bandinello burst with fury: 

he turned on me. and cried: ** And you, what have you got 

to say against my work?" " I will tell you if you have the 

patience to hear me out" " Go along then," he replied 

The Duke and his attendants prepared themselves to listen. 

I began and opened my oration thus : " You must know that 

it pains me to point out the faults of your statue ; I shall not, 

however, utter my own sentiments, but shall recapitulate 

1 V'asari confirms this sUtement The sUtne, which may still be sert 
upon the great piazza, is. in tnith, » JciT ,Poor performance, The F1or» 
tines were angry because Bandinello had niched tbe commission away iron 
Michel Angelo. It was uncovered in i534. »«<* IHikc Alessandro had » 
impri«cm its lampooners. . rex j • i w 

MVllini alludes of course to the Sacnsty of S. Lorenzo, design^ JT 
Michel Angelo. x^-ith the portraits of the Mcdici and sUtacs of Day. Kifw. 
Dawn, and Twilight. 
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r most virtuous school of Florence says about il." 
ie brutal fellow kept making disagreeable remarks and ges- 
lating with his hands and feet, until he enraged me so 
1 1 began again, and spoke far more rudely than I should 
e have done, if he had behaved with decency. " Well, 
I, this virtuous school says that if one were to shave the 
Ir of your Hercules, there would not be skull enough left 
I hold his brain ; it says that it is impossible to distinguish 
whether his features are those of a man or of something 
between a lion and an ox ; the face too is turned away from 
the action of the figure, and is so badly set upon the neck, 
with such poverty of art and so ill a grace, that nothing worse 
was ever seen ; his sprawling shoulders are like the two pom- 
mels of an ass's pack-saddle; his breasts and all the muscles 
of the body are not portrayed from a man, but from a big 
sack full of melons set upright against a wall. The loins 
seem to be modelled from a bag of lanky pumpkins; nobody 
an tell how his two legs are attached to that vile trunk ; it is 
I tnpossible to say on which leg he stands, or which he uses to 
t his strength ; nor does he seem to be resting upon both, 
gt Kulptors who know something of their art have occasion- 
_ "j set the figure. It is obvious that the body is leaning 
forward more than one-third of a cubit, which alone is the 
greatest and most insupportable fault committed by vulgar 
commonplace pretenders. Concerning the arms, they say 
that these are both stretched out without one touch of grace 
or one real spark of artistic talents, just as if you had never 
seen a naked model. Again, the right leg of Hercules and 
ihat of Cacus have got one mass of flesh between Ihem, so 
that if they were to be separated, not only one of them, but 
both together, would be left without a calf at the point where 
they are touching They say, too, thai Hercules has one of 
his feet underground, while the other seems to be resting on 
hot coals." 



The fellow could not stand quiet to hear the damning 

errors of his Cacus in their turn enumerated. For one thing, 

I was telling the truth ; for another, I was unmasking him to 

^Jhg Duke and all the people present, who showed by face and 
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gesture first th<ir surprise. an<i next their conviction ttat 
what I said was true. All at once he burst out : " ^ jnn 
slanderous tongue 1 why don't you speak about my derign?" 
I retorted : " A good draughtsman can never produce bad 
works; therefore I am inclined to believe that your drawing 
is no teller ilian your statues. " When he saw the umucd 
expression on the Duke's face and the cutting gestures oi ibt 
bystanders, he let his insolence get the better of hini. aad 
turned to me with that most hideous face of his. screaming 
aloud : " Oh, hold your tongue, you ugly . . , " ' At these 
words the Dulcc frowned, and the others pursed their Upi 
up and looked with knitted brows toward him. The horribk 
nfTront half maddened me with fury; but in a moment I re- 
covered presence of mind enough to turn it off with a jest: 
" You madman ! you exceed the bounds of decency. Vfl 
would to God that I understood so noble an art as iron allu* 
to ; they say that Jove used it with Ganymede tn paradise, ind 
here upon this earth it is practised by some of the grealei 
emperors and kings. T, however, am but a poor bumUt 
creature, who neither have the power nor the intelligeuct 
to perplex my wits with anything so admirable." When I 
had finished this speech, the Duke and his attendants could 
control themselves no longer, but broke into such shouts of 
laughter that one never heard the like. You must know. 
gentle readers, that though I put on this appearance of plea*- 
antry. my heart was bursting in my body to think that » 
fellow, the foulest villain who ever breathed, should hart 
dared in the presence of so great a prince to cast an insult 
of that atrocious nature in my teeth ; but you must also know 
that he insulted the Duke, and not me ; for had 1 not stood in 
that august presence, I should have felled him dead to earth. 
When the dirty stupid scoundrel observed that those gentle- 
men kept on laughing, he tried to change tlie subject, sad 
divert them from deriding him; so he began as follows: 
" This fellow Benvenuto goes about boasting that 1 hi« 
promised him a piece of marble." I took him up at once. 
" What ! did you not send to tell me by your journeyman, 
Francesco, that if I wished to work in marble you woald 
give me a block? I accepted it, and mean to have it." Ht 

> Ok tta chfio, iai4omilacei». 
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retorted : " Be very well assured that you will never get it" 
Still smarting as I was under the calumnious insults he had 
flung at me, I lost my self-control, forgot I was in the presence 
of the Duke, and called out in a storm of fury: " I swear to 
you that if you do not send the marble to my house, you had 
better look out for another world, for if you stay upon this 
earth I will most certainly rip the wind out of your carcass."* 
Then suddenly awaking to the fact that I was standing in 
the presence of so great a duke, I turned submissively 
to his Excellency and said: "My lord, one fool makes a 
htmdred; the follies of this man have blinded me for a 
moment to the glory of your most illustrious Excellency and 
to myself. I humbly crave your pardon." Then the Duke 
said to Bandinello : " Is it true that you promised him the 
marble ? " He replied that it was true. Upon this the Duke 
addressed me : ''Go to the Opera, and choose a piece accord- 
ing to your taste." I demurred that the man had promised 
to send it home to me. The words that passed between us 
were awful, and I refused to take the stone in any other way. 
Next morning a piece of marble was brought to my house. 
On asking who had sent it, they told me it was Bandinello, 
and that this was the very block which he had promised.* 

LXXII 

I had it brought at once into my studio, and began to 
chisel it. While I was rough-hewing the block, I made a 
model. But my eagerness to work in marble was so strong, 
that I had not patience to finish the model as correctly as 
this art demands. I soon noticed that the stone rang false 
beneath my strokes, which made me oftentimes repent com- 
mencing on it. Yet I got what I could out of the piece — 
that is, the Apollo and Hyacinth, which may still be seen 
unfinished in my workshop. While I was thus engaged, the 
Duke came to my house, and often said to me: " Leave your 
bronze awhile, and let me watch you working on the marble." 

* In questo (mondo) ti sgonfierS a ogni modo. 

* Vauri, in his Life of Bandinello, sives a curious confirmation of Cel« 
lini't Tcradty by reporting this quarrel, with some of the tpeeches which 
passed between the two rival artists. Yet he had not read Celhni*s Memoirs, 
and was far from partial to the man. Comparing Vasari's with Cellini's 
account, we only notice that the latter has made Bandinello play a I 
witty part in the wordy strife than the former aMigBed him. 
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Then I took diiid and mllct, and went at it lifitUtj. He 
asked abotst the model I had made for mj statne; to wtiA 
I answered: " Dnke, diis maible is all cradced, but I dnll 
carve something from it in Sfnte of that; therefore I haic not 
been able to settle die model, bat shall go on doing the bat 
lean." 

His Excellency sent to Rome post-haste for a Hotk of 
Greek marble, in order that I might restore his antiqiie 
Ganymede, which was the cause of diat dispute widi Ban- 
dinella When it arrived, I thought it a sin to cnt it 19 for 
the head and arms and other bits wanting in die Ganymede; 
so I provided myself widi another piece of stone, and reserved 
the Greek marble for a Narcissus which I modelled on a smafl 
scale in wax. I found that the block had two holes, pene- 
trating to the depth of a quarter of a cubit, and two good 
inches wide. This led me to choose the attitude which may 
be noticed in my statue, avoiding the holes and keepmg nj 
figure free from them. But rain had fallen scores of yein 
upon the stone, filtering so deeply from the holes into its 
substance that the marble was decayed. Of this I had full 
proof at the time of a great inundation of the Amo, when 
the river rose to the height of more than a cubit and a half 
in my workshop.^ Now the Narcissus stood upon a squait 
of wood, and the water overturned it, causing the statue to 
break in two above the breasts. I had to join the pieces; 
and in order that the line of breakage might not be ob- 
served, I wreathed that garland of flowers round it which 
may still be seen upon the bosom. I went on working at 
the surface, employing some hours before sunrise, or now 
and then on feast-days, so as not to lose the time I needed 
for my Perseus. 

It so happened on one of those mornings, while I was 
getting some little chisels into trim to work on the Narcissus, 
that a very fine splinter of steel flew into my right eye, and 
embedded itself so deeply in the pupil that it could not be 
extracted. I thought for certain I must lose the sight of that 
eye. After some days I sent for Maestro Raffaello di PtOif 
the surgeon, who obtained a couple of live pigeons, and 
placing me upon my back across a table, took the birds and 

^Cellini alludes to a celebrated jnimdation of tlui jttr IS47> 
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opened a large vein they have beneath the wing, so that the 
blood gushed out into my eye. I felt immediately relieved, 
and in the space of two days the splinter came away, and I 
remained with eyesight greatly improved. Against the feast 
of S. Lucia,' which came round in three days, I made a golden 
eye out of a French crown, and had it presented at her shrine 
by one of my six nieces, daughters of my sister Liperata ; the 
girl was ten years of age, and in her company I returned 
thanks to God and S. Lucia. For some while afterwards 
I did not work at the Narcissus, but pushed my Perseus 
forward under all the difficulties I have described. It 
was my purpose to finish it, and then to bid farewell to 
Florence. 

LXXIII 

Having succeeded so well with the cast of the Medusa, I 
had great hope of bringing my Perseus through; for I had 
laid the wax on, and felt confident that it would come out in 
bronze as perfectly as the Medusa. The waxen model pro- 
duced so fine an effect, that when the Duke saw it and was 
struck with its beauty — ^whether somebody had persuaded 
him it could not be carried out with the same finish in 
metal, or whether he thought so for himself — ^he came to 
visit me more frequently than usual, and on one occasion 
said : " Benvenuto, this figure cannot succeed in bronze ; 
the laws of art do not admit of it." These words of his 
Excellency stung me so sharply that I answered : " My lord, 
I know how very little confidence you have in me; and I 
believe the reason of this is that your most illustrious Excel- 
lency lends too ready an ear to my calumniators, or else 
indeed that you do not understand my art" He hardly let 
me close the sentence when he broke in : "I profess myself 
a connoisseur, and tmderstand it very well indeed." I re- 
plied: "Yes, like a prince, not like an artist; for if your 
Excellency understood my trade as well as you imagine, you 
would trust me on the proofs I have already given. These 
are, first, the colossal bronze bust of your Excellency, which 
is now in Elba;^ secondly, the restoration of the Ganymede 

* S. Lucy, I need hardly remark, is the patroness of the eyes. In Italian 
art she is generally represented holding her own eyes upon a plate. 
^At Portoferraio. It came afterwards to Florence. 
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in marble, which offered so many difficulties and cost rat so 
much trouble, that I would rather have made the whole 
statue new from the beginning ; thirdly, the Medusa, cast bj 
me in bronic, here now before your Excellency's eyes, tht 
execution t>f which was a greater triumph of slrenglh and 
skill than any of my predecessors in this fiendish art hiTe 
yet achieved. Look you, my lord I I constructed thit 
furnace anew on principles qutle different from those oi 
other founders; in addition to many technical irapTOvemnits 
and ingenious devices, I supplied it with two issues for the 
metal, because this difficult and twisted figure could not 
otherwise have come out perfect. It is only owing to Bsf 
intelligent insight into means and appliances that the statnc 
turned out as it did ; a triumph judged impossible by all tbt 
practitioners of this art, I should like you furthermore W 
be aware, my lord, for certain, that the sole reason wh| I 
succeeded with all those great arduous works in Frana 
under his most admirable Majesty King Francis, was th( 
high courage which that good monarch put into my heart b} 
the liberal allowances he made me, and the multitude of 
workpeople he left at my disposal. I could have as maoyai 
I asked for, and employed at times above forty, all cfaosea b; 
myself. These were the causes of my having tlicre produced 
so many masterpieces in so short a space of time. Now tben, 
my lord, put trust in me; supply me with the aid I neei 
t am confident of being able to complete a work whidl 
will delight your soul. But if your Excellency goes oa dii- 
heartening me, and does not advance me the assistance vhidl 
is absolutely required, neither I nor any man alive upoDtbil 
earth can hope to achieve the slightest thing of value." 



It was as much as the Duke could do to stand by a 
listen to my pleadings. He kept turning fir^t this way and 
then that; while I. in despair, poor wretched I, was c»l" 
up remembrance of the noble state 1 held in France, to the 
great sorrow of my soul. All at once he cried: " Come, tell 
me, Benvenuto, how is it possible that yonder splendid b 
of Medusa, so high up there in the grasp of Perseus, shooM 
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ever come out perfect? " I replied upon the instant : " Look 
you now, my lord ! If your Excellency possessed that knowl- 
edge of the craft which you affirm you have, you would not 
fear one moment for the splendid head you speak of. There 
is good reason, on the other hand, to feel uneasy about this 
right foot, so far below and at a distance from the rest." 
When he heard these words, the Duke turned, half in anger, 
to some gentlemen in waiting, and exclaimed : " I verily be- 
lieve that this Benvenuto prides himself on contradicting 
everything one says." Then he faced round to me with a 
touch of mockery, upon which his attendants did the like, 
and began to speak as follows : " I will listen patiently to any 
argument you can possibly produce in explanation of your 
statement, which may convince me of its probability." I said 
in answer : " I will adduce so sound an argument that your 
Excellency shall perceive the full force of it." So I began: 
"You must know, my lord, that the nature of fire is to 
ascend, and therefore I promise you that Medusa's head will 
come out famously; but since it is not in the nature of fire 
to descend, and I must force it downwards six cubits by 
artificial means, I assure your Excellency upon this most 
convincing ground of proof that the foot cannot possibly 
come out. It will, however, be quite easy for me to restore 
it." " Why, then," said the Duke, " did you not devise it so 
that the foot should come out as well as you affirm the head 
will ? " I answered : " I must have made a much larger 
furnace, with a conduit as thick as my leg; and so I might 
have forced the molten metal by its own weight to descend 
so far. Now, my pipe, which runs six cubits to the statue's 
foot, as I have said, is not thicker than two fingers. How- 
ever, it was not worth the trouble and expense to make a 
larger; for I shall easily be able to mend what is lacking. 
But when my mould is more than half full, as I expect, from 
this middle point upwards, the fire ascending by its natural 
property, then the heads of Perseus and Medusa will come 
out admirably; you may be quite sure of it." After I had 
thus expounded these convincing arguments, together with 
many more of the same kind, which it would be tedious to set 
down here, the Duke shook his head and departed without 
further ceremony. 
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Abandoned thus to my own rcsourc«s, I took new coutagt, 
and banished Ihc sad thoughts which kept recurring to my 
mind, making me often weep bitter tears of repentance for 
having left France; for though I did so only to rcTiait Flor- 
ence, my sweet birthplace, in order that I might charitiMjr 
succour my six nieces, this good action, as I well perceJTed, 
had been the beginning of my great misfortune. Neverthe- 
less, I felt convinced that when my Perseus was accom- 
plished, all these trials would be turned to high felicity and 
glorious well-being. 

Accordingly I strengthened my heart, and with ail the 
forces of my body and my purse, employing what little 
money still remained to me, I set to work. First I provided 
myself with several loads of pinewood from the forests of 
Serristori, in the neighbourhood of Montelupo. While tlieie 
were on their way, t clothed my Perseus with the clay which 
1 had prepared many months beforehand, in order thai it 
might he duly seasoned. After making its clay tunic (for 
that is the term used in this art) and properly arming it and 
fencing it with iron girders, I began to draw the wax out 
by means of a slow fire. This melted and issued throu^ 
numerous air- vents I had made ; for the more there are of 
these, the better will the mould fill. \Vhen I had finished 
drawing otif the wax. I constructed a funnel-shaped fumicc 
all round the model of my Perseus.' It was buili of bricks, 
so interlaced, the one above the other, that numerous ape^ 
tures were left for the fire to exhale at, Tlien I began to \tj 
on wood by degrees, and kept it burning two whole days snd 
nights. At length, when all the wax was gone, and the 
mould was well baked, I set to work at digging the pit in 
which to sink it. This I performed with scrupulous regard 
to all the rules of art. When I had finished that part of my 
work, I raised the mould by windlasses and stout ixipes to » 
perpendicular position, and suspending it with the greatest 
care one cubit above the level of the furnace, so that it hung 
exactly above the middle of the pit, I next lowered it gcotl; 

< T)>>i fuinacc. ullcd noHfcd, w» like ■ griin-hoppci. t 
could sund upHghl In it » in ■ i^up. Tbe word MamVa i> 
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down into the very bottom of the furnace, and had it firmly 
placed with every possible precaution for its safety. When 
this delicate operation was accomplished, I began to bank 
it up with the earth I had excavated ; and, ever as the earth 
grew higher, I introduced its proper air-vents, which were 
little tubes of earthenware, such as folk use for drains and 
such-like purposes.' At length, I felt sure that it was ad- 
mirably fixed, and that the filling-in of the pit and the placing 
of the air-vents had been properly performed. I also could 
see that my workpeople understood my method, which dif- 
fered very considerably from that of all the other masters 
in the trade. Feeling confident, then, that I could rely upon 
them, I next turned to my furnace, which I had filled with 
numerous pigs of copper and other bronze stuff. The pieces 
were piled according to the laws of art, that is to say, so 
resting one upon the other that the flames could play freely 
through them, in order that the metal might heat and liquefy 
the sooner. At last I called out heartily to set the furnace 
going. The logs of pine were heaped in, and, what with the 
unctuous resin of the wood and the good draught I had 
given, my furnace worked so well that I was obliged to rush 
from side to side to keep it going. The labour was more 
than I could stand ; yet I forced myself to strain every nerve 
and muscle. To increase my anxieties, the workshop took 
fire, and we were afraid lest the roof should fall upon our 
heads; while, from the garden, such a storm of wind and 
rain kept blowing in, that it perceptibly cooled the furnace. 
Battling thus with all these untoward circumstances for 
several hours, and exerting myself beyond even the measure 
of my powerful constitution, I could at last bear up no longer, 
and a sudden fever,* of the utmost possible intensity, attacked 
me. I felt absolutely obliged to go and fling myself upon my 
bed. Sorely against my will having to drag myself away 
from the spot, I turned to my assistants, about ten or more 
in all, what with master-founders, hand-workers, country- 

* These air-rents, or sfiatatoit were introduced into the outer mould, which 
Cellini calls the tonoca, or clay tunic laid upon the original model of baked 
clay and wax. They served the double purpose of drawing off the wax. 
whereby a space was left for the molten oronze to enter, and also ot 
facilitatinff the penetration of this molten metal by allo'wing a free escape 
of air ana gas from the outer mould. 

* Una ftbhrt efimera. Lit, a fever of one day's duration. 
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fcHaws, and my own special jonraeymen, among whom was 
Bernardino Manncllini of Mugello, my apprentice throngfa 
seTrral ycar^ To him iit particular I spoke ; " LoqIc, my 
dear Bernardino, that you observe the mles which I han 
laagtii yon: do yonr best with all despatch, for the metil 
will soon be fused. You cannot go wrong; these honest men 
will pet the chaimeli ready : yon will easily be able to drivt 
back the two plugs with this pair of iron crooks; and 1 an 
sure that my mould will fill miraculously. 1 feel more i!l 
than i ever did in all my life, and verily believe that it w!Ii 
kill me before a few hours are over."* Thus, with despair 
at heart, I left them, and betook myself to bed. 

LXXYI 

No sooner had I got to bed. than I ordered my serving- 
maids to carry food and wine for all the men into the work- 
shop; at the same time I cried: "I shall not be alive lo- 
morrow." They tried to encourage me, arguing that my 
illness would pass over, since it came from excessive fatigue 
In this way 1 spent two hours battling with the fever, which 
steadily increased, and calling oat continually : " I feel that 1 
am dying." My housekeeper, who was named Mona Fiore 
da Castel del Rio. a very notable manager and no less wanii- 
hearted, kept chiding me for my discouragement; but, on 
the other hand, she paid mc every kind atlendon which was 
possible. However, the sight of my physical pain and nnnl 
dejection so affected her, that, in spite of that brave heart of 
hers, she could not refrain from shedding tears; and yet, !0 
far as she was able, she took good care 1 should not see them. 
While I was thus terribly afflicted. I beheld the figure of a 
man enter my chamber, twisted in his body into the form of 

* Some trchnical terma require cipUnatioa in this amicDce. Tkc tatti 
or dwniieli were da!c«a tor cvrying the moltra iKlkl trom Ike fonaH 
into (lie mould. The mandrvmi, wbich I have Innalited br tmi ffxti, 
were pole* filled it Ibe end with eurred iroiu. by whicli the Dpeniap ot A> 
fornaoe, fluei. or in Italian j^**. could be parDmllr or wbDllr driven HdL 

When the mn»l mebcd Ibe mould, ii entered in a redhoi strewn b««e" 
the IBUca, or ouBide mould, and the nma, or inner block, fil>ini w 
encllj the apace which had previoualy been occupied by the wax eiiriaed 
hr a oieltaod of alaw hnminc allnded to above. I believe thai the piMew 
ia known u cuting d nrr frrdmr. The fnrma, or mould. eoDtUlcd ol t<« 
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a capital S. He raised a lamentable, doleful voice, like one 
who announces their last hour to men condemned to die upon 
the scaffold, and spoke these words: "O Benvenuto! your 
statue is spoiled, and there is no hope whatever of saving 
it" No sooner had I heard the shriek of that wretch than I 
gave a howl which might have been heard from the sphere 
of flame. Jumping from my bed, I seized my clothes and 
began to dress. The maids, and my lads, and every one who 
came around to help me, got kicks or blows of the fist, while 
I kept crying out in lamentation: "Ah! traitors! enviers! 
This is an act of treason, done by malice prepense! But I 
swear by God that I will sift it to the bottom, and before I die 
will leave such witness to the world of what I can do as shall 
make a score of mortals marvel." 

When I had got my clothes on, I strode with soul bent on 
mischief toward the workshop ; there I beheld the men, whom 
I had left erewhile in such high spirits, standing stupefied 
and downcast I began at once and spoke : " Up with you ! 
Attend to me! Since you have not been able or willing to 
obey the directions I gave you, obey me now that I am with 
you to conduct my work in person. Let no one contradict me, 
for in cases like this we need the aid of hand and hearing, 
not of advice." When I had uttered these words, a certain 
Maestro Alessandro Lastricati broke silence and said : ** Look 
you, Benvenuto, you are going to attempt an enterprise 
which the laws of art do not sanction, and which cannot 
succeed." I turned upon him with such fury and so full of 
mischief, that he and all the rest of them exclaimed with one 
voice : " On then ! Give orders ! We will obey your least 
commands, so long as life is left in us." I believe they spoke 
thus feelingly because they thought I must fall shortly dead 
upon the ground. I went immediately to inspect the furnace, 
and found that the metal was all curdled ; an accident which 
we express by " being caked." * I told two of the hands to 
cross the road, and fetch from the house of the butcher 
Capretta a load of young oak-wood, which had lain dry for 
above a year; this wood had been previously offered me by 
Madame Ginevra, wife of the said Capretta. So soon as the 
first armf uls arrived, I began to fill the grate beneath the f ur- 

^ Essersi fatto un migliaccic. 
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as usual, the reason being probably that the fierce heat of 
the fire we kindled had consumed its base alloy. Accordingly 
I sent for all my pewter platters, porringers, and dishes, to 
the number of some two htmdred pieces, and had a portion 
of them cast, one by one, into the channels, the rest into the 
furnace. This expedient succeeded, and every one could now 
perceive that my bronze was in most perfect liquefaction, 
and my mould was filling ; whereupon they all with heartiness 
and happy cheer assisted and obeyed my bidding, while I, now 
here, now there, gave orders, helped with my own hands, 
and cried aloud : " O God I Thou that by Thy immeasurable 
power didst rise from the dead, and in Thy glory didst ascend 
to heaven !".... even thus in a moment my mould was 
filled; and seeing my work finished, I fell upon my knees, 
and with all my heart gave thanks to God. 

After all was over, I turned to a plate of salad on a bench 
tiiere, and ate with hearty appetite, and drank together with 
tiie whole crew. Afterwards I retired to bed, healthy and 
happy, for it was now two hours before morning, and slept 
as sweetly as though I had never felt a touch of illness. My 
good housekeeper, without my giving any orders, had pre- 
pared a fat capon for my repast. So that, when I rose, 
about the hour for breaking fast, she presented herself with 
a smiling countenance, and said : '' Oh I is that the man who 
felt that he was dying? Upon my word, I think the blows 
and kicks you dealt us last night, when you were so enraged, 
and had that demon in your body as it seemed, must have 
frightened away your mortal fever ! The fever feared that 
it might catch it too, as we did I " All my poor household, 
relieved in like measure from anxiety and overwhelming 
labour, went at once to buy earthen vessels in order to re- 
place the pewter I had cast away. Then we dined together 
joyfully; nay, I cannot remember a day in my whole life 
when I dined with greater gladness or a better appetite. 

After our meal I received visits from the several men who 
had assisted me. They exchanged congratulations, and 
thanked God for our success, saying they had learned and 
seen things done which other masters judged impossible. I 
too grew somewhat glorious ; and deeming I had shown my- 
self a man of talent, indulged a boastful htunour. So I thrust 

• (S6) HCXXXI 
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However, when I reached the end, it appeared that the toes 
and a little piece above them were unfinished, so that about 
half the foot was wanting. Although I knew that this would 
add a trifle to my labour, I was very well pleased, because I 
could now prove to the Duke how well I understood my 
business. It is true that far more of the foot than I expected 
had been perfectly formed ; the reason of this was that, from 
causes I have recently described, the bronze was hotter than 
our rules of art prescribe; also that I had been obliged to 
supplement the alloy with my pewter cups and platters, which 
no one else, I think, had ever done before. 

Having now ascertained how successfully my work had 
been accomplished, I lost no time in hurrying to Pisa, where 
I found the Duke. He gave me a most gracious reception, 
as did also the Duchess; and although the majordomo had 
informed them of the whole proceedings, their Excellencies 
deemed my performance far more stupendous and astonish- 
ing when they heard the tale from my own mouth. When I 
arrived at the foot of Perseus, and said it had not come out 
perfect, just as I previously warned his Excellency, I saw an 
expression of wonder pass over his face, while he related to 
the Duchess how I had predicted this beforehand. Observ- 
ing the princes to be so well disposed towards me, I begged 
leave from the Duke to go to Rome. He granted it in most 
obliging terms, and bade me return as soon as possible to 
complete his Perseus; giving me letters of recommendation 
meanwhile to his ambassador, Averardo Serristori. We were 
then in the first years of Pope Giulio de Monti.^ 

LXXIX 

Before leaving home, I directed my workpeople to proceed 
according to the method I had taught them. The reason of 
my journey was as follows. I had made a life-sized bust in 
bronze of Bindo Altoviti,^ the son* of Antonio, and had sent 
it to him at Rome. He set it up in his study, which was 
very richly adorned with antiquities and other works of art ; 

^Gio Maria del Monte Sanaovino was elected Pope, with the title of 
Jnlitst 111., in February 1550. 

^This man was a member of a rery noble Florentine familv. Bom in 
140 1, be was at this epoch Tuscan Consul in Rome. Cellini's bust of him 
stiU eadtta in the Palaxso Altovtti at Rome. 
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him too mwiY promises." He replied: " Michel Agnolo dfr 
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r Ocment VII. in 'M^ 
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him still greater favoHrs." To this letter he sent no answer, 
and I could see that the Duke was much offended with him. 



LXXX 

When I reached Rome, I went to lodge in Bindo Altoviti's 
house. He told me at once how h<^ had shown his bronze 
bust to Michel Agnolo, and how the latter had praised it So 
we spoke for some length upon this topic. I ought to narrate 
the reasons why I had taken this portrait Bindo had in his 
hands 1200 golden crowns of mine, which formed part of 
5000 he had lent the Duke; 4000 were his own, and mine 
stood in his name, while I received that portion of the inter- 
est which accrued to me.* This led to my taking his por- 
trait ; and when he saw the wax model for the bust, he sent 
me fifty golden scudi by a notary in his employ, named Ser 
Giuliano Paccalli. I did not want to take the money, so I 
sent it back to him by the same hand, saying at a later time 
to Bindo : " I shall be satisfied if you keep that sum of mine 
for me at interest, so that I may gain a little on it." When 
we came to square accounts on this occasion, I observed that 
he was ill disposed towards me, since, instead of treating me 
affectionately, according to his previous wont, he put- on a 
stiff air; aqd although I was staying in his house, he was 
never good-humoured, but always surly. However, we settled 
our business in a few words. I sacrificed my pay for his 
portrait, together with the bronze, and we arranged that he 
should keep my money at 15 per cent during my natural life. 

LXXXI 

One of the first things I did was to go and kiss the Pope's 
feet; and while I was speaking with his Holiness, Messer 
Averardo Serristori, our Duke's Elnvoy, arrived.* I had made 
some proposals to the Pope, which I think he would have 
agreed upon, and I should have been very glad to return to 
Rome on. account of the great difficulties which I had at 
Florence. But I soon perceived that the ambassador had 
countermined me. 

^To make the sum correct, 5200 dbght to have b^en lent the Dtike. 
^Hii ckspatchet form a valuable series i>f historical documents. Firtngg, 
Le Monnicr, 1853. 
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Ricci, the majordomo, and when I drew nigh to pay him the 
usual compliments, he exclaimed with measureless astonish- 
ment : " Oh, are you come back ? " and with the same air of 
surprise, clapping his hands together, he cried : " The Duke 
is at Castello ! " then turned his back and left me. I could 
not form the least idea why the beast behaved in such an 
extraordinary manner to me. 

Proceeding at once to Castello, and entering the garden 
where the Duke was, I caught sight of him at a distance; 
but no sooner had he seen me than he showed signs of 
surprise, and intimated that I might go about my business. 
I had be^ reckoning that his Excellency would treat me 
with the same kindness, or even greater, as before I left for 
Rome; so now, when he received me with such rudeness, 
I went back, much hurt, to Florence. While resuming my 
work and pushing my statue forward, I racked my brains 
to think what could have brought about this sudden change 
in the Duke's manner. The curious way in which Messer 
Sforza and some other gentlemen close to his Excellency's 
person eyed me, prompted me to ask the former what the 
matter was. He only replied with a sort of smile : " Ben- 
venuto, do your best to be an honest man, and have no 
concern for anything else." A few days afterwards I ob- 
tained an audience of the Duke, who received me with a 
kind of grudging grace, and asked me what I had been 
doing at Rome. To the best of my ability I maintained 
the conversation, and told him the whole story about 
Bindo Altoviti's bust. It was evident that he listened with 
attention; so I went on talking about Michel Agnolo 
Buonarroti. At this he showed displeasure; but Urbino's 
stupid speech about the flaying made him laugh aloud. 
Then he said : " Well, it is he who suffers ! " and I took 
my leave. 

There can be no doubt that Ser Pier Francesco, the 
majordomo, must have served me some ill turn with the 
Duke, which did not, however, succeed; for God, who loves 
the truth, protected me, as He hath ever saved me, from a 
sea of dreadful dangers, and I hope will save me till the 
end of this my life, however full of trials it may be. I 
march forward, therefore, with a good heart, sustained alone 
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trious Excellency. Now that I am aware you have not yet 
acquired them, it is right, nay, more, it is my duty to utter 
what I might otherwise have refrained from saying, namely, 
that my mature professional experience enables me to detect 
very grave faults in the pearls, and for this reason I could 
never advise your Excellency to purchase them." She re- 
plied : " The merchant offers them for six thousand crowns ; 
and were it not for some of those trifling defects you speak 
of, the rope would be worth over twelve thousand." To 
this I replied, that " even were the necklace of quite flawless 
quality, I could not advise any one to bid up to five thousand 
crowns for it; for pearls are not gems; pearls are but 
fishes' bones, which in the course of time must lose their 
freshness. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, on 
the contrary, never grow old ; these four are precious stones, 
and these it is quite right to purchase." When I had thus 
spoken, the Duchess showed some signs of irritation, and 
exclaimed : " I have a mind to possess these pearls ; so, 
prithee, take them to the Duke, and praise them up to the 
skies; even if you have to use some words beyond the 
bounds of truth, speak them to do me service; it will be 
well for you!" 

I have always been the greatest friend of truth and foe of 
lies : yet, compelled by necessity, unwilling to lose the favour 
of so great a princess, I took those confounded pearls sorely 
against my inclination, and went with them over to the other 
room, whither the Duke had withdrawn. No sooner did he 
set eyes upon me than he cried: "O Benvenuto! what are 
you about here?" I uncovered the pearls and said: "My 
lord, I am come to show you a most splendid necklace of 
pearls, of the rarest quality, and truly worthy of your 
Excellency; I do not believe it would be possible to put 
together eighty pearls which could show better than these 
do in a necklace. My counsel therefore is, that you should 
buy them, for they are in good sooth miraculous." He re- 
sponded on the instant: "I do not choose to buy them; 
they are not pearls of the quality and goodness you affirm; 
I have seen the necklace, and they do not please me." 
Then I added: "Pardon me, prince! These pearls exceed 
in rarity and beauty any which were ever brought together 
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for a neclclace." The Duchess had risen, and vras and- 
log bebmd a door listeniog to all I said. Well, when 1 
had pra*i»cd (he pearls a thoasaodfold more wanely Daa 
I have described above, the Dnke turned towards me wA 
a kindly look, and said: "O my dear Benrcmito, 1 knm 
that you have an excellent judgment in these matten. II 
the pearls are as rare as you certify, I sboold not bcsiaie 
about their purchase, partly to gratify the Duchess, aad 
partly to possess them, seeing [ have always need of tnd) 
things, not so much for her Grace, as for the \-aricus uses 
of my sons and daughters." When I heard him speak ihui, 
having once begun to tell fibs, I stuck to Ihem with even 
greater Iwldncss; I gave all the colour of truth I could to 
my lies, confiding in the promise of the Duchess lo help 
me at the lime of need. More that) two hundred crowns 
were to be my commission on the bargain, and the Ducbot 
had intimated that I should receive so much; but I was 
firmly resolved not to touch a farthing, in order lo secure 
my credit, and convince the Duke I was not prompted bj 
avarice. Once more his Excellency began to address ne 
with the greatest courtesy : " I know that you are a coo- 
sumraate judge of these things; therefore, if you are the 
honest man I always thought you, tell me now the truth." 
TTiereat I flushed up lo my eyes, which at the »aiiie time 
filled with tears, and said to him: "My lord, if I tell your 
most illustrious Excellency the truth, I shall make a mortal 
foe of the Duchess; this will oblige me to depart from 
Florence, and my eneniies will begin at once to pour eon- 
tempt upon my Perseus, which I have announced as a 
masterpiece to the most noble school of your illustrions 
Excellency. Such being the case, I recommend myself 
your most illustrious EKcellency." 



4 



The Duke was now aware that all my previous speeches 
had been, as it were, forced out of me. So he rejoined: 
"If you have confidence in me, you need not stand in fesf 
of anything whatever," I recommenced: "Alas! my lor<lp 
what can prevent this coming to the ears of the Duchess?" 
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The Duke lifted his hand in sign of troth-pledge/ and ex- 
claimed : '' Be assured that what you say will be buried in 
a diamond casket ! " To this engagement upon honour I 
replied by telling the truth according to my judgment, 
namely, that the pearls were not worth above two thousand 
crowns. The Duchess, thinking we had stopped talking, for 
we now were speaking in as low a voice as possible, came 
forward, and began as follows : " My lord, do me the favour 
to purchase this necklace, because I have set my heart on 
them, and your Benvenuto here has said he never saw a finer 
row of pearls." The Duke replied : " I do not choose to buy 
them." "Why, my lord, will not your Excellency gratify 
me by buying them ? " " Because I do not care to throw 
my money out of the window." The Duchess recommenced : 
" What do you mean by throwing your money away, when 
Benvenuto, in whom you place such well-merited confidence, 
has told me that they would be cheap at over three thousand 
crowns ? " Then the Duke said : " My lady I my Benvenuto 
here has told me that, if I purchase this necklace, I shall be 
throwing my money away, inasmuch as the pearls are neither 
round nor well-matched, and some of them are quite faded. 
To prove that this is so, look here ! look there ! consider this 
one and then that. The necklace is not the sort of thing for 
me." At these words the Duchess cast a glance of bitter 
spite at me, and retired with a threatening nod of her head in 
my direction. I felt tempted to pack off at once and bid 
farewell to Italy. Yet my Perseus being all but finished, I 
did not like to leave without exposing it to public view. But 
I ask every one to consider in what a grievous plight I 
found myself! 

The Duke had given orders to his porters in my presence, 
that if I appeared at the palace, they should always admit me 
through his apartments to the place where he might happen 
to be. The Duchess commanded the same men, whenever I 
showed my face at that palace, to drive me from its gates. 
Accordingly, no sooner did I present myself, than these 
fellows left their doors and bade me begone; at the same 
time they took good care lest the Duke should perceive 
what they were after; for if he caught sight of me before 

^Ahd la fed€. 
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, while Mnarttof , be began to cry : " Lo ! mj lord. 1 
(ahhfnl tttmt of bu prince, who tnes to act rigfatly, and is 
wlUhiK to pBt ftp with any sort of bad treatment, provided 
only that poor lady bare her heart's desire ! *■ The Duk(, 
tired of the ribald fellow, either to recompense the cuiTi 
'' which he had rtealt him, or for the Duchess's sake, whom he 
1 ever most inclined to gratify, cried out : " Get awaj 
with you, with God's curse on you ! Go, make the bargain; 1 
am willing to do what my lady Duchess wishes." 

From this incident we may leam to know how evil Fortune 
exerts her rage against a poor right-minded man, and how 
tlic >tnimpct Luck can help a miserable rascal. I lost the 

■ A popular ballad of Ibc [imc. 
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good graces of the Duchess once and for ever, and thereby 
went close to having the Duke's protection taken from me. 
He acquired that thumping fee for his commission, and to 
boot their favour. Thus it will not serve us in this world to 
be merely men of honesty and talent 

LXXXV 

About this time the war of Siena broke out,^ and the Duke, 
wishing to fortify Florence, distributed the gates among his 
architects and sculptors. I received the Prato gate and the 
little one of Amo, which is on the way to the mills. The 
Cavaliere BandineUo got the gate of San Friano ; Pasqualino 
d'Ancona, the gate at San Pier Gattolini ; Giulian di Baccio 
d'Agnolo, the wood-carver, had the gate of San Giorgio; 
Particino, the wood-carver, had the gate of Santo Niccolo; 
Francesco da San Gallo, the sculptor, called II Margolla, 
got the gate of Santa Croce ; and Giovan Battista, sumamed 
II Tasso, the gate Pinti.' Other bastions and gates were 
assigned to divers engineers, whose names I do not recollect, 
nor indeed am I concerned with them. The Dvike, who 
certainly was at all times a man of great ability, went round 
the city himself upon a tour of inspection, and when he 
had made his mind up, he sent for Lattanzio Gorini, one of 
his paymasters. Now this man was to some extent an 
amateur of military architecture; so his Excellency com- 
missioned him to make designs for the fortifications of the 
gates, and sent each of us his own gate drawn according to 
the plan. After examining the plan for mine, and perceiving 
that it was very incorrect in many details, T took it and 
went immediately to the Duke. When I tried to point out 
these defects, the Duke interrupted me and exclaimed with 
fury : " Benvcnuto, I will give way to you upon the point of 
statuary, but in this art of fortification I choose that you 
should cede to me. So carry out the design which I have 
given you." To these brave words I answered as gently as 

^In the year 155a, when Piero Strozzi acted at general for the French 
Kins, Henri II., against the Spaniards. The war ended in the capitulation 
of Siena in IJ555. In 1557 it was ceded by Philip II. to Cosimo de^ Medici. 

* These artists, with the exception of Pasqualino, are all known to us in 
the conditions described by Cellini. Francesco da San Gallo was the ton of 
GtnUano, and nephew of Antonio da San Gallo. 
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1 could, and said : " My lord, your tnosi illustrious Exnllenct 
has taughl me something even in my own fine art of staiuij, 
inasmuch as we have always exchanged ideas ajaa ihu 
subject ; 1 beg you then to deign to listen to me upoo tlu 
matter of your forti 6 cations, which is far more iroportui 
than making statues. If I am permitted to discuss it iln 
with your Excellency, you will be better able tn teach » 
bow I have to serve you." This courteous speech of DBK 
induced him to discuss the plans wiih me ; and when I hal 
clearly demonstrated that they were not conceived on a right 
method, he said: "Go, then, and make a design yound^ 
and I will see if it satisfies me" Accordingly, I node tM 
designs according to the right principles for fortifying Ihw 
two gates, and look them to him ; and when he disiinguisbd 
the true from the false system, he exclaimei] good humour- 
edly ; " Go and do it in your own way, for I am contenl to 
have it so." I set to work then with the greatest diligence. 



There was on g-mrd at the gate of Prato a certain Lom- 
bard captain ; he was a truculent and stalwart fellow, of in- 
credibly coarse speech, whose presumption matched his 
utter ignorance. This man began at once to ask me what I 
was about there. I politely exhibited my drawings, and took 
infinite pains to make him understand my purpose. The rude 
brute kept rolling his bead, and turning first to one side and 
then to the other, shifting himself upon his legs, and twirl- 
ing his enormous moustachios; then he drew his cap down 
over his eyes and roared out: " Zounds t deuce take it! I can 
make nothing of this rigmarole." At last the animal became 
so tiresome that I said: " Leave it then to mc, who do under- 
stand it," and turned my shoulders to go about my business. 
At this he began to threaten me with his head, and, setting 
his left hand on the pommel of his sword, tilted the point 
up, and exclaimed: "Hullo, my master! you want perhaps 
to make me cross blades with you ? " I faced round in a great 
fury, for the man had stirred my blood, and cried out: "It 
would be less trouble to run you through the body than to 
build the bastion of this gate." In an instant we both set 
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hands to our swords, without quite drawing ; for a number of 
honest fo]k, citizens of Florence, and others of them 
courtiers, came running up. The greater part of them rated 
the captain, telling him that he was in the wrong, that I was 
a man to give him back as good as I got, and that if this came 
to the Duke's ears, it would be the worse for him. Ac- 
cordingly he went off on his own business, and I began with 
my bastion. 

After setting things in order there, I proceeded to the other 
little gate of Amo, where I found a captain from Cesena, 
the most polite, well-mannered man I ever knew in that pro- 
fession. He had the air of a gentle young lady, but at need 
he could prove himself one of the boldest and bloodiest 
fighters in the world. This agreeable gentleman observed 
me so attentively that he made me bashful and self-con- 
scious; and seeing that he wanted to understand what I was 
doing, 1 courteously explained my plans. Suffice it to say, 
that we vied with each other in civilities, which made me do 
far better with this bastion than with the other. 

I had nearly finished the two bastions when an inroad of 
Picro Strozzi's people struck such terror into the country- 
folk of Prato that they began to leave it in a body, and all 
their carts, laden with the household goods of each family, 
came crowding into the city. The number of them was so 
enormous, cart jostling with cart, and the confusion was so 
great, that I told the guards to look out lest the same mis- 
adventure should happen at this gale as had occurred at the 
gates of Turin; for if we had once cause to lower the 
portcullis, it would not be able to perform its functions, but 
must inevitably stick suspended upon one of the waggons. 
When that big brute of a captain heard these words, he 
replied with insults, and I retorted in the same tone. We 
were on the point of coming to a far vyorse quarrel than 
before. However, the folk kept us asunder ; and when I had 
finished my bastions, 1 touched some score of crowns, which 
I had not expected, and which were uncommonly welcome. 
So I returned with a blithe heart to finish my Perseus. 




t 



During those days some antiquities had heen discoTcrd id 
the country round Arezzo. Among them was the Giimzn, 
that bronze lion which is to be seen in the rooms adjauot 
to the great hall of the palace.* Together with the Chimsn 
a number of little statuettes, likewise in bronze, had bnn 
brought to light; they were covered with earth and rust, and 
each of them lacked either head or hands or feet Vat 
Dokc anmsed his leisure hours by cleaning up these statu- 
ettes himself with certain little chisels used by goldsmidu. 
It happened on one occasion that I had to speak on husintu 
lo his Excellency; and while we were talking, he reached me 
a little hammer, with which I struck the chisels the Dtikt 
beM, and so tbe figures were disengaged from their earth and 
rust. In thtt waj we passed several evenings, and then Ac 
Dake eonmissiaoed loe to restore the statuettes. He took 
90 Docfa pleastuv in tfaese trifles that he made me woit 
bjr day also, and if I delayed coming, he used to send far me. 
1 very often submitted to his Excellency that if I left mj 
Perseus in the daytime, several bad consequences would 
eosoe. Tbc first of tbue, which caused me the greatest 
anxiety, ^"■^ Ont, sectnc me spend so long a time upon m; 
statne, the Dnke hinuclf might get disgusted ; which indeed 
(M afterwaids happen. The other was that I had several 
jonmejaieB who in my absence were up to two kinds of 
BischJef; first, they spoilt my piece, and then they did as 
Uttle worti K possible. These arguments made his Eseel- 
letKy consent that I sboold only go to the palace after 
I w ukty-four gtcjock. 

1 lAd Bcnr conciliated the affection of his Excellency to 
sadi an extent, that e^-ery evening when I came to him he 
iTWtcd me wilb greater kindness. About this time the new 
re buih toward the lions;* the Duke then 
J to be tiile to retire into a less public part of the 
', itted <9 (or himself a little chamber in these new 
d oriercd tne abroach to it by a private passage. 
I had to pass throngh his wardrobe, then across the stage 
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of the great hall, and afterwards through certain little dark 
galleries and cabinets. The Duchess, however, after a few 
days, deprived me of this means of access by having all the 
doors upon the path I had to traverse locked up. The con- 
sequence was that every evening when I arrived at the 
palace, I had to wait a long while, because the Duchess oc- 
cupied the cabinets for her personal necessities.' Her habit 
of body was unhealthy, and so I never came without incom- 
moding her. This and other causes made her hate the very 
sight of me. However, notwithstanding great discomforts 
and daily annoyances, I persevered in going. The Duke's 
orders, meanwhile, were so precise, that no sooner did I 
knock at those doors, than they were immediately opened, and 
I was allowed to pass freely where I chose. The conse- 
quence was that occasionally, while walking noiselessly and 
unexpectedly through the private rooms, I came upon the 
Duchess at a highly inconvenient moment Bursting then 
into such a furious storm of rage that I was frightened, she 
cried out : " When will you ever finish mending up those 
statuettes ? Upon my word, this perpetual going and coming 
of yours has grown to be too great a nuisance." I replied 
as gently as I could : " My lady and sole mistress, I have no 
other desire than to serve you loyally and with the strictest 
obedience. This work to which the Duke has put me will 
last several months; so tell me, most illustrious Excellency, 
whether you wish me not to come here any more. In that 
case I will not come, whoever calls me; nay, should the 
Duke himself send for me, I shall reply that I am ill, and by 
no means will I intrude again." To this speech she made 
answer : '' I do not bid you not to come, nor do I bid you to 
disobey the Duke ; but I repeat that your work seems to me 
as though it would never be finished." 

Whether the Duke heard something of this encounter, or 
whatever the cause was, he began again as usual. Toward 
twenty- four o'clock he sent for me; and his messenger 
always spoke to this effect; "Take good care, and do not 
fail to come, for the Duke is waiting for you." In this way 
I continued, always with the same inconveniences, to put 
in an appearance on several successive evenings. Upon one 
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J cAnt, arnvns in my castamrf «q, 01 
T>^*. wbo had pnteUjr bees atUdnc with tbc Dicbta 
n IOC in A fuf not tspf- 
1 to retire. Bat he calM ant: 
: (o to TOor sfFitn; I «ill 
njam jm in a lev tunen t* ." Vilule I was pastiaf k- 
Mfd, Dob Gmat. fiwo qaiw a little fellow, phickcd neb; 
4be d^C aad phjcJ whb me as prettH; as tocfc t diUi 
cadd do. The bnkc looked op delisted, aai] cxcbined:' 
** WfaH pkifiBt asd fiicodljr terms mjr boys arc on viA i 

utzxnn 

While I was wori cin g at these ba|rnenes. the Prrm. tsA' 
Dob Giovmoni, and Don Amando, and Don Ganria )»;(, 
mlwajrs bovcriac anKtnd nw, tcaung me whenever the Dolcf't 
cjres were tamed.* I begged tbctn for mercy's sake tn hoU 
their peace. Tbcy aaawered: "That we caniKii da." I 
toM tbeni: "Wbtt one cannot is rtrqaired of no onel S$ 
hare ytmt wiD I Aloc% with you I *' At this both Duke ud 
Dodicss bnrst out Uo^ng. 

Aaolhcr evening, after I had Snisjted the small brwirt 
^nres which arc wrought into ibc pedestal of Perseas, ihit 
if to say. the Jitpiter, Mercar;-, Minerva, and Duax. with 
the little Perseus seated at his mother's feet, 1 had thtm 
carried into the roofn where I was want to work, and u- 
ranged them in a row, raised somewhat above the lint of 
vition, so that they produced a magnificent effect Tl« 
Duke heard of this, and made his entrance sooner tliaa 
usiiaL It seems that the person who informed his Ejttd- 
lency praised them above their merit, using terms Uke " fu 
superior to the ancients," and so forth; wherefore the Dubf 
came talking pleasantly with the Duchess about my doing* 
I rose at once and went to meet them. With his fine and 
truly princely manner he received me, lifting his right han^ 
in which he held as superb a pear-graft as could posiibl) 
be seen. "Take it, ray Benvenuto !'* he exclaimed; "plinl 
this pear in your garden," To these words I replied witt 
a delighted gesture: "O my lord, docs your most iUn* 
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tious Excellency really mean that I should plant it it 
lardcn of my house? " " Yes," he said, " in (he garde 
be house which belongs to you. Have you understood r 
, thanked his Excellency, and the Duchess in like r 
prith the best politeness I could use. 

After this they both took seats in front of the statues, and 
for more than two hours went on talking about nothing but 
Ibe beauties of the work. The Duchess was wrought up to 
nicfa an enthusiasm that she cried out: "I do not like to 
et (hose exquisite figures be wasted on the pedestal down 
'-lere in the piazza, where they will run the risk of being 
iured. I would much rather have you fix them in one of 
apartments, where they will be preserved with the respect 
tfaeir singular artistic qualities." I opposed this plan 
r forcible arguments ; but when I saw that slie was 
I 1 should not place them on the pedestal where 
i^ stand, I wailed till next day, and went to the palace 
■''^nty-two o'clock. Ascertaining that the Duke and 
were out riding, and having already prepared the 
had the statues carried down, and soldered them 
ito their proper niches. Oh, when the Duchess 
. how angry she was I Had it not been for the 
infully defended me, 1 should have paid dearly 
Her indignation about the pearls, and now 
^ juatter of the statues, made her so contrive 
abandoned his amusements in our workshop, 
■not there no more, and was met again with 
^ns as formerly whenever I wanted to gain 
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Duke's grace purveyor to the mint, passed by tne. No 
sooner had he got outside the church than the dirty pg \a 
fly four cracks wliich might have been heard from Su 
Miniato. I cried: "Yahl pig. poltroon, donkey! is thai iht 
noise your filthy talents make ? " and ran off for a cn^L 
He took refuge on the instant in the mint; while I stationed 
myself inside my house-door, which 1 left ajar, setting aboj 
at watch upon the street to warn me when the pig should 
leave the mint. After wailing some time. I grew tirtd,ll>d 
my heat cooled. Reflecting, then, that blows are not d 
by contract, and that some disaster might ensue, I resolvd 
to wreak my vengeance by another method. The incident 
took place about the least of our San Giovanni, one or WO 
days before ; so I composed four verses, and stuck them aif 
in an angle of the church where people go lo ease than- 
selves. The verses ran as follows: — 
" Here licth BemardoDe, a5S and pig. 

Spy. broker, thief, in whom Pandora planted 
All her worst evils, and f rom thence transplanted 
laio that brute Buaccrio's carcass big.'" 

Both the incident and the verses went tlie round of tht 
palace, giving the Duke and Duchess much amuseitiMl. 
But, before the man himself knew what I had been up lo. 
crowds of people stopped lo read the lines and laughtd 
immoderately at them. Since they were looking towards tht 
mint and fixing their eyes on Bemardonc, his son. Maestro 
Baccio, taking notice of their gestures, tore the paper down 
witli fury. The elder bit his thumb, shrieking threats out 
with that hideous voice of his, which comes forth tfanngb 
his nose; indeed he made a brave defiance.* 



When the Duke was informed that the whole of my wotl: 
for the Perseus could be exhibited as finished, he came V* 
day to look at it His manner showed clearly that It gi« 
him great satisfaction; but afterwards he turned to WW 

'If I unclent«nd the obecur* linfs of Ihe origii 
' 'y tbEi rpigrsm— bDin, net 
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gentlemen attending him and said: "Although this statue 
seems in our eyes a very fine piece, still it has yet to win 
the favour of the people. Therefore, my Benvenuto, before 
you put the very last touches on, I should like you, for my 
sake, to remove a part of the scaffolding on the side of the 
piazza, some day toward noon, in order that we may learn 
what folk think of it. There is no doubt that when it is 
thrown open to space and light, it will look very differently 
from what it does in this enclosure." I replied with all 
humility to his Excellency : " You must know, my lord, that 
it will make more than twice as good a show. Oh, how is 
it that your most illustrious Excellency has forgotten seeing 
it in the garden of my house? There, in that large extent 
of space, it showed so bravely that Bandinello, coming 
through the garden of the Innocents to look at it, was com- 
pelled, in spite of his evil and malignant nature, to praise it, 
he who never praised aught or any one in all his life! I 
perceive that your fjccellency lends too ready an ear to that 
fellow." When I had done speaking, he smiled ironically 
and a little angrily ; yet he replied with great kindness : " Do 
what I ask, my Benvenuto, just to please me." 

When the Duke had left, I gave orders to have the screen 
removed. Yet some trifles of gold, varnish, and various 
other little finishings were still wanting; wherefore I began 
to murmur and complain indignantly, cursing the unhappy 
day which brought me to Florence. Too well I knew already 
the great and irreparable sacrifice I made when I left 
France ; nor could I discover any reasonable ground for hope 
that I might prosper in the future with my prince and patron. 
From the commencement to the middle and the ending, 
everything that I had done had been performed to my great 
disadvantage. Therefore, it was with deep ill-humour that 
I disclosed my statue on the following day. 

Now it pleased God that, on the instant of its exposure 
to view, a shout of boundless enthusiasm went up in com- 
mendation of my work, which consoled me not a little. The 
folk kept on attaching sonnets to the posts of the door, 
which was protected with a curtain while I gave the last 
touches to the statue. I believe that on the same day when 
I opened it a few hours to the public, more than twenty 
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t Bailed op, aO of tbem oTerflowii^ with d>e highest 
Afterwards, when I once more shut it off !raa 
Tiew, ertiy day broogfat soontts, with Latin and GnA 
nnes; for the Univcrsit; of Pisa was then io lacalioa, ud 
an tbc doctors and scholars kept Tying with each oAa ain 
conld praise it best. Bat what gratified me most, and ia- 
' ' I Boat hope of the Duke's stqiport. was ttot 
p Ac aitbti, Kilpun and paiaters aUke. entered inu Ik 
E g eaeiaaa co pi pft i ti o ii . I set the highest vahie <b Dk 
[ «Hla(ies of ifaat exccDent patoter Jftcopo Pfiatormo, and flO 
v «a tlK»e of hb aUc papil Brontioo^ who was not mis- 
I fied witk merdT pnhGshiiie Ua venes, bat seat tbera bjlu 
d Saadriao's baad to aaj- own fcoBae.* Tbejr spoke so geao^ 
^ aaslf of my pafonaaee, in Ibal fioe sQrle of his wUdiii 
rt fiqaiai l e , &al tbas akne repaid ne aone wh at for the 
■ of aiy kng tfoiMes. So then I ckeed the lereci, Mi 
eaofT set Hj'self to *~*'™t mjr statae; 



The great c o n pliri its which diis short tnspectioa of my 
l^tacBS hod cfidled bom the noUc sdieol of Florence 
Ihiiath llt^ wctc wtS known to the Duke, did not prCTenl 
him tnm s»jwig: "I aai delighted Aat Benremito has bad 
itisfactiiaa, which wiD spar him on to the de- 
: speed and diligeocc. Do not. 
: thitt. when his Perseus shall be 
I to view (ram aB sides, folk in general will 
be so bnfc of Actr prases. Ob the cootiary, I am afraid 
dMt aB its Jrfads w3 tben be btM^ht home to him, and 
ante w9 be detected IkaB the slatae reaBr has. So let 
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^fcfichd Agnolo Buonarroti, accusing it of only looking well 
if seen in front; finally, he touched upon the multitude of 
sarcastic sonnets which were called forth by his own Hercules 
and Cacus, and wound up with abusing the people of Florence. 
Kow the Duke, who was too much inclined to credit his as- 
sertions, encouraged the fellow to speak thus, and thought 
in his own heart that things would go as he had prophesied, 
because that envious creature Bandtnello never ceased in- 
sinuating malice. On one occasion it happened that the gal- 
lows bird Bemardone, the broker, was present at these con- 
versations, and in support of Bandinello's calumnies, he said 
to the Duke: "You must remember, prince, that statues on 
X large scale are quite a different dish of soup from little 
figtires. I do not refuse him the credit of being excellent at 
statuettes in miniature. But you will soon see that he can- 
not succeed in that other sphere of art." To these vile sug- 
gestions he added many others of all sorts, plying his Spy's 
office, and piling up a mountain of lies to boot. 



Now it pleased my glorious Lord and immortal God that 
at last I brought the whole work to completion : and on a 
certain Thursday morning I exposed it to the public gaze.' 
Immediately, before the sun was fully in the heavens, there 
assembled such a multitude of people that no words could 
describe them. All with one voice contended which should 
praise it most. The Duke was stationed at a window low 
upon the 6rst floor of the palace, just above the entrance; 
lliere, half hidden, he heard everything the folk were saying 
of my statue. After listening through several hours, he rose 
So proud and happy in his heart that he turned to his at- 
tendant. Mcsser Sforza. and exclaimed: " Sforza, go and 
seek out Benvenuto; tell him from me that he has delighted 
me far more than I expected : say too that I shall reward him 
in a way which will astonish him; so bid him be of good 
courage." 

In due course, Messer Sforza discharged this glorious em- 
bassy, which consoled me greatly. I passed a happy day, 
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panly because of the Duke's message, and also because iht 
folk kept pointing mc out as sometliing marvellous vA 
strange. Among the many who did so, were two gentlemen. 
deputed by the Viceroy of Sicily' to our Duke on public 
business. Now these two agt^eable persons met me upon 
the piaxza: I had been shown them in passing, and now thtj 
made monstrous haste to catch me up: then, with caps io 
hand, Ihey uttered an oration so ceremonious, tliat it would 
have been excessive for a Pope. I bowed, with every pfo- 
tcstation of humility. They meanwhile continued loading mt 
with compliments, until at last I prayed them, for kindness' 
sake, to leave the piazza in my company, because the foDi 
were stopping and staring at me more than at my Perseus. 
In the midst of all these ceremonies, they went so far as to 
propose that I should come to Sicily, and offered to raake 
terms which should content me. They told me how Fra 
Giovan Agnolo dc' Servi' had constructed a fountain f<« 
them, complete in all parts, and decorated with a multitude 
of figures; but it was not in the same good style they re- 
cognised in Perseus, and yet they had heaped riches on the 
man. I would not suffer them to finish all their speeches, but 
answered: "You give me much cause for wonder, seeking 
as you do to make me quit the service of a prince who is 
tile greatest patron of the arts that ever lived ; and I too here 
in my own birthplace, famous as the school of every art and 
science! Oh, if my soul's desire had been set on lucre, I 
could have stayed in France, with that great monarch 
Francis, who gave me a thousand golden crowns a year for 
board, and paid mc in addition the price of all my laboar. 
In his service I gained more than four thousand golden 
crowns the year." 

With these and such like words I cut their cereraoiii« 
short, thanking them for the high praises they had beslowcd 
upon me, which were indeed the best reward that artists 
could receive for their labours. I told tliem they had greatlr 
stimulated my zeal, so that I hoped, after a few years were 
passed, to exhibit another masterpiece, which I dared believe 
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Dul<l yield far truer satisfaction to our noble school of 
Florence. The two gentlemen were eager to resume the 
tbread of their complimentary proposals, whereupon I, lift- 
' g my cap and making a profound bow, bade them a polite 
brewell. 

XCIII 

When two more days had passed, and the chorus of praise 
ever on the increase, I resolved to go and present my- 
£ to the Duke, who said with great good-humour: "My 
;nvenuto, you have satisfied and delighted me; but I pro- 
ise that I will reward you in such wise as will make you 
Wonder; and I fell you that I do not mean to delay beyond 
to-morrow." On hearing this most welcome assurance, I 
turned all the forces of my soul and body to God, fervently 
offering up thanks to Him. At the same moment I ap- 
proached the Duke, and almost weeping for gladness, kissed 
his robe. Then I added : " O my glorious prince, true and 
most generous lover of the arts, and of those who exercise 
them I I entreat your most illustrious Excellency to allow me 
eight days first lo go and return thanks to God; for I alone 
know what travail I have endured, and that my earnest faith 
has moved Him to assist me. In gratitude for this and all 
other marvellous mercies, I should like to travel eight days 
on pilgrimage, continually thanking my immortal God, who 
never fails to help those who call upon Him with sincerity." 
The Duke then asked me where I wished to go. I answered : 
" To-morrow I shall set out for Vallombrosa, thence to Ca- 
maldoli and the Ermo, afterwards I shall proceed to the 
Bagni di Santa Maria, and perhaps so far as Sestile, because 
I bear of fine antiquities to be seen there.' Then I shall 
retrace my steps by San Francesco della Vemia. and, still 
with thanks to God, return light-hearted to your service." 
The Duke replied at once with cheerful kindness: "Go and 
come back again, for of a truth you please me ; but do not 
forget to send a couple of lines by way of memorandum, 
and leave the rest to me." 

I wrote four lines that very day. in which I thanked his 
Excellency for expected favours, and gave these to Messer 
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Sforia, who placed them in the Duke's hands. Ttie latter 
took them, and then handed them to Messer Sfona, remark- 
ing: "See that you put these lines each day where 1 tin 
see them; for if Benvcnuto comes back and finds I hivt 
not despatched his business, I think that he will murder mt" 
Thus laughing, his Excellency asked to be reminded. Mesiei 
Sfona reported these precise words to me on the saw 
evening, laughing too and expressing wonder at the great 
favour shown me by the Duke. He pleasantly added: "Go, 
RenvcRuto, and come again quickly, for indeed I am jealooi 

xcrv 

In God's name then I left Florence, continually singing 
psalms and prayers in His honour upon all that journey. I 
enjoyed it extremely; for the season was fine, in early sum- 
mer, and the country through which I travelled, and which 
I had never seen before, struck me as marvellously beautiful 
Now I had taken with me to ser\-e as guide a young work- 
man in my employ, who came from Bagno, and was called 
Cesarc. Thanks to him. then, I received the kindest hospi- 
tality from his father and all his family, among whom was 
an old man of more than seventy, extremely pleasant in his 
conversation. He was Cesare's uncle, a surgeon by profes- 
sion, and a dabbler in alchemy. This excellent person made 
me observe that the Bagni contained mines of gold and silver, 
and showed me many interesting objects in the neighbour- 
hood ; so that I enjoyed myself as much as I have ever done. 

One day, when we had become intimate and he could trust 
me, he spoke as follows: "I must not omit to tell you a 
thought of mine, to which his Excellency might with advan- 
tage pay attention. It is, that not far from Camaldoli there 
lies a mountain pass so ill defended, that Fie'ro StroKzi could 
not only cross It without risk, but might also seiie on Poppi' 
unmolested." Not satisfied with this description, he also 
took a sheet of paper from his pouch, upon which the good 
old man had drawn the whole country, so that the serious- 
ness of the danger could be manifest upon inspection of the 
map. I took the design and left Bagno at once, travelling 
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homeward as fast as I could by Prato Magno and San Fran- 
cesco della Vemia. On reaching Florence, I only stopped to 
draw off my riding-boots, and hurried to the palace. Just 
opposite the Badia 1 met the Duke, who was coming by the 
palace of the Podesta. When he saw me he gave me a very 
gracious reception, and showing some surprise, exclaimed: 
"Why have you come back so quickly; I did not expect you 
for eight days at least." 1 answered : " The service of your 
most illustrious Excellency brings me back, else I should 
very willingly have stayed some few days longer on my jour- 
ney through that lovely country." " Well, and what good 
news have you ? " said he. I answered : " Prince, I must 
talk to you about things of the greatest importance which I 
have to disclose." So 1 followed him to the palace, and 
when we were there, he took me privately into a chamber 
where we stayed a while alone together. I then unfolded the 
whole matter and showed him the little map. with which he 
seemed to be much gratified. When I told his Excellency 
that one ought to take measures at once, he reflected for a 
little while and then said ; " I may inform you that we have 
agreed with the Duke of Urbino that he should guard the 
pass; but do not speak about it." Then he dismissed me with 
great demonstrations of good-will, and I went home. 



xcv 
Next day f presented myself, and, after a few words of 
conversation, the Duke addressed me cheerfully : " To- 
morrow, without fail, I mean to despatch your business; set 
your mind at rest, then." I, who felt sure that he meant 
what he said, waited with great impatience for the morrow. 
When the longed-for day arrived, I betook me to the palace; 
and as it always happens that evil tidings travel faster than 
good news, Messer Giacopo Guidi,* secretary to his Ex- 
cellency, called me with his wry mouth and haughty voice ; 
drawing himself up as stiff as a poker, he began to speak 
to this effect: "The Duke says he wants you to tell him 
how much you ask for your Perseus." I remained dumb- 

> It apnears from ■ iMIcr wriHm by Guidi lo RandiiKrlti that he halQtl 
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founded and astonished ; yet I quickly replied that it was not 
my custom to put prices on my work, and that this was not 
what his Excellency had promised me two days ago. Tht 
man raised his voice, and ordered me expressly in the Dnke'i 
name, under the penalty of his severe displeasure, to sit 
how much I wanted. Now I had hoped not only to gain 
some handsome reward., trusting to the mighty signs of kind- 
ness shown me by the Duke, but I had still more expected 
to secure the entire good graces of his Excellency, seeing 1 
never asked for anything, but only for his favour. Ac- 
cordingly, this wholly unexpected way of dealing with mc 
put me in a fury, and I was especially enraged by the manntt 
which that venomous toad assumed in discharging his com- 
mission. I exclaimed that if the Duke gave me ten thousand 
crowns I should not be paid enough, and that if I had ever 
thought things would come to this haggling. I should not 
have settled in his service. Thereupon the surly fellow be- 
gan to abuse me, and I gave it him back again. 

Upon the following day, when I paid my respects to the 
Duke, he beckoned to me. I approached, and he exdairaed in 
anger: " Cities and great palaces are built with ten thousands 
of ducats." I rejoined : " Your Excellency can find multi- 
tudes of men who are able to build you cities and palaces, 
but you will not, perhaps, find one man in the world who 
could make a second Perseus." Then I took my leave with- 
out saying or doing anything farther. A few days after- 
wards the Duchess sent for me, and advised me to put oiy 
difference with the Duke into her hands, since she thought 
shecouldconduct the business to my satisfaction. On hearing 
these kindly words I replied that I had never asked any other 
recompense for my labonrs than the good graces of the Duke, 
and that hia most illustrious Excellency had assured me oi 
this; it was not needful that I should place in their Excel- 
lencies' hands what I had always frankly left to them from 
the first days when I undertook their service. I farther added 
that if his most illustrious Excellency gave me but a cratia, 
which is worth five farthings, for my work, I should conside' 
myself contented, provided only that hia Excellency did not 
deprive mc of his favour. At these words the ~ 
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ded a little and said: " Benvenuto, you would do well to 
act as I advise you." Then she turned her back and left me. 
I thought it was my best policy to speak with the humility 
I have above described; yet it turned out that I had done 
the worst for myself, because, albeit she had harboured 
some angry feelings toward me, she had in her a. certain 
way of dealing which was generous. 



About that time I was very intimate with Girolamo degli 
Albiiii.' commissary of the Duke's militia. One day this 
friend said to me: "O Benvenuto, it would not be a bad 
thing to put your little difference of opinion with the Duke 
to rights; and I assure you that if you repose confidence 
in me. I feel myself the man to settle matters. 1 know what 
I am saying. The Duke is getting really angry, and you 
will come badly out of the affair. Let this suffice; I am 
not at liberty to say all I know," Now, subsequently to 
that conversation with the Duchess, I had been told by some 
one, possibly a rogue, that he had heard how the Duke said 
upon some occasion which offered itself: "For less than 
two farthings I will throw Perseus to the dogs, and so our 
differences will be ended." This, then, made me anxious, 
and induced me to entrust Girolaroo degli Albizzi with the 
negotiations, telling him anything would satisfy me provided 
I retained the good graces of the Duke. That honest fellow 
was excellent in all his dealings with soldiers, especially 
with the militia, who are for the most part rustics; but he 
had no taste for statuJry, and therefore could not under- 
stand its conditions. Consequently, when he spoke to the 
Duke, he began thus: "Prince, Benvenuto has placed him- 
self in my hands, and has begged me to recommend him 
to your &£cellency." The Duke replied: "I too am willing 
to refer myself to you. and shall be satisfied with your de- 
cision." Thereupon Girolamo composed a letter, with much 
skill and greatly to my honour, fixing the sum which the 

^ < A virm partiun of (he Mrdici. He was a cousin of Maria SalTiatl. 
Coilmo'i mollirr. It wbi rumourrd Ihal hr caused the hialoHan Francnco 
Gulcnacdini'B dutb hj poUoa. We find him gaiUtber to one of Cellini'* 
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1566.' There was also a balance due upon my salary which 
I iliought would be forgotten, since three years had elapsed 
without payraent. But it so happened that the Duke fell 
ill of a serious malady, remaining forty-eight hours without 
passing water. Finding that the remedies of his physicians 
availed nothing, it is probable that he betook himself to 
God, and therefore decreed the discharge of all debts to 
his servants. I too was paid on this occasion, yet I never 
obtained what still stood out upon my Perseus. 



I had almost determined to say nothing more about that 
unlucky Perseus; but a most remarkable incident, which 
1 do not like to omit, obliges me to do so; wherefore 1 must 
now turn back a bit, to gather up the thread of my narration. 
I thought I was acting for the best when I told the Duchess 
that I could not compromise affairs which were no longer in 
my hands, seeing I bad informed the Duke that I should 
gladly accept whatever he chose to give me, I said this in 
the hope of gaining favour; and with this manifestation of 
submissiveness I employed every likely means of pacifying 
his resentment ; for I ought to add that a few days before he 
came to terms with Albizzi, the Duke had shown he was ex- 
cessively displeased with me. The reason was as follows: 
I complained of some abominable acts of injustice done to 
me by Messer Alfonso Quistelli, Messer Jacopo Polverino 
of the Exchequer, and more than all by Ser Giovanhattista 
Brandini of Volterra. When, therefore. I set forth my 
cause with some vehemence, the Duke flew into the greatest 
rage conceivable. Being thus in anger, he exclaimed : " This 
is just the same as with your Perseus, when you asked those 
ten thousand crowns. You let yourself he blinded by mere 
cupidity. Therefore I shall have the statue valued, and 
shall give you what the experts think it worth." To these 
words I replied with too much daring and a touch of indigna- 
tion, which is always out of place in dealing with great 
princes : " How is it possible that my work should be valued 
at its proper worth when there is not a man in Florence 
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far more highly than any one beside. Hint greater and 

more honoarable prize coald be desired by ine? I affinti 

moit emphatically th&l your Excellency could not pay me 

with more glorious coin, nor add from any treasury a wealth 

■urpafslng lhi». Therefore I hold myself overpaid already. 

and return thanks to your most illustrious Excellency with 

all my heart" The Duke made answer: "Probably you 

think I have not the money to pay you. For ray part. I 

promise you that I shall pay you more for the statue than il 

is worth." Then I retorted : " I did not picture to my fancy 
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^■^5" better recompense from your Excellency ; yet I account 
' •Wysdf amply remunerated by that first reward which the 
School of Florence gave me. With this to console me, 1 
shall take my departure on the instant, without returning to 
the house you gave me, and shall never seek to set my foot 
in this town again." We were just at 5. Felicita, and his 
Excellency was proceeding to the palace. When he heard 
these choleric words, he lumed upon me in stem anger and 
exclaimed: "You shall not go; take heed you do not go!" 
Half terrified, I then followed him to the palace. 

On arriving there, his Excellency sent for the Archbishop 
of Pisa, named De' Bartoiini, and Messer Pandolfo della 
Stufa,' requesting them to order Baccio Bandinelli, in his 
name, to examine well my Perseus and value it, since he 
wished to pay its exact price. These excellent men went 
forthwith and performed their embassy. In reply Bandinello 
said that he had examined the statue minutely, and knew 
well enough what tt was worth ; but having been on bad 
terms otherwise with me for some time past, he did not care 
lo be entangled anyhow in my affairs. Then they began to 
put a gentle pressure on him, saying; "The Duke ordered 
us to tell you, under pain of his displeasure, that you are 
to value the statue, and you may have two or three days to 
consider your estimate. When jou have done so, tell us at 
what price it ought to be paid." He answered (hat his judg- 
ment was already formed, that he could not disobey the 
Duke, and that my work was rich and beautiful and excellent 
in execution; therefore he thought sixteen thousand crowns 
or more would not be an excessive price for it. Those good 
and courteous gentlemen reported this to the Duke, who was 
mightily enraged; they also told the same to me. I replied 
that nothing in the world would induce me to take praise 
from Bandinello, "seeing that this bad man speaks ill of 
everybody." My words were carried to the Duke ; and that 
was the reason why the Duchess wanted me to place the 
matter in her hands. All that I have written is the pure 

■Onofrio de' Battolini wu made ArchbiiliDp of Piu in ulS. at the age 
of about aneiileeD. He wu n dL-voted adhereDl □[ the Medici. Hr wai 
■hut ui> with ClcmeDl in S. Aaielu, and unl >■ hoXage la the ImpcriaE 
arTKv. Pindolfa della Slufa bad been cup-bearer lo Caterioa de' Medici 
wbile Daupbineu. 
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Now the clioir was by Bandinello, and 1 did not choose to 
ctuich hi* bad work with my labours. He had nol indeed 
JcMgncd it, for he understood nothing whatever about arth- 
Ivcttire ; the design was given by Giuliano, the son of tbil 
Uaccio d'Agnolu, tlie wood-carver, who spoiled the cupoh.' 
Suflkt it to say that it shows no talent. For both reasam I 
mv. tktermined not to undertake the task, although I told the 
l^ukr piihlely that 1 would do whatever his most iUuslrimis 
lixccUcncy ordered. Accordingly, he put the matter iniollK 
Itamh of Uie Board of Works for S. Maria del Fiorc.* ttllbg | 
AeM IB EOOM to an sgrMment with me; he would continue 
mcf ri*ow«nce of two hundred crowns a year, while tlwj | 
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e his most illustrious Excellency, whom I had the sin- 
***iest desire to gratify and obey, I made the following pro- 
Pcsal. Let the Duke, if he wants to employ my talents, 
give me the middle door of the cathedral to perform in 
bronze. This would be well seen, and would confer far 
niore glory on his most illustrious Excellency. I would bind 
tnyself by contract to receive no remimeration unless 1 pro- 
duced something better than the finest of the Baptistery 
floors.' But if I completed it according to my promise, then 
I was willing to have it valued, and to be paid one thousand 
crowns less than the estimate made by experts. 

The members of the Board were well pleased with this 
snre^st''^". 3"d went at once to report the matter to the 
Duke, among them being Piero Salviati. They expected 
him to be e.ttremely gratified with their communication, but 
it turned out just the contrary. He replied that I was always 
wanting to do the exact opposite of what he bade me; and 
so Piero left him without coming to any conclusion. On 
hearing this, I went ofif to the Duke at once, who displayed 
some irritation when he saw me. However, I begged him 
to condescend to hear me, and he replied that he was willing. 
f then began from the beginning, and used such convincing 
arguments that he saw at last how the matter really stood, 
since I made it evident that he would only be throwing a 
large sum of money away. Then I softened his temper by 
suggesting that if his most illustrious Excellency did not care 
to have the door begun, two pulpits had anyhow to be made 
for the choir, and that these would both of them be con- 
siderable works, which would confer glory on his reign ; 
for my part, I was ready to execute a great number of 
bronze bas-reliefs with appropriate decorations. In this way 
! brought him round, and he gave me orders to construct 
the models. 

Accordingly I set at work on several models, and bestowed 
immense pains on them. Among these there was one with 
eight panels, carried out with far more science than the rest, 
and which seemed to me more fitted for the purpose. Having 
taken them several times to the place, his Excellency sent 
word by Messer Cesare, the keeper of his wardrobe, that I 
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wh«m it cam^ ir.to the hands of Bartolommeo Ammanato,' 

of whom I *.ha!I %peak the truth in its proper place. After 

\T\'.]^r,*\n% thi% most splendid block, I measured it in every 

(\%TtrA\f,T\, and on returning to Florence, made several little 

mfA^'^\ suited to its proportions. Then I went to Poggio 

a Chi'dTif}, where the Duke and Duchess were staying, with 

th'rir v^n the Prince. I found them all at table, the Duke and 

Dtichfr-.H dining in a private apartment; so I entered into 

conversation with the Prince. We had been speaking for a 

long while, when the Duke, who was in a room adjacent 

hearM my voice, and condescended very graciously to send 
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for me. When I presented myself before their Excellencies, 
the Duchess addressed me in a very pleasant tone; and 
having thus opened the conversation, I gradually introduced 
the subject of that noble block of marble I had seen. I 
then proceeded to remark that their ancestors had brought 
the magnificent school of Florence to such a pitch of ex- 
cellence only by stimulating competition among artists in 
their several branches. It was thus that the wonderful 
cupola and the lovely doors of San Giovanni had been pro- 
duced, together with those multitudes of handsome edifices 
and statues which made a crown of artistic glory for their 
city above anything the world had seen since the days of 
the ancients. Upon this the Duchess, with some anger, 
observed that she very well knew what I meant, and bade 
me never mention that block of marble in her presence, 
since she did not like it. I replied : " So, then, you do not 
like me to act as the attorney of your Excellencies, and to 
do my utmost to ensure your being better served? Reflect 
upon it, my lady; if your most illustrious Excellencies think 
fit to open the model for a Neptune to competition, although 
you are resolved to give it to Bandinello, this will urge 
Bandinello for his own credit to display greater art and 
science than if he knew he had no rivals. In this way, 
my princes, you will be far better served, and will not 
discourage our school of artists ; you will be able to perceive 
which of us is eager to excel in the grand style of our 
noble calling, and will show yourselves princes who enjoy 
and understand the fine arts." The Duchess, in a great rage, 
told me that I tired her patience out ; she wanted the marble 
for Bandinello, adding: "Ask the Duke; for his Excellency 
also means Bandinello to have it" When the Duchess had 
spoken, the Duke, who had kept silence up to this time, said : 
" Twenty years ago I had that fine block quarried especially 
for Bandinello, and so I mean that Bandinello shall have 
it to do what he likes with it" I turned to the Duke and 
spoke as follows: "My lord, I entreat your most illustrious 
Excellency to lend a patient hearing while I speak four 
words in your service." He told me to say all I wanted, 
and that he would listen. Then I began: "You will re- 
member, my lord, that the marble which Bandinello used for 
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them both, he said that one of them pleased him better than 
the other; I was to finish the one he liked with care; and 
this would be to my advantage. Now his Excellency had 
already seen Bandinello's designs, and those of other sculptors ; 
but, as I was informed by many of his courtiers who had heard 
him, he commended mine far above the rest. Among other 
matters worthy of record and of great weight upon this 
point, I will mention the following. The Cardinal of Santa 
Fiore was on a visit to Florence, and the Duke took him 
to Poggio a Caiano. Upon the road, noticing the marble as 
he passed, the Cardinal praised it highly, inquiring of his 
Excellency for what sculptor he intended it. The Duke 
replied at once : " For my friend Benvenuto, who has made 
a splendid model with a view to it." This was reported 
to me by men whom I could trust. 

Hearing what the Duke had said, I went to the Duchess, 
and took her some small bits of goldsmith's work, which 
greatly pleased her Excellency. Then she asked what I was 
doing, and I replied: "My lady, I have taken in hand for 
my pleasure one of the most laborious pieces which have 
ever been produced. It is a Christ of the whitest marble 
set upon a cross of the blackest, exactly of the same size as 
a tall man. She immediately inquired what I meant to do 
with it. I answered : " You must know my lady, that I would 
not sell it for two thousand golden ducats; it is of such 
difficult execution that I think no man ever attempted the 
like before; nor would I have undertaken it at the commis- 
sion of any prince whatever, for fear I might prove inade- 
quate to the task. I bought the marbles with my own money, 
and have kept a young man some two years as my assistant 
in the work. What with the stone, the iron frame to hold 
it up, and the wages, it has cost me above three hundred 
crowns. Consequently, I would not sell it for two thousand. 
But if your Excellency deigns to grant me a favour which is 
wholly blameless, I shall be delighted to make you a present 
of it. All I ask is that your Excellency will not use your 
influence either against or for the models which the Duke 
has ordered to be made of the Neptune for that great block 
of marble." She replied with mighty indignation : " So then 
you value neither my help nor my opposition?" "On the 
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^9 a terrible man ! " The Duke responded : " He is much 
more terrible than you imagine, and well were it for him if 
he were a little less terrible: then he would possess at the 
present moment many things which he has not got." These 
precise words were reported to me by the envoy, by way of 
chiding and advising me to change my conduct. I told him 
that I had the greatest wish to oblige my lord as his affec- 
tionate and faithful servant, but that I did not understand 
the arts of flattery. Several months after this date, Ban- 
dinello died; and it was thought that, in addition to his 
intemperate habits of life, the mortification of having prob- 
ably to lose the marble contributed to his decline. 



Bandinello had received information of the crucifix which, 
as I have said above, 1 was now engaged upon. Accord- 
ingly he laid his hands at once upon a block of marble, 
and produced the Pieta which may be seen in the church 
of the Annunziata. Now I had offered my crucifix to S. 
Maria Novella, and had already fixed up the iron clamps 
whereby I meant to fasten it against the wall. I only 
asked for permission to construct a little sarcophagus upon 
the ground beneath the feet of Christ, into which I might 
creep when I was dead. The friars told me that they 
could not grant this without the consent of their building 
committee," I replied: "Good brethren, why did not you 
consult your committee before you allowed me to place my 
crucifix? Without their leave you suffered me to fix my 
clamps and other necessary fittings." 

On this account I refused to give those fruits of my enor- 
mous labours to the church of S. Maria Novella, even 
though the overseers of the fabric came and begged me for 
the crucifix. I turned at once to the church of the Annun- 
ziata, and when I explained the terms on which 1 had 
sought to make a present of it to S. Maria Novella, those 
virtuous friars of the Nunziata unanimously told me to 
place it in their church, and let me make my grave accord- 
ing to my will and pleasure. When Bandinello became 
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^* When I had blocked the whole of mine out well, and 
"wanted to begin upon the details of the head, which I had 
already just sketched out in outline, the Duke came down 
from the palace, and Giorgetto, the painter," took him into 
Ammanato's workshed. This man had been engaged there 
with his own hands several days, in company with Ammanato 
and ail his workpeople. While, then, the Duke was inspect- 
ing Ammanato's model, I received intelhgence that he seemed 
but little pleased with it. In spite of Giorgetto's trying to 

s fluent nonsense, the Duke shook his head, 

sser Gianstefano,' exclaimed: " Go and ask 
:olossal statue is far enough forward for 
with a glance at it." Messer Gianstefano 
discharged this embassy with great tact, and in the most 
courteous terms. He added that if I did not think my work 
quite ready to be seen yet, I might say so frankly, since the 
Duke knew well that 1 had enjoyed but little assistance for so 
large an undertaking. I replied that I entreated him to do 
me the favour of coming; for though my model was not far 
advanced, yet the intelligence of his Excellency would enable 
him to comprehend perfectly how it vi'as likely to look when 
6nished. This kindly gentleman took back my message to 
the Duke, who came with pleasure. No sooner had he 
entered the enclosure and cast his eyes upon my work, than 
he gave signs of being greatly satisfied. Then he walked all 
round il, stopping at each of the four points of view, exactly 
as the ripest expert would have done. Afterwards he showed 
by nods and gestures of approval that it pleased him; but he 
said no more than this: " Benvenulo. you have only to give a 
little surface to your statue." Then he turned to his attend- 
ants, praising my performance, and saying; " The small 
model which I saw in his house pleased me greatly, but this 
^Hs far exceeded it in merit" 



It pleased God, who rules all things for our good — I mean, 
for those who acknowledge and believe in Him ; such men 
never fail to gain His protection — that about this time a 

•Ciunia Vassiri. • PiobiblT Gianitcfana Lnlli. 
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certain rascal from Vccchio called Picnnaria d'Anterigoli, 
and sumamed Lo Sbictta, introduced himself to me. He ia 
a shecp-graiier ; and being closely related to Messer Gnido 
Guidi, the physician, who is now provost of Pescia, I lent ear 
lo his proposes. The man offered to sell me a farm of ins 
for the term of my natural life. I did not care to go and see 
it, since I wanted to complete the model of my colossal 
Neptune. There was also no reason why I should visit the 
property, because Sbietta only sold it to me for the income.' 
This he had noted down at so many bushels of grain, so 
much of wine, oil, standing com, chestnuts, and other prod- 
uce. I reckoned that, as the market then ran, these to- 
gether were worth something considerably over a hundred 
golden crowns in gold; and I paid him 650 crowns, which 
included duties to the stale. Consequently, when he left a 
memorandum written in his own hand, to the effect that he 
would always keep up these products of the farm in the same 
values during my lifetime, I did not think it necessary to 
inspect it Only I made inquiries, to the best of my ability, 
as to whether Sbietta and his brother Ser Filippo were well 
off enough to give me good security. Many persons, of 
divers sorts, who knew them, assured me that my security 
was excellent We agreed to call in Ser Pierfrancesco Ber- 
toldi, notary at the Mercantanxia ; and at the very first 
1 handed him Sbietta's memorandum, expecting that thb 
would be recited in the deed. But the notary who drew it 
up was so occupied with detailing twenty-two boundaries 
described by Sbietta," that, so far as I can judge, he neglected 
to include in the contract what the vendor had proposed lo 
furnish. While he was wriiing, I went on working; and 
since it took him several hours, I finished a good piece of 
my Neptune's head. 

After the contract was signed and sealed, Sbietta began to 
pay me the most marked attentions, which I returned in like 
measure. He made me presents of kids, cheese, capons, 
fresh curds, and many sorts of fruits, until I began to be 

> WhU Cellini mnni ii thiit Bblelta was lo work the farm, paying Cellini 
iU annual taluc. It appran from Bom^ parliculan whicb follov Ibat the 
tnlralt wrre to bf paid in kind. 
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almost ashamed of so much kindness. In exchange for these 
courtesies I always took him from the inn to lodge with me 
when he came into Florence, often inviting a relative or two 
who happened to attend him. On one of these occasions he 
told me with a touch of pleasantry that it was really shameful 
for me to have bought a farm, and, after the lapse of so many 
weeks, not yet to have left my business for three days in the 
hands of my workpeople, so as to have come to look at iL 
His wheedling words and ways induced me to set off, in a 
bad hour for my welfare, on a visit to him. Sbielta received 
me in his own house with such attentions and such honours 
as a duke might covet. His wife caressed mc even more than 
he did; and these excellent relations continued between us 
until the plans which he and his brother Ser Filippo bad in 
loind were fully matured. 



Meanwhile I did not suspend my labours on the Neptune, 
which was now quite blocked out upon an excellent system, 
undiscovered and unknown before I used it. Consequently, 
although I knew I should not get the marble for the reasons 
above narrated, I hoped to have it soon completed, and to 
display it on the piazza simply for my satisfaction. 

It was a warm and pleasant season; and this, together with 
the attentions of those two rascals, disposed me to set out 
one Wednesday, which happened to be a double holiday, 
for my country-house at Trespiano.' Having spent some 
time over an excellent lunch, it was past twenty o'clock when 
I reached Vicchio. There, at the town-gate, I met Ser 
Filippo, who appeared to know already whither I was 
bound. He loaded me with attentions, and took me to 
Sbietta's house, where I found that fellow's strumpet of a 
wife, who also overwhelmed me with caresses. I gave the 
woman a straw hat of the very finest texture, the like of 
which she told me she had never seen. Still, up to this 
time, Sbiella had not put in his appearance. 

Toward the end of the afternoon we all sat down to supper 
in excellent spirits. Later on, they gave me a well appointed 

' Flam CclMni't RUardi it anpriri ihni he bougfat ■ laim >t Ihj^ vil- 
lije. Botth-tisl of Fluicnec, on Oclobtr i6, ij^d. la iss* bt alto pi 
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I bedroom, where I went to rest in a bed of the laosi paUa' 
Both of my servants, according to ibdr nd, 
[ «fere equaUy well treated. On the morrow, when I ro»e, Ibt 
« attentioas were paid me. I went to see my farm, wfaid 
I ffeased me cmcb ; and then I bad some quantities of grain 
I otbcr produce handed over. But when I retunKd U 
I' Vkchio, the priest Ser Fiiippo said to me : " BcDTeniito in 
Fna* be uneasy ; althoagfa you have not foat>d here qtnlt 
I wfKTjtiuttg foa had the rigbt to look for, jet pat jmir onnd 
Bto rest; it will be amply made up in the iutnre, for ymi birt 
■ Id deal with honest folk. Yon ooght, by the war, to kwm 
t we have sent that labourer away, because he was a 
A." Tbe laboarer in qneslkn bore the name oi 
I Roe^i; and this man now kept freqnently r<- 
[ in my ear: "Look well after yourself; in the end 
T Ascovcr which of us here is the greatest rillain.' 
: co uBl iy-fdlow, when he spoke those words, smiled 
1 SB ktH kind of sneer, and jerked his head as though 
I sqr: 'Only ^ up U>ere, and yoa will find oat for 

I was to same cxtou mifavonrably inflnenced by these 

, yd far from fomui^ a conception of what actmlly 

ne. So, wbcn I retnnMd from the farm, which 

b It tin BJkt ifinaad Eram 'Vkxiiio, towaid tbe Aipt,' I met 

|Ae priesi, wIki was waiting for me with his customary 

"SttaeK. Wc Iben sat down togctbcr to breakbst; h 

s not to ^nck a dinner as an exeeOeot coDation. After- 

[ took a walk throt^ Vice&io — the market had just 

nrtk gd bow all the mhabttasts fixed their 

tytt mpi» BC, as OB soMCthiny stiai^c. This struck me 

[Mliuilari y in Ak case of a WDrtfay oU man, who has been 

firi^ for naay years at Vkdoo. and whose wife bakes 

"He owns wnc good pro pe r t y at tbe 

i of dool a nnlc: bowvrer, be prefers this mode 

of Bfe, and ocnpies a home wUch beloags to roc in ^ 

I of VicchioL. This bad been co nsi gned tn me together 

. we m en ti ooed, wincfa bears the name ot 

DcBkFaMC. Tbe worlby old maa spoke as follows: ** I am 
K. and wben it falls due 1 shall pay yon 
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t.r rent; bul if you want it earlier, I will act according to 
;r wishes. You may reckon on never having any dis- 
es with me." While we were thus talking I noticed 
I he looked me hard in ihe face, which compelled me to 
address him thus: "Prithee, tell me, friend Giovanni, why 
you have more than once stared at mc in thai way? " He re- 
plied: "I am quite willing to tell you, if, being the man of 
worth I take you for, you will promise not to say that 1 
have told you." I gave the promise and he proceeded: 
" You must know then that that worthless priest, Ser 
Filippo, not many days since, went about boasting of his 
brother Sbietta's cleverness, and telling how he had sold 
bis farm to an old man for his lifetime, and that the pur- 
chaser could hardly live the year out. You have got mixed 
up with a set of rogues; therefore take heed to living as 
long as you are able, and keep your eyes open, for you 
have need of it. I do not choose to say more." 



During my promenade through the market, I met Giovan 
Battista Santini, and he and I were taken back to supper 
by the priest. As I have related above, we supped at the 
early hour of twenty, because I made it known that I 
meant to return to Trespiano. Accordingly they made all 
ready; the wife of Sbietta went bustling about in the com- 
pany of one Cecchino Buti, their knave of all work. After 
the salads had been mixed and we were preparing to sit 
down to table, that evil priest, with a certain nasty sort of 
grin, exclaimed : " I must beg you to excuse me, for 1 cannot 
sup with you; the reason is that some business of importance 
has occurred which I must transact for my brother Sbietta. 
In his absence I am obliged to act for him." We all begged 
him to stay, but could not alter his determination; so he 
departed and we began our supper. After we had eaten 
the salads on some common platters, and they were pre- 
paring to serve the boiled meat, each guest received a por- 
ringer for himself. Santini, who was seated opposite me at 
table exclaimed : "Do you notice that the crockery they give 
_yoii is different from the rest? Did you ever see anything 
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ncT?" I answered that I had not notiftd tL Rt 
> pnyed me to invite Sbietta's wife to sit down vitb ti; 
lor she and that Cecchino Buti kept running hither ud 
r in ibe most extraordinary fuss and huny. At ha 
I in d uc ed the woman to joia us; when she b^an to rmna- 
ttraic: " Yoa do ttot like mj victuals, since you eat so Itltir" 
I 1 answered by pnising the supper over and over again, ud 
t I Ind never eaten better or with heartier appc- 
Fi^ly, I told her diat I had eaten quite enough. 1 
; why sbc urged me so per^stently to tat 
r was over, and it was past the hour of twentr- 
a to return to Trespiano, in order that 1 
' _ " I the Logpi. 
r I bade brcweU to all the company, and hanog 
M, toolc my leave. 
I bad wt |oac Ant miles before I fdt as dxmgb hj 
mmmdk was oa ire. amd nficred sncb pain that it Memed 
~ 1 arrived at Trespiano. However, H 
plMac4 God that I itnckcd it afta stghtbU with great toil, 
KJnel)' f epce ed cd lo mf fum, where I went to bed. 
~ t m^ I fM ■» dttp, aad was eoostanily disnnbed 
L% WKtamamt mr fca»>K Wbea day broke, fcding an ia- 
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meat, excepting salt; and yet I had eaten two moderate 
mouUifuls of that sauce because it was so tasteful. On 
further thinking, I recollected how often that wife of 
Sbietta had teased me in a hundred ways to partake more 
freely of the sauce. On these accounts I felt absolutely 
certain that they had given me sublimate in that very dish. 

cv 

Albeit I was suffering so severely, I forced myself to work 
upon my Colossus in the Loggia; but after a few days I 
succtmibed to the malady and took to my bed. No sooner 
did the Duchess hear that I was ill, than she caused the 
execution of that unlucky marble to be assigned to Bar- 
tolommeo Ammanato.^ He sent word to me through Messer 
.... living .... Street, that I might now do what I liked 
with my model since he had won the marble. This Messer 
.... was one of the lovers of Bartolommeo Ammanato's 
wife ; and being the most favoured on account of his gentle 
manners and discretion, Ammanato made things easy for 
him. There would be much to say upon this topic; how- 
ever, I do not care to imitate his master, Bandinello, who 
always wandered from the subject in his talk. Suffice it to say 
that I told Ammanato's messenger I had always imagined it 
would turn out thus ; let the man strain himself to the utmost 
in proof of gratitude to Fortune for so great a favour so 
undeservedly conferred on him by her. 

All this while I stayed with sorry cheer in bed, and was 
attended by that most excellent man and physician. Maestro 
Francesco da Montevarchi. Together with him Maestro 
Raffaello de' Pilli undertook the surgical part of my case, 
forasmuch as the sublimate had so corroded the intestines 
that I was unable to retain my motions. When Maestro 
Francesco saw that the poison had exerted all its strength, 
being indeed insufficient in quantity to overcome my vigor- 
ous constitution, he said one day: "Benvenuto, return 
thanks to God, for you have won the battle. Have no anx- 
iety, since I mean to cure you in spite of the rogues who 

^ What follows has been so carefully erased, possibly fay Cellini's own 
hand, in the autograph, that it is Ulecible. Laura Battiferra, Ammanato's 
wife, was a woman of irreproachioW character, whom CeUini himself 
praised in a sonnet. 

(a9) 
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Mtti Hut ^SB, hom tbcT lad dtfrinsrd nnr. still imperfect 
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cf bif be»i : * Bcz^^ecrxD. do not mind joor statue having 

dicse men are onlr working against 
rt me to hare it covered up. I wiH 



:•: >: it ror* ~ H^ il'f*i rsariT other words in mv honour 
'z^z "t ^ m-rf :f rrtnl-c^it: who were there. I then begged 
Tii ZTreZ-r-rr :: ci"^ =>f the necessarr means for finishing 
:i '1 --r thi: I =>far.t tc zz^ke a present of it together with 
:-■* "irL* z^fz^i*! :: h:5 H-gbaess. He replied that he gladly 
i::*T:*i Vth gifts. a=i that he would have all the con- 
rtr.-.tr.cti I asied f :r pet at mv disposal. Thus, then, I fed 
-:•— . :>:? trinfr-g rr.irk of favour, which, in fact, proved the 
faJ-.-it::- cf cr^- life: for having been overwhelmed by so 
ir.i'v f -.-:'? ar.d s-ch great annoyances all at one fell swoop, 
I fe!: rzj fcrces failing: but this little gleam of encourage- 
in tnt inipirtii me with some hope of living. 

iOc:o4>«r a8» 1560. 
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L year had now passed since I bought the farm of Delia 
mte from Sbietta. In addition to their attempt upon my 
ufe by poisoning and their numerous robberies, I noticed 
that the property yielded less than haif what had been 
promised. Now, in addition to the deeds of contract, I had 
a declaration written by Sbietta's own hand, in which he 
bound himself before witnesses to pay me over the yearly 
income I have mentioned. Armed with these documents, 
i had recourse to the Lords Counsellors, Al that time 
Messer Alfonso Quistello was still alive and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; he sat upon the Board, which included 
Averardo Serristori and Federigo de' Ricci. I cannot re- 
member the names of all of them, but I know that one of 
the Alessandri was a member. Suffice it to say, the coun- 
sellors of that session were men of weight and worth. When 
I had explained my cause to the magistracy, they all with 
one voice ruled that Sbietta should give me back my money. 
except Federigo de' Ricci, who was then employing the 
fellow himself; the others unanimously expressed sorrow to 
me that Federigo de' Ricci prevented them from despatch- 
ing the affair. Averardo Serristori and Alessandri in 
particular made a tremendous stir about it, but Federigo 
managed to protect matters until the magistracy went out 
of office; whereupon Serristori, meeting me one morning 
after they had come out upon the Piazza dell' Annunziata, 
cried aloud, without the least regard to consequences: 
" Federigo de' Ricci has been so much stronger than all of 
us put together that you have been massacred against our 
will." I do not intend to say more upon this topic, since it 
would be too offensive to the supreme authorities of state; 
enough that I was cruelly wronged at the will of a rich 
citizen, only because he made use of that shepherd- fellow. 



The Duke was staying at Livomo, where I went to v\: 
him in order merely to obtain release from his service. Nc 
that I felt my vigour returning, and saw that I was used i 
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' I kept upon the look-out for a convenient day ; and when I 
found him well disposed for whal I wanted, I entreated his 
most illustrious Excellency to dismiss me in a friendly spirit, 
so that 1 might not have to waste the few years in which I 
should be fit to do anything. As for the balance due upon 
my Perseus, he might give this to me when he judged it 
opportune. Such was the pith of my discourse: but I ex- 
panded it with lengthy compliments, expressing-my gratitude 
toward his most illustrious Excellency. To all this he made 
absolutely no answer, but rather seemed to have taken my 
communication ill. On the following day Messer Bartolom- 
meo Concino,' one of the Duke's secretaries, and among the 
chiefest, came to me, and said with somewhat of a bullying 
air: " The Duke bids me tell you that if you want your dis- 
missal, he will grant it; but if you choose work, he will give 
you plenty: God grant you may have the power to execute 
all he orders." I replied that ! desired nothing more than 
work to do, and would rather take it from the Duke than 
from any man whatever in the, world. Whether they were 
popes, emperors, or kings, I should prefer to serve his most 
illustrious Excellency for a halfpenny than any of the rest 
of them for a ducat. He then remarked: "If that is your 
mind, you and he have struck a bargain without the need of 
further speech. So. then, go back to Florence, and be un- 
concerned; rely on the Duke's goodwill towards you." Ac- 
cordingly I made ray way again to Florence. 



Immediately after my arrival, there came to visit me a 
certain RafTaellone Scheggia, whose trade was that of a 
clolh-of-gold weaver. He began thus; "My Benvenuto, I 
should like to reconcile you with Piermaria Sbietta." I 
replied that nobody could settle the affairs between us ex- 
cept the Lords Counsellors; in the present court Sbietta 
would not have a Federigo de' Ricci to support him, a man 
willing, for the bribe of a couple of fatted kids, without 
respect of God or of his honour, to back so infamous a cause 

■This man wm the ton of B pe»9ant at Termnuov.. in Valdarno. Hr 
acquiicc] imt veallh and bonaur at tbi- cuurt uf Duke Coiiioa, uxd mu 
'[alhcr of the naiatioua Matkhai d'Ancrt^ 
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the same rent of seventy crowns as during the five years 
past, while I replied that I would not take a farthing less. 
So then Raffaello came to look me up. and spoke to this 
effect : " My Benvenuto, you know that I am acting in your 
interest. Now these men have placed themselves entirely 
in my hands ; " and he showed me a writing to this effect 
signed by them. Not being aware that he was their close 
relative, I thought he would be an excellent arbitrator, and 
therefore placed myself also absolutely in his hands. This 
man of delicate honour then came one evening about a half 
hour after sunset, in the month of August, and induced mc 
with the strongest pressure to draw up the contract then and 
there. He did so because he knew that if he waited till the 
morning, the deceit he wished to practise on me must have 
failed. Accordingly the deed was executed, to the effect that 
they were to pay me a rent of sixty-five crowns, in two half- 
yearly instalments, during the term of my natural life. Not- 
withstanding I rebelled against it, and refused to sit down 
quietly under the injustice, all was to no purpose, Raffaello ex- 
hibited my signature, and every one took part against me. At 
the same time he went on protesting that he acted altogether 
in my interest and as my supporter. Neither the notary nor 
any others who heard of the affair, knew that he was a rela- 
tive of those two rogues ; so they told me I was in the wrong. 
Accordingly, I was forced to yield with the best grace I could ; 
and what I have now to do is to live as long as I can manage. 
Close after these events, that is to say, in the December 
of 1566 following, I made another blunder. I bought half 
of the farm Del Poggio from them, or rather from Sbietta, 
for two hundred crowns.' It marches with my property of 
La Fonte. Our terms were that the estate should revert at 
the term of three years,' and I gave them a lease of it. I 
did this for the best ; but I should have to dilate too long 
upon the topic were I to enter into all the rascalities they 
practised on me. Therefore, I refer my cause entirely to 
God, knowing that He hath ever defended me from those 
who sought to do me mischief. 
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' praise which sounded like excuses (they might indeed 
: been construed into asking for forgiveness), she told 
! that she should like me to quarry a block of marble to 
e, and then fo execute the work. In reply to these 
s speeches I said that, if their most illustrious Ex- 
dlencies would provide me with the necessary accommoda- 
is, I should gladly for their sakes put my hand to such 
arduous undertaking. The Duke responded on the 
loment : " Benvenuto, you shall have all the accommoda- 
1 you can ask for; and I will myself give you more 
uides, which shall surpass them far in value." With 
e agreeable words they left me, and I remained highly 
itisfied. 

CXII 

Many weeks passed, but of me nothing more was spoken. 
"Tiis neglect drove mc half mad with despair. Now about 

.t time the Queen of France sent Messer Baccio del Bene 
to our Duke for a loan of money, which the Duke very 
graciously supplied, as rumour went. Messer Baccio del 
Bene and I had been intimate friends in former times; so 
when we renewed our acquaintance in Florence, we came 
together with much mutual satisfaction. In course of con- 
versation he related all the favours shown him by his most 
illustrious Excellency, and asked me what great works I 
had in hand. In reply, I narrated the whole story of the 
Neptune and the fountain, and the great wrong done me by 
the Duchess. He responded by telling me how her Majesty 
of France was most eager to complete the monument of her 
husband Henri II., and how Daniello da Volterra ' had under- 
taken a great equestrian statue in bronze, but the lime had 
already elapsed in which he promised to perform it, and 
that a multitude of the richest ornaments were required for 
the tomb. If, then, I liked to return to France and occupy 
my castle, she would supply me with all the conveniences I 
could ask for, provided only I cared to enter her service. 
These proposals he made on the part of the Queen. I told 
Messer Baccio to beg me from the Duke ; if his most illustri- 
ous Excellency was satisfied, I should very willingly return 

lit uinter in chiefly famoui for hi> " Descent from Ihe Crost " in Ihc 
li i^be Tdaili de' MdhU ■! Rome. He died in istt. 
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